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Firty miles from the head of Com- 


mencement Bay, the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Puget Sound, towers Mount 
Tacoma, the highest peak in the United 
States, with the single exception of Mount 
Saint Elias, in Alaska. Seen from the 
city of Tacoma, this is undoubtedly the 
most imposing mountain upon the con- 
tinent. The view is taken 
level above which its white cone rises 
14,444 feet. Even late in June the crests 
of the Cascade range are white with snow, 
giving them an appearance of as great 
altitude as the mountain chains of Col- 
orado seen from the elevated plateaus or 
valleys of that region, yet the Cascades 
seem to nestle at the very feet of kingly 
Tacoma, and are dwarfed to low-lying 
hills by its superior height. 

A lover of nature never tires of look- 
ing upon this lofty mountain. Fre- 
quently in early summer, before forest 
fires have veiled the distant landscape 
in a cloud of smoke, the mountain will 
stand out clear and distinet like an etch- 
ing on the deep blue sky, every outline 
clearly defined, its base planted in the 
dark green forest, its summit sheeted in 
snow and ice of purest white. Again, 
clouds of white mist will hang low upon 
its flanks, which is thrust the 
rounded dome, as if*its foundations were 
laid upon the cloud; and the sun paints 


from a sea 


above 
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it red, pink, purple or gray, according 
to the condition of the atmosphere or its 
position in the sky. 

Sailing upon the blue waters of that 
magnificent inland Puget Sound, 
dawdling on its shores, and daily gazing 
upon that superb mountain view for 
three weeks, the desire to make a closer 
inspection became a fixed resolution. 
Proceeding by rail to Wilkeson, about 
thirty miles from Tacoma, we were for- 
tunate in securing as guide Mr. George 
W. Driver, an experienced mountaineer, 
and one thoroughly acquainted with the 
topography of the surrounding country. 
The necessary camp equipage, provisions 
and photographic material having been 
secured to the backs of mules by that 


sea, 


inscrutable combination of knots and 
twists called the ** diamond hiteh,” we 
mounted our ponies and set forth. 


Within three years this mountain has 
been rendered accessible by the con- 
struction of a trail by the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad Company. Upon this 
occasion, however, as the trail had not 
been traversed since the previous sum- 
mer, it was deemed advisable to have a 
small force of ** pioneers,” consistin’g of 
three men, armed with ax, pick and 
spade, precede us to clear the way. 

This trail the foothills 
wooded aisle beneath that 


but 
are 


over is 


a trees 
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MOUNT TACOMA, FROM THE CITY OF TACOMA 


veritable monarchs. Firs, hemlocks and 
cedars, from eighteen to thirty feet in cir- 
cumference, one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet in height, are not 
infrequent. Grand and stately, they are 
more graceful and beautiful than the 
sequoia or redwood of California. The 
shade is most dense ; only occasional 
glimpses of the blue sky can be caught, 
and at intervals, through rifts in the 
foliage, the sun shoots down. bright, 
golden arrows. The silence is oppres- 
sive ; not the chirp of a bird is heard, 
not the rustle of a leaf, nor the moan- 
ing, soughing sounds of our Eastern for- 
ests : these stately trees do not deign to 
bow before a gentle breeze. 

At Camp A we tarried for the night. 
The door of the log hut was devoid of 
lock and key, yet nothing had been dis- 
turbed, and every article was found as 
it had been left nearly a year before. 
Travelers are not numerous on the Ta- 
coma trail. We were requested to record 
our names, the register of the primitive 
hostelry being a planed board nailed 
beside the door. <A roaring log-fire dif- 
fused a generous light and warmth 
throughout the interior, and after sup- 
per, when the pipes were lit, the mount- 
aineers whiled away the time in repeat- 
ing stories of their adventures. The 
guide related how, near this camp at 
one time, when trudging along with a 


pack upon his back, he suddenly en 
countered a mountain lion ; both halted 
in seemingly equal astonishment, then 
with a wild shout the man threw his 
pack over his head at the savage beast 
and precipitately retreated, not wait 
ing to ascertain to what decision the 
cougar came. Yet all the night long 
not the sound of beast or night bird 
disturbed the perfect solitude of the 
primeval forest. 

The following morning we pursued our 
way. Approaching the base of the mount 
ain a series of Alpine meadows were 
passed through—lovely oiises in the dark 
forest; the green carpet of succulent 
grass was bespangled with flowers crowd 
ed as closely as the stars in the firma 
ment: golden yellow dandelions, white 
wax-like mountain lilies, lilies of the 
valley, the blue bloom of Scottish heath 
er, and clumps of alder bushes aflame 
with searlet berries. At noon the per 
manent camp was pitched on the shores of 
Crater Lake. This sheet of transparent 
water covers an area of about sixty acres, 
lies at an altitude of 5,280 feet, and is 
surrounded on three sides by volcanic 
igneous rock, ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in height. The water is of great 
depth, of such an icy coldness and so 
devoid of all vegetable matter that no 
animal life can exist init. So transpar 
ent is it that where it seems to be but 
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three inches in depth, thrust in your arm 
and you find it to be eighteen inches. 
[In this lake is mirrored a grand land- 
scape. In the foreground is the steep 
Mount Fay densely wooded, 
above which, in beautiful contrast, is the 
white dome of Mount Tacoma towering 
nearly two miles into the upper air. So 
perfect is the reflection that were it not 
for the inverted image it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish the shadow from the 
substance. To see the reflection in the 
lake, of the sun rising is worth a long 
The shadows upon _ the 
western slope of Mount Fay are black, 
the valley is yet dark, whilst Tacoma’s 
crest is gilded with the flush of the dawn- 
ing day. 


slope of 


pilgrimage. 


The color deepens to a flaming 
tire and the lofty dome sparkles and 
vleams as if studded with precious gems. 
Suddenly the sun peers over the heights, 


masses the water tumbles from varied 
heights, at Hendrickson Falls taking a 
plunge of two hundred feet. Tearing 
and tossing, it thus rushes headlong 
down the gorge to its confluence with 
the Puyallup River. To follow this 
fickle little stream is laborious work, 
leaping from boulder to boulder, clam- 
bering over fallen trees, pressing through 
the dense chaparral; yet it presents such 
a charming picture that you feel amply 
repaid for your toil. Here with gentle 
murmurs stealing through the quiet 
woods, there fretting and foaming over 
mossy boulders, then with angry roar 
and rush leaping down steep precipices; 
now in deep shadow its waters look sul- 
len and black, again in the sunlight 
it is pure and limpid, and its foam is 
as white as are the crests of ocean bil- 
lows. The foaming stream, the rocky 
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the shadows flee, and mountains, woods 
and lake are flooded with golden light. 
The outlet of the lake is a turbulent 
little stream which, at the request of our 
guide, we name Cascade Creek. It 
leaps into an almost impassable gorge, 
and, having a descent of 2,500 feet in a 
distance of half a mile, forms a nearly 
constant series of cascades. In confused 


TACOMA TRAIL, 


gorge, the lordly trees above, the tower- 
ing mountains around, compose a strik- 
ing picture of beauty and grandeur. 

The trail from the lake is a niche in 
the mountain side. After following this 
for one and three-fourths miles, we em- 
erge from the forest upon Eagle Cliff, 
and here is unfolded probably the most 
sublime mountain scene on the continent. 








CASCADE CREEK, OUTLET OF CRATER LAKE. 
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There is a certain unequaled majesty 
in the lofty ranges of the Rocky Mount 
ains of Colorado, Jn Alaska are mount- 
ain views of matchless beauty. Shasta, 
Hood, Adams, St. Helens and Baker are 
stately peaks which excite the admira- 
tion of every beholder, but this view of 
Tacoma is entirely unique and has a say- 
age grandeur all its own. For many 
minutes we gaze in amazement upon the 
combined scene ere we care to examine it 
in detail. We stand upon the brink of 
a cliff of naked rock, bare of vegetation, 
grim and stern, extending down, almost 
perpendicularly, 2,500 feet. The opposite 
wall slopes steeply up, covered with a 
dense growth of forest trees. In the 
bottom of the gorge swiftly flow the 
turbid waters of the north fork of the 
Puyallup River. The stream is fifty feet 
in width, but in that abysmal depth it 
looks to be but a puling brook. Mount- 
ain eagles dart through the air to and 
from their nests upon the crags. Look- 
ing toward the west the canon stretches 
away for miles, down which the river 
winds its way glinting in the sunlight 
like a little stream of molten silver. 
Turning and looking to the east, you see 
that the cafion abruptly terminates two 
miles away, where sits the mighty mass of 


idee inaentaneiins 
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ITUDE, 5,280 FEET. 
Mount Tacoma. From the dome of the 
mountain extend two great arms or 
ridges of basaltic rock capped with sharp 
peaks. Down their sides run -ertical 
columns forming numerous gorges which 
are filled with snow and ice. From these 
gorges run many streams, little mountain 
torrents up there, but as they rush down 
rivulet unites with rivulet, stream min- 
gles with stream, until three foaming 
cascades plunge into a great basin. Out 
of this basin flows a larger stream, which 
soon leaps into a narrow gorge of rock 
and disappears, but the breeze bears to 
our ears in swelling notes the roar of its 
numerous cataracts—this is Lost River. 
Above the timber line, from ridge to 
ridge the main gorge is filled with an 
immence glacier, its face a mile or more 
in width, and from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred feet in height, 
which, as:it recedes up into the mount- 
ain, rises still higher in a series of ter- 
races, each from fifty to one hundred 
feet. There it spreads out its arms to 
a width of five and six miles, literally 
clasping the mountain in its cold em- 
brace. Above the glacier, and nine 
thousand feet above the crag upon which 
we stand, towers the glistening dome, 
preponderating over the whole savage 
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DOWN THE CANON, LOOKING WEST 
FROM EAGLE CLIFF, 


and sublime scene. Before us is 
the Tyler glacier. Out of a tunnel 
shaped aperture at the base of this, 
emerges the river, its waters laden 
with the ‘‘mineral paste and mountain 
meal,” which this ponderous ice plow has 
eut and crushed from the mountain side. 
Just over the south ridge is Edmunds’ 
glacier, the source of the middle fork 
of Puyallup River, and from a_ third 
glacier the south fork takes its rise. Be 
vond the north ridge is the glacier of 
Carbon River; still further to the north 
is that of the White River: and so, com 
pletely around this great mountain, 
forty circumference, every 
gorge is filled with a glacier—fifteen in 
all—each 


miles in 


sending forth streams to the 
thirsty plains below. 

Again taking the trail, through open- 
ings in the forest glimpses are caught of 
the mountain towering above; and its 
flanks, which in the distance seemed to 
be smooth slopes, are now seen to be 
grooved and gashed with sombre gorges 
down which impetuous torrents, born in 
the everlasting snows, rush tumultuously 
on their course to the sea. 

A mile and a half from Eagle Cliff the 
real ascent of the mountain begins. Or- 


dinarily, one can ride on horseback to a 
height of nine thousand feet; but 
this oceasion, the trail having been in 
places swept away by the spring freshets, 


upon 


we were compelled to climb the slope on 
foot. 
hour, over snow and ice, we gradually 


It was a toilsome way: hour after 


ascended, winding our way around pro 
jections and great masses of voleanic 
until Point 
reached, at an elevation of eleven thou 
sand feet, the highest attainable point on 
the north side. 


debris, Observatory was 


Here a grand panoramic 
view is spread out before us. Below, 
and to the right, is the Carbon River 
glacier, which flows northward nearly 
three miles, until the snout is but four 
thousand feet above sea level, and it has 
an average width of one mile. Farther 
to the east is the glacier of White River, 
and still beyond is a rolling, park-like 
plain stretching away to the Cascade 
range, the mass of which is dim and in- 
distinct in the bluish haze; but the sum- 
mits, streaked with snow, seem like white 
pencilings on the blue sky. To the west, 
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over the undulating foothills, are seen 
the Nisqually and Steilacoom plains, the 
waters of Puget Sound, and, still beyond, 
the white peaks of the Olympic Mount- 
ains. To the south, over peaks and 
valleys and cafions, can be seen, sixty 
miles away, the graceful dome of Mount 
St. Helens, and twenty miles still far- 
ther, Mount Adams, whose white summit 
is clearly defined. 

Turning to the southeast the eye rests 
upon the eternal snows of Mount Tacoma. 
Between the summit where we are and 
that of Tacoma stretches a vast cafion of 
two thousand feet in depth. Looking to- 
ward the rounded dome still towering 
three thousand four hundred feet above, 
are seen perpendicular walls of ice, a 
hundred feet or more in height, where 


avalanches had torn loose and gone 
thundering, thousands of feet below. 


The fierce winds catch up great sheets of 


snow, which look like clouds of mist, 
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TYLER GLACIZR AND DOME OF MOUNTAIN, 
FROM EAGLE CLIFF. 





and twisting them into fantastic 
columns sweep over that supreme 
height. Long slanting beams of 
light from the setting sun play 
if upon its rugged sides, produc 
ing every gradation of light and 
shadow, and bathing the lofty 
summit in a glorious halo. 

It was with awe 
we gazed upon this loftiest peak of the 
mountain range traversing the greatest 
voleanie overflow on the face of the 
earth. Here the original surface of an 
area of country from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand square miles is completely buried 


feelings of 


in lava to a depth of from one thou 
sand to three thousand feet. What 
an appalling scene that must have 
been when this molten flood poured 
forth, covering mountain ranges, level 
ing valleys and piling up stupendous 


cones! Through this bed of lava the 


Columbia River has cut its remark 
able cafon for a hundred miles, and 
the multifarious forces of nature are 


gradually wearing away the enormous 
masses. In remote time the summit of 
Tacoma probably towered a thousand 
feet higher than to-day. Crowned with 
white, as becomes its age, it is beautiful, 
wonderful, maiestic! 
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LINGERING fretworks of russet and crimson, 
Soft tones of gray in the sea and the sky; 
Rondels from bluebird and throstle and swallow, 
As toward the jessamine thickets they fly; 


* 


Loud-chanting torrents, enerusted with carmine. 
Flung from the boughs like a deluge of flame; 
Golden-crowned gorse and imperial asters, 
Yielding their bloom to the frost’s ruthless claim; 
Dark lines of storm-birds; pellucid rain fringes: 
Passionate songs from the deep, pulsing wind: 
Weird, witching fugues from the pines and the cedars, 
Chorals upraised from the billows embrined:— 


Mystic November! 


O brief éntermezzo, 


Set, the year’s glory and dying, between; 
Leading us into, by rich modulations, 
Silence and sleep and December's pale sheen. 


OLIVIA 


Helen Chase. 


DELAPLAINE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


AUTHOR OF “AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “*THE HOUSE AT 


HIGH BRIDGE,” ‘‘ RUTHERFORD,” ‘* TINKLING CYMBALS,” 


‘*\ GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” “‘THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” ETC. 


ELT. 


THE faintness that had assailed Olivia 
soon left her. When she sat up and 
looked about her once more with a clear 
ecaze, Adrian Etherege had quitted the 
room. Her first words were spoken to 
Mrs. Satterthwaite. 

‘*Do you believe this to be true ?” she 
asked. 

** You mean what Adrian just said ?” 
she replied. 

‘Yes; that is precisely what I do 
mean.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite had gone toward 
the door, and her hand was already on 
its knob. A request from Spencer Dela- 
plaine at such an hour was not to be 
disregarded. ‘‘ Positively, my dear,”’ she 
said, ‘‘I do not believe it to be true. 
This young man, perhaps, finds it 
hard to realize that death has actually 
come. . . There, I must leave you. Re- 
main with your aunt Letitia . . prom- 
ise me that you will.” 

Olivia made no answer, and Mrs. 
Satterthwaite quitted the room with a 
furtive and telling signal to her sister. 


The latter understood perfectly; she was 
enjoined to repress all tendency on their 
niece’s part in the direction of escape. 
And Mrs. Auchincloss was prepared to 
oppose that course in Olivia with quite 
as much vigor as any which Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite could have drawn upon. 

Olivia had seated herself now. She 
was very pale, but her former excite- 
ment had apparently quite vanished. 
Mrs. Auchincloss took a seat on the 
lounge a‘ her side. 

‘*Have you such a horror, then, of 
Mr. Delaplaine’s recovery, my dear ?” 
asked her aunt. 

‘“Why should I not have?” she an- 
swered in a voice that rang firm and 
steady, but held a new hollow note, like 
the emanation from some great hidden 
dread or anxiety. ‘‘If I thought he 
would get well, Aunt Letitia,” she went 
on, ‘‘I am almost certain that I would 
kill myself.” 

‘Olivia! What are you saying ?” 

‘‘T would either kill myself or else 
hide from him—somewhere, miles and 
miles distant—where he would not 
dream of finding me.” She gave a 
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slight, dolorous laugh here. ‘* But he 
would find me, would he not, in these 
days of telegraphs, detectives and news- 
papers, if he only searched enough ?” 

* My child!” 

**Oh, the very thought is so terrible! 
It has given me a kind of benumbed 
fecling. I was merely fluttered and dis 
traite before, thinking of how coldly 
calculating a thing I had done! But 
now this seems like a vague threat of 
punishment.” She drew herself up, and 
a smile flashed along her lips. ‘‘I am 
too absurd, however, am I not? There 
none at all. That young 
man, Adrian Etherege, gave me such a 
shock! I wish he had not spoken as he 
did; I faney I shall detest the very 
sight of him after this, handsome though 
he is.” 

Mrs. Auchineloss felt chilled into si- 
lence. This abhorrence that was ready 
to steep itself in the blackest tide of trag- 
edy, frightened and amazed her. She 
was unused to such robustness of emo- 
tion; she had held it in polite and dainty 
scorn all through her life. A surge of 
regret swept over her that she—she, Le- 
titia Auchincloss, a woman of race and 
breeding and the most haughtily exclu 
sive habit—should thus have encountered 
the risk of being connected with anything 
so sensational, so ‘* newspaperish,” as the 
headlong despair at which her niece’s be- 
havior hinted. After a while she falter- 
ingly managed to say, while Olivia sat 
with eyes riveted on the floor and her 
lips tightly locked together: 

** You will not for a moment imagine, 
my dear, that J have had the least desire 
to make you act otherwise than as a duti- 
ful daughter of your poor papa. I was 
quite without knowledge, on the other 
hand, Olivia, that you entertained such 
repugnance toward Mr. Delaplaine. 
And, indeed, if I had supposed—” 

‘‘T entertain no repugnance toward 
him,” Olivia trenchantly broke in, lifting 
her head and showing how much trouble 
blent with her strange composure. ‘‘ But 
to—to really be his wife!” She put her 
hands up to her face, covering it from 
sight. Her aunt watched her, while a 
faint tremor shook her frame. ‘‘ Do not 
let us talk of that subject, please,” she 
continued, letting her hands fall again 
into her lap. ‘*'You wish me to re- 


is no chance 
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main here, you and Aunt Augusta, Yo 

think it best that I should stay ove 
night Well, I will doso. But Imus 

send for Aunt Thyrza—for Mrs. Ottai 
son. You don't like her, either of you 
[ know. But Imust send for her, all th: 
same. She will come to me as soon asslhi 
gets my note. Where can I write it 

a bit of paper and a pencil are all that | 
want. I must write it at once.” She ros 
as she finished 
about the room. She saw a desk in one 
corner, hastened toward it, and perceived 
that writing-paper was placed there, 
with pen and ink. She seated herselt 
before the desk, and began a note to her 
aunt with extraordinary swiftness. Mrs 
Auchincloss, from her place on the 
lounge, gazed with lifted eye-glasses at 
this hurried proceeding. ‘If that horrible 
woman is to be sent for,’ she reflected, ‘] 
had best go.’ It struck this lady very 
much as if she might be instrumental in 
having sown the wind to reap a hurri 
cane. She had always borne herself as 
a placid idolatress of conventionalism, 
and now, when there was even a dim 
omen of her flawless respectability being 
put into any peril, she desired to lift her 
nice skirts clear of the least soilure. 

‘*There,” said Olivia, having finished, 
sealed and directed her note. ‘‘I have 
made it short, but Aunt Thyrza will un 
derstand that I want her.” She rose, 
and again glanced about the apartment 
in search of a bell. She saw one and 
went to it. As she rang it she proceed 
ed, still in the same collected voice that 
she had used of late: ‘‘ I must have the 
note sent without delay. Some servant 
will be found to take it, of course.” 

‘‘T suppose so, Olivia,” said Mrs. 
Auchineloss. ‘‘How you do cling to 
that lady, my dear!” 

‘*T cling to her because she is the only 
real friend whom I now have on earth!” 

Mrs. Auchincloss rose from the lounge 
with a pained look. ‘‘ Are not your 
aunt Augusta and I your friends, my 
dear?” 

‘*T hope so,” said Olivia, with an un 
merciful frankness. ‘‘ But you are not 
—pardon me for expressing just what I 
mean at such a time—you are not the 
same to me as Aunt Thyrzais. I want 
her near me now, and I must either 
have her here or else go to her.” 


speaking, and looked 
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\Iivs. Auchincloss sighed. **Then you 
ee to stay until she comes?” 
*"Vies.” 
‘Very well. Please do not 
to meet her; that is all.” 
T don’t expect it, or even wish it.” 
Mrs. Auchineloss sighed again and 
iked toward the door. Just as she 
did so it was opened, and her sister once 
more appeared. 
Olivia, on seeing her, instantly said: 
Well? . . what is the news?” 
Mrs. Satterthwaite eved her niece with 


expect 


much assumed gravity. ‘‘Mr. Dela- 
plaine is very weak, my dear,” she an- 


swered, ‘‘and failing fast.” 


“Ah!” said Olivia, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘‘ Then that young man—Adri- 


un Etherege—was wrong?’ 

‘‘T fear he was,” returned Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite. 

‘Augusta!’ here exclaimed Mrs. 
Auchineloss, in tones of great distress, 
‘‘I—I am most wretchedly agitated by 
what Olivia has been saying. I—I feel 
inyself to have been thoroughly misun- 
derstood. I had no conception that she 
shrank with such loathing from the 
possibility of Mr. Delaplaine’s recovery. 
She has written to Mrs. Ottarson, and 
insists upon having her note at once 
sent to that . . person. And she has 
spoken words which have more than 
shocked me—words, I mean, relative to 
her course of conduct in the—the event 
of Mr. Delaplaine’s not dying. She has 
mentioned suicide, Augusta—yes, really ! 
.. It is all too dreadful! I must not 
stay here and listen to such language 
any longer; it has made me truly 71. I— 
I shall go at once. Ishould never have 
consented to this marriage—never /—if I 
had known our niece had entered into it 
with such extremely worldly intentions.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite surveyed her plaint- 
ive sister tranquilly enough. ‘You are 
seared out of your wits and want to 
play traitor to me,’ she told her own 
thoughts. 

But aloud she said: ‘‘ Very well, Le- 
titia. Leave me to speak with Olivia 
alone.” And Mrs. Auchincloss, with a 
most aggrieved shake of the head and a 
deprecating elevation of both hands, 
passed from the chamber. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Satterthwaite to 
Olivia, as soon as they two were alone 


together, ‘‘ what folly is all this 7?” The 
girl gave no answer, and she presently 
went on, with harsh directness: ‘It 
certainly has not the advantage of being 
in good taste.” 

‘*Good taste,” murmured Olivia, with 
a laugh full of forlorn mockery. ‘‘I 
should say not. No more has the act 
[’ve been guilty of.” 

‘*No one sees guilt in it except your- 
self. Come, Olivia, be sensible. I 
have n’t a doubt that you ’ve been shock- 
ing your poor aunt Letitia half to death. 
Fortunately it is not quite so easy to 
shock me. What you have done, my 
dear, you have done. Retrogression is 
too late, now. You were not forced to 
take the course you did take. I have a 
very clear recollection of my own words 
to you just before your decision was 
made—of how I advised that you should 
not trouble yourself any further regard- 
ing this matter. But you chose to do 
otherwise. As for Mr. Delaplaine’s con- 
dition, you can’t say I deceived you the 
least in that. I thought him fatally ill 
then, and I think him fatally ill now. .. 
Really, Olivia, if you talked about sui- 
cide, and that sort of thing, with your 
aunt Letitia, you did so without the 
faintest provocation. I have no doubt 
whatever that he will have ceased to live 
in twenty-four hours’ time.” 

Olivia felt those latter sentences nerve 
and cheer her beyond expression. A 
little while ago she would hotly have 
resented such a charge as that she could, 
under any conceivable circumstances, 
have rejoiced in the tidings of a fellow- 
creature’s imminent death. ‘In twenty- 
four hours’ time,” she softly repeated. 
That was the only answer she made, or 
thought of making. How comforting 
to have the distance between oneself 
and so calamitous a doom widen! If 
Mrs. Satterthwaite had insulted her, 
now, she would hardly have minded it 
from one who came the emissary of such 
courage-bringing news. 

As it was, Mrs. Satterthwaite con- 
tinued in no conciliatory tones : ‘‘ You 
wish Mrs. Oftarson here. You have a 
letter in your hand which you wish des- 
patched to her.” 

‘Ves. 

At this moment a knock was heard. 
Mrs. Satterthwaite turned and opened 
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the door. <A servant stood outside, hav- 
ing come in answer to Olivia’s summons. 

‘IT rang,” Olivia now went on. “I 
wish this letter sent immediately to the 
address written on it.” She handed the 
envelope to Mrs. Satterthwaite, who in 
turn gave it to the servant. 

‘Let it be taken as quickly as possi- 
ble,” Mrs. Satterthwaite said. After the 
servant had gone she turned to Olivia, 
reclosing the door. 

‘*You see, your letter is sent. But 
now that Mrs. Ottarson is coming here, 
I prefer to absent myself—at least until 
to-morrow. You agree, do you not, to 
stop here over night?” 

‘Tt... it will be so strange!” Olivia 
answered, with uneasy hesitancy. 

‘**But it will be best; it will be right. 
This is yourhome now. You willclaim 
it if he dies; you must not desert it 
while he lives. And, Olivia, bear in 
mind that you have contracted no secret 
marriage. It is sudden, hasty; but it 
must promptly be published to the world, 
for all that. I will see that it is printed 
in all the morning newspapers. People 
will talk, gossip; that is to be expected. 
You are a Van Rensselaer, and no one 
with your name and position can do 
anything of this sort without causing a 
perfect ferment of remark. But we 
have nothing to conceal. This is not 
the first time that such a ceremony as a 
death-bed marriage has taken place... 
And now, promise me that you will pre- 
serve the propriety of the thing, my 
dear, and spend the night—as Mrs. 
Spencer Delaplaine should—in the house 
of your husband.” 

Olivia’s response was somewhat slow 
in coming, butatlengthitcame: ‘ Yes,” 
she finally acquiesced; ‘‘ I promise.” 

‘*That is the suitable way to speak, 
my dear—and to feel, as well. Orders 
shall be given the servants to accommo- 
date you perfectly. They know what 
has happened. As for changes of cloth- 
ing, Mrs. Ottarson will, no doubt, ecapa- 
bly assist you there. .. My dear Olivia, 
you have only to behave with discretion 
for a few hours longer. Afterward 
you will be your own mistress. You 
understand; Iam sure that you do un- 
derstand.” 

‘**Yes, I understand,” the girl replied. 
“You may trust me.” 


Mrs. Satterthwaite had left 


the hou 
in Tenth Street by the time (a good hou 


later) that Mrs. Ottarson arrived ther 
Olivia received the latter in that san 
apartment which she had entered anid 
had never once quitted since leaving he 
funereal bridal-chamber, not far away 

The meeting Olivia’s side, a 
passionate one. The moment that sli 
and Mrs. Ottarson were together, wit! 
a shut and locked door between them 
selves and the outer hall, every sign 
of tranquillity died from the girl, and 
she surrendered herself to an outburst 
of tears and moans, while both arms 
clung about her aunt’s plumply accom 
modating neck. 

‘*I wrote you that I was married 
married, Aunt Thyrza! And I am—it’s 


Was, On 


true! Oh, I’ve so much to tell you! 
You don’t know anything yet. It 


seems now as if J could n't have done 
it—as though someone else must have 
done it, not I! . . But do not blame me 
tili you hear everything-—till you 
just how and why it happened.” 
‘“*T won't, Livia,” replied Mrs. Ottar- 
son, whose dark eyes were sparkling and 
whose mien denoted extreme perturba 


hear 


tion. ‘I think I can guess a good deal 
of it. Those two aunts o’ yours set you 


up to it, an’ got him to consent. That’s 
‘bout the size o’ the whole thing, | 
reckon. Ain’t it, now ? Don't ery 
so. . . You ain’t murdered if you are 
married.” 

‘*No, no; you ‘re wrong,” cried Olivia 
through her tears. ‘‘ He wanted it; he 
asked me; his wish—his dying wish 
has been behind it all. . . I—I pitied 
him, Aunt Thyrza, but it was gt pity 
that made me yield. It was something 
cold and wicked and grossly selfish in 
me. Yes, that—only that! And now I 
feel as if I were to be punished for let 
ting that wrong impulse get the best of 
me. They say he is dying. But he may 
not die. And then think! If he 
should not die! This never even oc 
curred to me till afterward. And when 
it came it froze my very blood with ter 
ror. And now it 
that I should be waiting his death and 
wanting him to die! It is like one sin 
begetting another. And yet I must 
either hope that he will die, or else—No, 
no, no! I haven't been bad enough to 


seems so horrible 
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be punished so fearfully! Have I, Aunt 
Thvrza ? It would be too cruel, too 
moustrous—would it not ?” 

‘livia and Mrs. Ottarson stayed to- 
vether in Delaplaine’s house that night. 
Tlie room they occupied opened off from 
the same hall as did that of the inva- 
lid. Olivia slept fitfully; Mrs. Ottarson 
scureely slept at all. The latter had, so 
to speak, fuily grasped the situation. 
She had sent for changes of attire to 
Twenty-third Strect; she had talked with 
two or three of the servants who had 
held converse with the nurse on watch 
at Delaplaine’s bedside. If any distinct 
alteration took place in the condition of 
the sick man she was to be informed of 
it. And once or twice, while the hours 
were very small, she stole out of her 
own apartment and entered that of Dela- 
plaine, meeting the nurse on its threshold. 

He was very ill. There had been no 
decisive turn for worse or better in his 
disease. This was all that she could as- 
certain. By about dawn she sank intoa 
deep, fatigued sleep, and on awakening, 
she found that the sunny May morning 
was well advanced, and that Olivia had 
risen, had dressed, and was now moving: 
about their bed-chamber. 

‘‘T could not sleep,” said Olivia; ‘* I’ve 
been up since quite anearly hour. I rang 
for a servant and inquired after Mr. Dela- 
plaine. The answer was brought back to 
me that he continues exactly the same.” 

‘** Jus’ so,” mused Mrs. Ottarson. ‘I 
spose he ‘ll go right off fore you can say 
‘Jack Rob’son.’ That’s the way a good 
many ’s old’s he is do go, ’specially when 
it’s the pneumonia. . .. By the bye, 
Livy, did the help you saw say anything 
‘bout our gettin’ any breakfast ?” 

‘*It will be served us whenever we 
want it, Aunt Thyrza.” 

And not long afterward it was most 
admirably served them in the dining-room 
below stairs. What a contrast between 
this perfect attendance, this gleaming 
silver and snowy linen, these delicate 
dishes prepared with nicest art, and the 
haphazard waiting of Ann and Bridget, 
the plated forks and nicked china, and 
the precarious, not to say untrustworthy 
cooking by which Olivia had for days 
past been confronted! Two or three of 
the servants addressed the girl as ‘** Mrs. 


Delaplaine,” and made her cheeks tingle 
as they did so. In the morning’ paper, 
which had been placed upon the break- 
fast table, she read the announcement of 
her marriage, thus: 

DELAPLAINE—VAN RENSSELAER.—On Tuesday, 
May —, 188-, by the Rev. Dr. Ray Olmstead, SPENCER 


DELAPLAINE to Onrvia CLINTON, daughter of the late 
Houston Clinton Van Rensselaer, 


What a queer, impossible look it had! 
It somehow recalled to her, in an oddly 
analogous way, a curious poem which 
she had somewhere seen, about a ghost 
wandering through a graveyard, stum- 
bling over an old grave and reading his 
own epitaph upon the crumbled tomb- 
stone. That ghost could not have under- 
gone a more amazed thrill than hers was 
on reading those few little lines of divulg- 
ing print. 

‘*There is nothing for us to do except 
to wait,” Olivia said, after they had gone 
upstairs again and entered the sitting- 
room which opened off from the apart- 
ment in which they had slept. ‘* You 
will stay with me here to-day, will you 
not, Aunt Thyrza?” 

**Oh, I s*pose so,” replied Mrs. Ottar- 
son, It was not easy for her to give even 
this partial kind of consent, since no Ida 
Strang now held a vice-rega! position in 


aos 


West Twenty-Third Street, and she could 
not look upon the fact of her own ab- 
sence without visions of dire domestic 
topsyturvy-dom. ‘* P’rhaps I can slip 
off a little later, when we ’ve heard what 
the doctors think. Then I can come back 
later on still, I guess.” 

‘*Oh, do try, please,” begged Olivia. 
‘Tt is so dreadful for me to feel myself 
all alone here. And even if Aunt Leti- 
tiaand Aunt Augusta do come, there ’s 
somehow such a gulf between them and 


me!” 


‘*T see,” said Mrs. Ottarson, with a 
grim intonation. ‘‘ You jus’ want me 
to kind o’ be a bridge over the gulf, 
don’t you? Well, Livvy, that’s all 
right, but then bridges are trod on, aw’ 
that’s wat those two aunts © yours 
would like to do to me. Oh, I know 
‘em. Well, we'll have to fix it so’s 
[’m kep’ out o’ their sight, like some- 
thing with too many claws an’ teeth. I’m 
perfectly ‘greeable to that, I mus’ say.” 
Olivia found herself growing bolder 
as the day lengthened. She repeatedly 
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moved into the outer hall and _ stood 
there, looking about at the quiet richness 
of all the appointments. But whenever 
the lower hall-bell sounded she would 
disappear frightenedly. This bell began 
to sound very frequently, it soon occur- 
red to her. Sometimes footsteps would 
pass her closed door. These, as she con- 
jectured, were physicians coming or de- 
parting. By and by there was brought 
her a request from Mrs. Auchincloss and 
Mrs. Satterthwaite that she would kindly 
join them elsewhere. 

‘*T would much rather stay here with 
you,” Olivia said, after she had sent back 
an affirmative reply. ‘* There isnothing 
that I have to say to them except the 
iar WV 
perhaps they will know how to answer 
it better than the servants. I suppose 
Mrs. Satterthwaite has seen him.” 

‘It may be that he wants to see you,” 
ventured Mrs. Ottarson. 

“Oh, I hope not ..I hope not !” ex- 
claimed Olivia. ‘‘ Aunt Thyrza, I should 
feel so miserably ashamed to stand be- 
side him, having had the—the thoughts 
about him that you know of.... And 
yet he must have been certain, all the 
while, of just why he prevailed upon me. 
If I had deceived him, my sense of sin- 
fulness would be ten times worse than it 
is now !” 

Not long after this, Olivia opened the 
door, preparatory to joining her aunts. 
But just as her foot touched the thresh- 
old of the hall itself, a sound of voices 
arrested her. The persons who were 
speaking together could not have been 
many paces away. Every word of what 
they said came with the greatest distinct- 
ness to her hearing. 

‘‘It is a very extraordinary thing, 
Doctor,” declared one voice. 

‘** His vitality,” 
truly marvelous.” 

‘*This change in his temperature has 
astonished me.” 

‘*And the marked abatement of con- 
gestion—that is even more unusual.” 

‘* A superb constitution, Doctor.” 

‘*Tron, my dear sir—iron. . . Well, he 
has lived a most careful life. It tells 
now.” 

‘‘Upon my word, I believe we are 
going to pull him through.” 

Then came a laugh, in 


asking of a single question. 


‘ 


answered another, ‘‘is 


which both 
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"He's 


going to 
pull himself through,” were the next 
words, in response to those just uttered 
“Tf his pulse and respiration continu 
as they are now five or six hours longei 


voices participated. 


he’ll throw the whole trouble off as 
easily as if he were a boy of nineteen.’ 


Olivia staggered back from the half 
closed door. She sank beside the chair 
on which Mrs. Ottarson was sitting, and 
hid her head in that lady’s lap. Her 
forma quivered. as shudder after shudder 
passed through it. Mrs. Ottarson 
deeply alarmed, but presence of mind 
stood high among her worthy traits. 
She suspected that Olivia had overheard 
something, for she had seen the 
pause in a listening attitude. 
stooped down, took Olivia in her arms, 
and forcing the poor, cowering 
frame to rise also. 

‘*Now, “Livia,” she began, as_ the 
girl’s head fell upon her shoulder and 
the shudders were again manifest, ‘* this 
aint goin’ to do one bit. No, deary, it 
aint. W’atever you heard, it do n't 
make any diffrence. You’ve got to 
brace up, an’ not shame yourself. Come, 
now, wat ’d you hear out yonder in 
the entry? Let me know right straight 
off!” 

Olivia raised her head and whispered 
these words from colorless lips: 

‘*T heard them say that he was going 
to get well. They were two doctors, 
talking together. One of them said that 
if his pulse and respiration should con- 
tinue five or six hours longer as favor- 
able as at present, he—he would quite 
overcome this illness.” 

Olivia’s eyes were as dry in their light 
as diamonds, and below them lay heavy 
curves of shadow that her augmented 
pallor made mournfully plain. <A few 
hours had turned her bloomful girlish 
face into that of a suffering woman. <A 
desperation had come into it that clad 
all its features with melancholy matu- 
rity. You felt that its beauty would 
soon vanish if the pain that was wearing 
at her heart did not lessen. 

‘**T guess I would n’t see either of my 
aunts, if I was you,” said Mrs. Ottarson 
solemnly, while Olivia still clung to 
her. ‘‘If they come up here, that’s 
one thing. I don’t think they will, 


was 


girl 
She 


rose, 
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**AS HER FOOT TOUCHED THE THRESHOLD, A SOUND OF VOICES ARRESTEv HER.” 


though: I guess I'll act as a scarecrow.” 
And now she permitted herself to add a 
very imprudent thing. ‘I'd be one to 
‘em, sure enough, if they knew what 
deceit I suspect ‘em both of tryin’ to 
practice.” 

Olivia sprang backward. Her eyes 
flashed. ‘Do you mean that, Aunt 
Thyrza? Do you mean they—they knew 
all along he would get well?” 

‘**T mean they jus’ played on your be- 
lief he would wt get well. A word from 
either one of *’em would have made 
you alter as quick as wink, but they 
did n't say it. Not them! They wanted 
to get you “(way from me by hook or by 
crook; an’ they wanted you to make a 
‘yistoeratie match besides, no matter 
wether it left you widow or wife.” 

“True.” murmured Olivia, in her 
shame, her wretchedness, her growing 
affright. The homely phraseology of 
her aunt Thyrza threw fresh revealing 
rays upon all which had passed. She had 
really been but a puppet in the hands of 
two ambitious kinswomen. She perceived 
this now, and the realization kindled an 
indignant fire in her young soul. She 
herself had been blameable enough, but 
their eusning had dealt with her faulti- 
ness no less coolly than ignobly. 

Vou. VIL—2 


An hour, two hours passed. Olivia 
had paid no heed to Mrs. Satterthwaite’s 
request. At last, by about half-past one 
o'clock, a second summons came from 
the same lady. Would Mrs. Delaplaine 
have luncheon served upstairs, or would 
she take it down in the dining-room with 
her two aunts ? 

Olivia seemed to muse for a moment. 
Then she answered the serVant that she 
desired no jJuncheon whatever, but that 
her aunt, Mrs. Ottarson, would be served 
upstairs, here, in the sitting-room. 

The luncheon was sent up for two, 
and Mrs. Ottarson forced Olivia to swal- 
low at least a few mouthfuls of food. 
She did not like the girl's glassy eyes, 
her continual startled, nervous motions 
and the complete absence of all color in 
her vigilant, strained, harassed coun- 
tenance. The elder woman felt that all 
consolatory language must fall ineffect- 
ive upon the younger one. That single 
irrepressible dread had grown into an 
anguish of suspense now, and no power 
except a certain dark yet distinct piece 
of information could alleviate its co- 
gency. Meanwhile Mrs. Ottarson had 
misgivings lest some piteous collapse 
might soon overwhelm Olivia. She was 
like a being borne in a rudderless and 
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oarless boat at the mercy of a flood 
which swept her toward an inexorable 
abyss. If the flood itself would only re- 
tard its menacing current, all might still 
be well with that unhappy, jeopardized 
life. But if not—! To watch Olivia as 
she restlessly, almost fiercely waited what 
she held to be her impending doom, was 
to comprehend how keen were her spir- 
itual torments. 

By about three o'clock there came a 
knock at the door. Mrs. Ottarson went 


herself and answered the knock, this 
time. She admitted Mrs. Satterthwaite, 


followed by Mrs. Auchincloss. Both 
gave her a little freezing bow, and passed 
her without the least apparent concern 
as to whether she returned it or no. 

** My dear,” began Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
as the two ladies approached Olivia, who 
stood in the centre of the chamber, ** since 
you thought it best not to come to us we 
have decided it is best we should come to 
you.” 

Olivia bowed her head. Both her visit- 
ors must have seen the striking pathetic 
change that had been wrought in her 
appearance. 

‘* Well,” said the girl, coldly and 
formally, ** You have come to tell me that 
Mr. Delaplaine is . . recovering, no doubt. 
1 have heard that he will recover. Have 
I heard correctly?” 

The ladies looked at one another. 

‘Don’t speak, please, Letitia,” said 
Mrs. Satterthwaite to her sister, in a low, 
eager voice. ** Let me speak.” 

Oliviacaught thetwo sentences. ** Pray 
do speak at once,” she said. ** I wish to 
know my fate.” 

‘You foolish girl!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, who had become paler than 
perhaps she herself guessed. ‘* He is sur- 
prisingly better. Yes, the doctors now 
say that with a little careful nursing his 
life will be spared to his many friends. 
These will all be so thankful for this 
miracle. And why should not you be as 
well? You, my child, who now bear his 
name and whom he will cherish as his wife 
with a fondness, an indulgence, that—” 

A sharp, harsh ery sounded from 
Olivia, here. She lifted her hand and 
elenched it. ‘* You knew—you_ both 
knew—that it might turn out like this!” 
she broke forth, with a voice of accusa- 
tion, irony and despair. ‘You acted 


with deceit—with cruelty. Oh, you we 
very diplomatic—very non-committa 
There is nothing I can charge you wi 
having said—it is what you did not sa 
that now makes me feel how you hay 
acted as my tempters—my enemies ! 
will kill me—or I hope it will.” Sh 
swerved sideways, at this moment, an 
both her hands went to her breast a 
though she would tear from it somethin: 
that suffocated her. . . Again she reeled 
and by this time Mrs. Ottarson had darted 
toward her, past those whom she had thu: 
heatedly addressed. 

‘Tf I do die,” she went on, with her 
look still fastened on the faces of her 
aunts, while she steadied herself, so to 
speak, in the arms of Mrs. Ottarson, ** you 
—you—both of you two cold, heartless 
women—will . . have to . 
Rigs 

She did not pronounce the word 
** death,” but as her eyes closed and her 





. answer for 


breath resolved itself into a few short 
resonant gasps, this word was faintly 
shaped by her lips. 

And then her form grew limp and 


effortless in Mrs. Ottarson's clasp. She 
had swooned, though the fit of uncon- 
sciousness was not a long one. But she 
awoke from it in delirium. That night 
her life, and not the life of her husband, 
was in peril. He had indeed already 
made wonderful strides toward conva 
But with Olivia Delaplaine 
it was just the opposite. The physicians 
who watched her hourly expected an 
acute cerebral paralysis, or, if not that, 
a dementia consequent upon 
nervous shock. Even Mrs. 
(who would not have left her if certain 
that every boarder in her establishment 
was to vacate it by the morrow) had not 
dreamed of how drastic had been the 
tension laid upon her darling’s unpre- 
pared brain. As it was, stifling her tears 
like the brave soul nature had fashioned 
her, she hovered near Olivia, waiting, 
hoping, silently praying, but never for 
getting capably to prove herself of sery 
ice as well. 


lescence. 


severe 


Ottarson 
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The chronicler of the present history 
must now record that more than seven 
teen months have elapsed since Olivia's 
illness terminated, so fittingly yet so 
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omily, the dramatic misfortune of 
lor wedding-day. As the play-bills in 
t).e theatres will sometimes have it, our 
s ene changes from grave to mirthful; 

d one might readily concede that the 
cfé in Delmonico’s, toward about eleven 
o clock ona crisp-aired January evening, 


the fashionable clans, for it vas to be 
marked by the first Patriarchs’ Ball of 
the season. Aspinwall would not for 
the world have missed airing in the Del- 
monico rooms upstairs his new coat 
(just over from London) with the rolling 
satin collar, his white waistcoat with 











‘“MRS. OTTARSON HAD DARTED TOWARD HER.” 


might supply all desirable elements Of 
mirth. 

The large, crowded room certainly 
looked gay in the extreme. It was not 
bariolé like the lady-haunted restaurant 
that faced on Fifth Avenue, but its mer- 
riment of mingled yoices compensated 
for the absence of festal color. Nearly 
all the tables were occupied, and at one 
of these sat Jasper Massereene and ¢s 
uncongenial an associate as young As- 
pinwall Satterthwaite. 

They had not entered the café together, 
but had met here only a few minutes 
previously. Aspinwall was now in his 
graduating year at Columbia, and had 
long held his manhood to be about as 
firmly planted a fact in the estimation 
of a large publie as the bluff, gallant, 
sailor-like bronze statue of Farragut just 
across the way at the edge of Madison 
Square. To-night meant a gathering of 


the gold buttons, and his new cat’s-eye 
stud with the small row of diamonds 
running round it, of which the young 
Duke of Dunderhead had condescended 
to say last summer at one of the Newport 
Casino balls: ** By Jove, now, that’s quite 
neat, isn’t it?” Aspinwall’s pale, beard- 
less face had lighted up as he strolled 
into the big marble-floored room, wrapped 
in his sable-lined overcoat, and perceived 
**Cousin Jasper.” But the spirits of 
Massereene momentarily darkened, proof 
though their usual brightness rendered 
him against the depression produced by 
the ordinary bore. Aspinwall was in no 
sense an ordinary bore. The years that 
bring wisdom to the sophomore had in 
his case only inflated with fresh vanities 
the senior. And the worst of it all, as 
Massereene may quickly have decided 
while his young relation flung off the 
costly outer garment preparatory to  sit- 
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ting down at the same table with him- 
self, lay in the solidity of the worldly 
backing by which all these vanities were 
supported. This young Aspinwall Satter- 
thwaite was a nonentity, an ignoramus, 
just able to acquit himself in his college 
exercises with decent competency, and 
yet the amplitude of his father’s bank 
account and the witchery of possessing 
a family name with a strong patrician 
aroma diffused from it—here were potent 
considerations enough to make many a 
clever young girl, his superior in a hun 
dred ways, feel glad if he would conde 
secend, during the progress of the ball 
upstairs this evening, to pause even for 
a few precious minutes at her side. 
Alas ! we speak with wonder, some 
times, of the days when men like Moore 
and Sheridan, provided they chose to 
leave Grub Street and seek the society of 
the dandies elsewhere, perforce had to 
eringe hat in hand to my Lord this and 
my Lord that, begging the entrée to 
Watier’s in Bolton Street, or moving 
heaven and earth to secure a card for 
White's... 
as a poet of our own century phrases it. 
and vet. 


Well, the old order changes, 


. does it so radically change, 
after all? *A man’s house is his cas 
tle,’ cries the select-souled American of 
to-day, ‘and he has a right to ask whom 
he pleases thither.” True ; but what if 
the castle be built with too feudal an 
architectural touch, good friend, and 
filled by an assemblage who are lords 
and ladies in all exeept the titles that 
they would break their proud, undemo- 
cratic hearts to win? Caste, unless it 
virtue, intellect or 
gvood-breeding, is the foulest fungus in a 
republican soil. And caste that has 
none of these claims for its permission 
to thrive, infests and infects the chief 
cities of our land at this time. Young 
Aspinwall Satterthwaite meant and ex- 
pressed caste of just this baleful charac- 
ter. Where was the difference between 
his actual hereditary ‘* position” and 
that of some English, French, German 
or Austrian stripling who presumes upon 


be founded upon 


the prestige his own merits never earned 
him, and of which his follies might very 
properly dispossess him ? 

‘We have our dukes and marquises 
and earls here,’ thought Jasper Masser- 
eene as he looked at his cousin, now, 
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‘There 


across’ the table of the café. 
is n't the same historic romanticism about 
them; their fields of sway are narrower 
they sometimes, though not always, ex 
hibit more vulgarity and less native re 
finement than their prototypes do. But 
their assumption, their monopoly, their 
implied arrogance, is after all nearly the 


same.’ 


* You won't drink anything more, 
old chap 2?” 
saving. 


Aspinwall was meanwhile 
He had just ordered a brandy 
and-soda ; he had ealled for it as a soda 
and-brandy, doubtless with some idea 
that to reverse the names of the liq 
uids thus would indicate a more En 
glish turn of idiom. He wanted above 
all imaginable things to be English; he 
would rather have been undissentingly 
thought that by his set than have re- 
ceived from them any honor the‘r esteem 
could devise for him. ‘I 
drink something before I 
crush like this ball. 
brutally common, you know. 
break their necks for tickets. 

so in the old days, 


generally 
vo to a big 
These affairs are so 

People 
It was n't 
when the town 
was n't so large. They hadn't Patri- 
arch balls at the Fourteenth Street Del- 
monico’s, but they used to have Assem- 
blies, and then the rush wasn't half 
what it is now.” 

**No,” said Massereene amiably, ** 1 
suppose not.” 

He knew nothing with regard to the 
Fourteenth Street Delmonico’s. He had 
possibly been at Eton when its dead 
and-gone glories were flourishing, and 
as oblivious that it existed as he was 
conscious of the old century-battered 
statue of Henry Sixth in the quadrangle 
there, of the sweet umbrageous elms 
half obscuring Windsor’s massive towers 
a few hundred yards beyond, and of the 
keen perplexity wrought by Latin verses 
upon the undergraduate mind. 

3ut perhaps there may have been a 
stray reveler among the talkative com- 
pany scattered about him this evening, 
whose forty or fifty or even sixty years 
contained vivid reminiscences of that 
other demolished and irreparable struct- 
ure. He may have been as fine a beau 
in his day as was Aspinwall Satter 
thwaite to-night, while he sat sipping 
his refection here in the new Delmon- 
ico’s, and dreaming of the old. Mem- 
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ory is a tyrannous optimist on her own 
cround of retrospection. What colors 
she can paint with, joyous as well as 
sombre! This musing individual whom 
| iake the liberty of faneying, and who 
iy have had no real identity whatever, 
vuld have had to ask his sad soul after 
many a dead and loved comrade, many 
happy and treasured reunion. 
The wine seethed crisper in the gob- 
let then than it did to-night, and the 
iughter of those who quaffed it rang 
with a mellower cadence. Where are 
those noctes ambrosiane now ? Where’s 
Harry with his wit, Frank with his 
sporting-talk, Louis with his love-affairs ? 
What's become of Johnny, with his 
princely manners, his exquisitely high- 
bred face, his early French education 
that gave him the least touch of a charm- 
ing accent when he spoke English, and 
his clean, superb fifty thousand a year ? 
How the girls courted him, how the 
mammas beamed on him, how the men 
vathered round him! Was ever a life 
so vadiantly fortunate as his? When 
he came into the Fourteenth Street Del 
monico’s, after opera or dinner, you 


would somehow always hear the cham- 
pagne-corks begin to pop not far away. 
It seemed like magic, but it was only 
tact; a sign, a whisper to one of the 
garcons, and there we all were, with 
our more economical whiskey-and-wate1 
spirited off, and the topaz Clicquot or 
Verzenay glistening or simmering be 
fore us. He was so considerate of his 
friends, so debonair, so frankly and 
heartily cordial, was Johnny, and withal 
such a natural instinctive aristocrat. 

Only a few years later he was met in 
Broadway with a faded and rather va 
cant face, and with his former laugh, 
though all the sunshine had gone from 
it. He had been very ill somewhere 
abroad, he said (alas! we had heard of 
the sudden madness that had struck him 
down in the midst of Parisian pleasure 
far too wildly chased), and they had 
shut him up for a long time. 
good to be out, he added, looking round 
him with a dim flash of his once lucid 
blue eye and a glimpse of that bel air 
which his mental ailment had marred 
pathetically. And not very long after 
this we learned of his death, and soon 
his relations were quarreling about his 


It was so 


money. 3ut others besides poor 
Johnny have passed away into the great 
shadow and mysfery, though he was 
the star of them all! How it would 
teem with ghosts, that Fourteenth Street 
Delmonico’s, if it had been left standing 
as it once stood, and they had not reared 
a huge upholstery store in its place! I 
sometimes feel like taking my hat off to 
that upholstery store and thanking it 
for the painful souvenirs that it spares 
me. It is like an immense merciful 
tomb, hiding a multitude of buried re- 
collections and suggestions. Better that 
new-married cov»les to-day should go 
there and buy carpets and furniture for 
the flats they have just rented, while 
they dream of soon-to-be-sought cradles 
and of heaven knows what domestic 
felicity besides, than that middle-aged 
croakers like myself, or the imaginary 
ruminator whom I have mentioned, 
should dine and tipple once more in the 
haunt of those dear dead friends. Better 
this, indeed, than that we should dance 
in ball-rooms where our springing step 
would now seem adesecration—as though 
we literally danced on the graves them- 
selves of merry-makers whose blithe feet 
once kept time so rhythmically to our 
own! 


No doubt most of those who gave the 
ball thisevening would have held Aspin- 
wall Satterthwaite’s anticipatory remarks 
concerning it to be highly impertinent. 
[It was the first large entertainment of a 
public kind that Massereene had ever wit- 
nessedin New York. He had been travel- 
ing about the West for many months 
after his return to these shores. He had 
wanted to see his country, not the sea- 
board, metropolitan, ultra-civilized por- 
tion of it. He had been everywhere, as 
2 man may say who has roamed from St. 
Paul to New Orleans and from New York 
or Boston to San Francisco. At last he 
had drifted eastward again; and the Sat- 
terthwaites, knowing of his return, had 
sent him a card for the present ball. 

Aspinwall accompanied him upstairs, 
and introduced him, with a flourishing 
manner which he strongly disliked, to 
the ladies who ** received in a room not 
far from the main ball-room. Massereene 
felt himself a stranger as he passed the 
threshold of the latter apartment. But 
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Mrs. Satterthwaite, blazing with dia- 
monds, soon saw him and called him to 
her side. He remembered, then, that he 
had engaged himself to dance the cotillon 
with Emmeline, and that he had sent this 
young lady a bouquet in testimony of 
the honor she was supposed to do him. 
But Emmeline, who soon paused near 
him in the promenade that followed every 
waltz or polka, had by no means forgot- 
ten either his engagement or his tribute. 

‘Thanks so very much for those 
charming flowers,” she said, stopping for 
amoment at his side, while three gallants 
who accompanied her opened their eyes 
uncivilly wide at him. And then 
Emmeline passed on, and in a little while 
he saw Elaine, attended with an equal de- 
votion, and not long afterward he had 
said to Mrs. Satterthwaite: 

** Your daughters are enjoying them- 
selves, are they not? It is very pleasant 
to see how happily their faces beam.” 

These were commonplace words, and 
yet Mrs. Satterthwaite turned smilingly 
to hear them because of their speaker. 
Several other gentlemen were standing 
before her; she was one of the matrons 
who never missed being courteously at- 
tended. She was a power in society, and 
her increasing age was for this reason 
ignored. The men who wanted to push 
their way beset her with their suavities, 
and the men who had already pushed 
their. way and who wanted to remain in 
her good graces, offered, for the most 
part, a similar politeness. She never suf- 
fered from the neglect experienced by 
other maturer ladies; she entertained 
too much for that. Besides, even if it had 
not been thoroughly well-known that no 
young gentleman could dine or sup at the 
delectable Satterthwaite mansion who 
did not pay his court to ** mamma,” she 
possessed the esprit de salon which made 
her at any time a vivacious transient 
companion. 

‘*Yes,” she now said to Massereene, 
“the girls are having a jolly time. 
They always do, I’m glad to say.” And 
then she tapped him on the shoulder 
with her jeweled fan. ‘*Come, now,” 
she went on, “ you must n’t waste your- 
self upon a poor old woman like me. 
You must bear in mind that you are a 
somebody.” 


I a somebody?” replied Massereene. 


‘‘Of course you are,” pursued Mrs 
Satterthwaite. ‘‘The idea of your not 
recognizing it! Lots of people are dying 
to know you. It’s been whispered about 
who you are.” 

‘*I’m the merest nobody, however,’ 
returned Massereene. 

“Oh! are you? Well, they do n't 
think so here. .. By the way, have you 
met my sister, Mrs. Auchincloss?” 

‘“Not here—yet,” returned Masser 
eene, 

‘*‘Oh, you mean that you dined there 
the other day. Yes, I heard that you 
did. It was quite a large dinner, was n't 
it? And Mrs. Delaplaine, my niece, 
was there, was she not?” 

aes.” 

‘* Did you sit near her?” 

‘* No; at some distance away.” 

‘* You were presented, however? ” 

“Yes; but we had met before.” 

‘‘T remember—in London. Do you 
think her handsome?” 

Massereene gave a little start at this 
question. ‘*Who could fail to think 
so?” he said. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite laughed in her me- 
tallic ‘‘society” way. ‘‘I hope you 
do n't say that because she is my niece. 
You will most probably see her to- 
night.” 

He did, a little later. She was stand- 
ing near her husband; they had just 
entered the ball-room. She wore white, 
with a string of large pearls about her 
throat, and others braided amid the 
yapory gold of her hair. A great many 
eyes were fixed upon her; she was the 
belle of the Patriarchs’ Ball that even- 
ing, beyond a shadow of dispute. She 
appeared to be neither specially ignorant 
nor conscious of this fact, but the com- 
plete repose of her demeanor may have 
meant indifference. She held four or 
five bouquets of tea-roses and. lilies-of- 
the-valley, bound together and making 
one immense cluster. She was more 
beautiful than when we saw her last, 
though the girlish delicacy of her face 
had yielded to the spell of a sweet ex- 
pansion, like the candor of an unfolded 
flower after its half-sheathed bud. But 
at the same time there was an expres- 
sion on her face which had no concern 
with its youth and unblemished bloom. 
Perhaps it was rather a fitful visitation 
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then an actual expression. It put, now 
aii then, an icy light into her eyes and 
hey smile; it seemed to come and go 
acooss her brow darkly, like a shadow; 
it ‘ived a moment in the tenser-drawn 
lines of her lips; it quivered at the edge 
of her sensitive nostril, or was conveyed 
in the transitory droop of her graceful 


head. It was intangible, undefinable, 
yer it was there. Was it disappoint- 


went, unwilling toleration of wrong, 
tempt of self? Was it either of 
or was it all three subtly com- 
mingled and interblended? 

Massereene had just begun to ask his 
own thoughts one or two questions of 
that kind. Olivia Delaplaine’s face had 
fascinated and haunted him. He knew 
her story, or a certain part of it. Who 
did not know? Had it not been cried 
from the house-tops? The strangeness of 
her sudden marriage to a man more than 
twice her years had caused the widest 
comment, and her long subsequent. ill- 
uess had given rise to many peculiar con- 
tradictory reports. But it had never 
authentically transpired that she had 
married Spencer Delaplaine with the 
fixed belief in his immediate death. The 
world, with all its random uncharitable- 
ness, had spared her this distinct charge. 
It all came to the ane result: she had 
been excessively talked about, but she 
had chosen a husband of the highest po- 
sition, and neither gossip nor scandal 
had cast the least injurious slur upon 
her own. After everything was said, 
what had she probably done? Married 
a man older than herself, answered the 
babblers in the land, for his money and 
his station. But then she had had sta- 
tion herself; she was far better born 
than he; she came of the oldest Knick- 
erbocker lineage. Hundreds of those 
whom social notoriety of any sort keen- 
ly interests, were anxious to see her and 
know her. It had got abroad that she 
was to appear in gay circles to-night at 
the Patriarchs’, for the first time since 
ner return from Europe. She had spent 
last winter at Nice and Cannes and 
Monte Carlo with her husband, and 
though they had been home ever since 
latter August, their life had most suc- 
cessfully eluded publicity. Till late Oc- 
tober Mrs. Delaplaine had dwelt in a 
country-seat on the Hudson, of which 


these, 


her husband had secured a long lease. 
For a month or so she had been passing 
her time most obscurely in West Tenth 
Street, and had not accepted a single 
invitation until very recently, when she 
had appeared at a dinner-party given in 
her honor by her aunt, Mrs. Archibald 
Auchincloss, 

Thus much Massereene and hosts of 
others had read concerning her in the 
society columns of the newspapers; for 
she had remained, as the picturesquely- 
wedded wife of so eminent a personage 
as Spencer Delaplaine, just that object of 
prying curiosity which purveyors of on 
dits and canards are forever bent upon 
jealously observing. Massereene now 
went up to her and took the hand which 
she graciously offered him, with a feeling 
of pity in his large, kindly heart that she 
should be so mercilessly and speedily beset 
by the stares of the surrounding throngs. 

Spencer Delaplaine, looking, in his 
evening-dress, a trifle older, but no less 
elegant and distinguished than when we 
saw him last, shook hands cordially with 
Massereene, whom he had met afew days 
ago at the notable Auchincloss dinner. 
He was clearly aware of the attention 
that he and his wife were causing, but 
he bore himself with a consummate seem- 
ing unconcern of it. Tall, gray, serene, 
faultlessly gentlemanlike, he stood beside 
Olivia, presenting to her loveliness a con- 
trast that was of cruel violence if one 
were aware of the relationship between 
them. Some of his old friends asserted 
of him that he bore himself, since his 
marriage, in an austerer way, and that 
he ostensibly cared less for either the 
notice or the esteem of his kind. Mas- 
sereene, who rarely permitted himself to 
dislike people without cause, was repelled 
by something in his voice, his manner, 
his gestures and the turns of his phrases. 
‘* Bloodless insensibility to all that is most 
finely human,” thought the young man, 
‘* was never stamped upon a face with 
greater emphasis.” And then his eyes 
wandered to Olivia. ‘‘ What a life he 
must lead her!” his meditations went on. 

‘IT somehow can’t see in her face the 
reason why she married him, though his 
explains one side of the question per- 
fectly.” 

Massereene almost fancied that Mrs. 
Delaplaine’s blue eyes lit for him in a 
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eyateful way as he and she soon began 
conversation. The staring, brief a while 
as she had been called upon to endure it, 
musthave proved extremely unpleasant. 
Bat Spencer Delaplaine’s acquaintance 
too wide a one for a number of the 
ntlemen present who desired the honor 
knowing his wife not summarily to 
“quest that he would introduce them. 
Qlivia’s practical triumphs now com- 
need in vivid earnest. She had never 
til now felt what has truly been called 
the intoxication of the ball-room; and 
ere is the woman with brilliant beauty 
id with her years hardly counting be- 

md the term of girlhood who ever 
tops to ask herself whether this heady 

ine of flattery, admiration and enjoy- 
ient that she lifts to her lips be not, 
after all, a beverage with more sparkle 
than flavor and with less cheer than en- 
ticement? We, who are alittle older than 
Olivia was that night, we of either the 
beau sexe or its opposite, have grown 
to think this wine a poor and even an 
acid vintage. But we loved it once, and 
now our palates are alone to blame. And 
the wine will always be poured for some 
vlad lips, while other paler and wearier 
ones refuse it, from satiety, perhaps dis- 
gust as well! 

Olivia quatfed it very willingly, sur- 
prised that the draught should be so 
agreeable. She had heard a hundred 
times of the follies that make the im 
petus and stimulus of society. But the 
pretty speeches that were now addressed 
to her had no indication of this aimless 
quality. Her wit, innate and nimble, 
exulted in placid contests which it was 
now called upon to wage. 


t 


She was not 
old enough to perceive the flippaney in 
such undertaking, and she was sensible 
enough keenly and readily to discrimi- 
nate between the ball-room bore, so 
ubiquitous and so intolerable, and the 
man of good reason, comparatively rare 
as he may be, who occasionally drifts 
Delmoniconian gayeties. A|- 
ready she had promised to dance the 
German with her cousin, Aspinwall Sat- 
terthwaite; this dainty stripling had not 
been quite sure whether he had done a 
discreet thing or no in engaging her at 
the Auchincloss dinner, of which he had 
been one of the guests. Olivia had ac- 
cepted his offer, and perhaps the most 


among 


tasteful and expensive of the bouquets 
that she carried had been the one sent 
by Aspinwall. 

Massereene watched her swiftly-grow- 
ing popularity. He saw that she not 
only relished her belleship but carried it 
with an air of facile security. 

‘She is beautiful,” he thought; ‘and 
young. She likes to shine, and she de- 
serves to shine. She is unhappy, and 
this babble affects her like a soothing 
elixir. That marble fellow, her husband, 
is secretly in love with her. I am 
mightily mistaken, or he deplores while 
he is proud of the admiration that she 
creates.” 

Delaplaine kept his wife in sight with 
a vigilance to justify this belief. Hosts 
of old friends waited to shake hands 
with him, yet he entirely deserted his 
former standard of deportment. He 
ceased to be the beau of yesterday: he 
sought no one; his calm eye observed 
but did not solicit. 

At last, just before supper, Massereene 
seized a chance. ‘‘ You have been be- 
sieged,” he said to Olivia. ‘* But have 
you yet been asked to sup with any one? 
[ hear that it is the custom here, at these 
Patriarch balls, to accept an escort to 
one of the small tables below, in the 
supper-room. Will you accept me 7” 

A march was just then struck up by 
the orchestra; it meant the march to 
supper. Mr. J. Remington Todd had 
just given his arm to Mrs. Madison Lex- 
ington, the richest woman in the room, 
and the admitted queen of society. He 
led the way to the apartment below 
The rest of the assemblage pre- 
pared to follow Mr. J. Remington 
Todd, the arbiter of the Patriarchs’, the 
gentleman who could by a wave of his 
little finger *‘ keep out” the undesirable 
Miss Smith or ** push back ” the ineligi- 
ble Mr. Jones. There is always a Mr. 
J. Remington Todd in all great cities. 
He is a human expedient that rises ready 
at the call of social emergency. He in- 
terests himself with lists; he decides who 
shall cross the sacred patrician threshold 
and who shall not. He is alert, evasive, 
dexterous, polite and appropriately frivol- 
ous. He has nothing weightier to do than 
to make laws of just this petty sort, and 
in a country which has the republican 
right of despising such laws, he might 


stairs. 
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have something a great deal wiser to do. 
Massereene had already heard of Mr. J. 
Remington Todd. ‘Shall we follow 
the Generalissimo ?” he said, offering his 
arm to Olivia. 

Olivia slipped her own arm into his. 
But just as she did so, Aspinwall Satter- 
thwaite rushed up. 

‘**My dear cousin!” he exclaimed. 
And then, seeing Massereene, he drew 
back. Aspinwall prided himself upon 
being always a gentleman of irreversible 
breeding—among those whom he con- 
sidered hisequals. ** Oh,” hesaid, ‘‘I see 
you have someone else, cousin Olivia.” 

‘*‘Come and join us, won't you ?” 
answered Massereene, shortly. 
thing made him detest Aspinwall just 
then. He went downstairs with Mrs. 
Delaplaine. Aspinwall followed. There 
was the usual great hurry for tables. 
It happened that Massereene and Olivia 
secured one at which the great Mrs. 
Lexington and her professional kind of 
escort, Mr. Todd, had already seated 
themselves. It was not in the order of 
things that these two seats at this par- 
ticular table should be thus occupied. 
Mrs. Ogden Van Wagenen was expected ; 
she had not arrived, for some reason. 
Mrs. Lexington looked a storm-cloud at 
Olivia, and then suddenly grew pleasant. 
She recognized Olivia as a Van Rensse- 
laer; she had been a Van Twiller her- 
self; it was so delightful, swiftly mused 
this great lady, to have a person of one’s 
own kind near one. She smiled upon 
Olivia and promptly began a conversa- 
tion with her. She even condescended 
to introduce herself—she, the magisterial 
Mrs. Lexington, a personage whom even 
Mrs. Auchineloss would have paid dute- 
ous court to! She spoke to Olivia of her 
father, of her husband; she was com- 
plaisant, almost garrulous. She had 
a galaxy of the Lexington diamonds 
strung about a weirdly thin neck; she 
was a very ugly woman, but she was 
Mrs. Lexington, and so people bowed 
down to her. On her other side, elbow- 
ing Mr. Todd, sat a lady named Mrs. 
Quinby Spence. The Quinby Spences, 
husband and wife, had been desirous of 
slipping into society for several years 
past. Mrs. Quinby Spence, a lady with 
sharp, thin face and a pair of nervous 
black eyes, managed to get herself seated 


Some- 


near the great Mrs. Lexington. She h: 
contrived to whisper a word or two 
the ear of Mr. Todd. ‘Introduce m: 
please, won't you ?” Mrs. Quinby Spen: 
had said. The Quinby Spences ha 
feasted J. Remington Todd again an 
again in their splendid house in Fifty 
Seventh Street. 3ut Mr. Todd no\ 
winced notwithstanding. The Quinb 
Spences were ‘‘in,” but they were not s: 
‘‘in” that they should presume light], 
to seek acquaintanceship with a poten 
tate like Mrs. Madison Lexington. Still 
‘*introduce me, please,’ had been im 
perative. Mr. Todd, with his bland 
moonlike face embarrassedly aglow, 
made the presentation. Mrs. Quinby 
Spence, talking across the solid shoulder 
of him who had thus introduced her, 
said most volubly and effusively to the 
lady whose social cachet she desired to 
obtain: 

‘*T am so glad to meet you, Mrs. Lex 
ington! It gives me such pleasure! 
We have entertained so many mutual 
friends. I am very fond of entertaining 
at dinner.” 


‘** Really?” murmured the great Mrs. 


Lexington. 
**Yes—very fond. I was thinking 


over our many dinner-parties the other 
day. My husband and I were trying to 
recall just how many we had given this 
winter. It may seem to you, my dear 
Mrs. Lexington, a rather curious matter 
to think of at all, but we estimated, my 
husband and I, that we had entertained, 
during the last few months, almost a 
thousand people.” 

Mrs. Quinby Spence thought this was 
all quite proper to say. So many of 
the really select people had been to her 
dinner-parties! It had indeed been said 
of the Quinby Spences that they had 
‘dined themselves ” into society. 

But the great Mrs. Lexington did not 
respond, She contented herself with 
turning to her friend, Mr. Todd, and 
saying in a tenuously lady-like whisper: 

‘*Good heavens! Does this woman 
keep a hotel?” 

But, all the same, Mrs. Quinby Spence 
scored a point and succeeded thenceforth 
in knowing Mrs. Lexington, and thus 
sealing the last rung of that social lad- 
der which for years she had so assidu- 
ously climbed. 
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THE ENTERPRISE 


ssereene and Olivia were mean- 

at the same table. Olivia had not 
arned the value of social grades. 
lid not realize how much importance 
iain in the civility of the thin, ugly 
an who had just been polite to her. 
spinwall, also, was at that table. He 
begun to be very jealous of Masser- 
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eene. It had vividly cecurred to him 
that Olivia was the belle of the Patri- 
archs’ Ball, and he resented the idea of 
being ‘‘cut out” by even so acknowl- 
edged a notability as Jasper Massereene. 

But meanwhile Olivia had had an- 
other most wary and intent observer. 
This was her husband, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE ENTERPRISE AND THE BOXER. 


(1813.) 


WE sailed the trim brig Enterprise, and scoured 
The seas and bays and inlets, swooping down 
On British navigation, beak and claws, 

Till Terror snatched the trumpet of our fame 
And blew it loud. A hundred strong were we, 
We liked our canvas plumage, wooden walls, 
And brave commander Burrows. He so well 
Had trained us to our service on the brig, 


That by one will, which 


The vessel was inspired ; 


seemed to be her own, 
and gracefully 


She moved or stayed, like some strong-pinioned fowl 
Whose life is air and billow. 


On our track 


Was sent, to sink or capture us, a brig, 

The Boxer, in command of Captain Blythe. 

Above a hundred manned her, chosen men 

Well versed in sea-fights and not dreading death. 
In any part her outfit nothing lacked 

That forethought joined to long experience 

Could with free hand bestow. She crossed the deep 
Hope-winged and steered by warlike confidence. 


Ere new September’s sun had quite forgot 

His August anger, and when that ardent god 

Had sent his gray forerunners up the east, 

In shore, scarce three leagues south of Pemmaquid, 


The Boxer lay at anchor. 


We could see 


Her upper half of rigging, yards and spars 
Against the starry sky above the shore. 

The wind was south by west, a freshening breath 
That filled with steady progress all our sails. 


Things dangerous give warning ere they strike : 
The baned snake rattles and the lightning’s ship 
Darkens the verge. But we, to warn the brig 


And rouse her from her 


slumber, as she lay 


Rocked on the breathing bosom of the sea, 
Sent her an iron message round and swift, 
That chipped a mast and cut a stay in twain. 
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The sending woke the echoes of the coast, 

Ran up the flag of England to the peak 

And strained upon the digging anchor-fluke. 

We heard the alien orders trumpeted, 

The roll of drums, the hoisting of the sails, 
Then swung our helm to larboard, stood to sea, 
And showed the British mariners our heels. 
With all sails set we stood away to sea; 

And knew that, having sent so sweet a kiss, 
We should be followed by our charmer soon, 


Out of the wide Atlantic rose the sun, 

As red as Mars and girt with pageantry. 
Dismissing satiate Sleep, he scattered far 

The insubstantial navies of the dark. 

He cast a splendid presage on our sails 

And showed us, far astern, the English brig 
Crowding her canvas in excited chase. 

Her sails were puffed out like the blowing cheeks 
That the old painters, picturing the sky, 

Gave the personified, Joud-rushing winds. 

Tho’ thus she strained, until we clewed and reefed 
She fell behind and faded from our sight; 

But, at his post, the lookout ever kept 

His glass set on her, if she waxed or waned. 
And now, with zest expectant, each man broke 
His sleepy fast; and, at the fragrant board, 

The frolic spume of quip and badinage, 

Cast up by surging thoughts too deep for word 
Rose free and sparkled with misleading light. 


But leaning forward under press of sail, 

Hull down and far to leeward, gained on us 
The Boxer, plunging, tearing through the waves, 
We lay to for a while, then luffed and tacked 
Until an eighteen pounder at her bow 

Sent us a bare-back rider on the wind. 

We heard him ery and saw him as he leaped 
Lightly at our curved mainsail, piercing it 

As if indeed it were a papered hoop 

Held up to jump through in a cireus-ring. 

And we, ready and waiting for the fight, 

With bulwarks down, screens up, the shot on deck, 
Guns loaded, tackles rove, yards slung, fires out, 
And powder filled, stood silent at our posts 

And meant the battle should be sharp and brief. 


3ut on the Boxer they had yet no will 

To close with us so soon; for, coming up, 

They at respectful distance ministered 

Their broadside thunder, damaging in chief 

Our topsails, flying-jib, top-gallant mast. 

But we took lower, readier aim, and when, 

On the white summit of a hill-like wave, 

The lifted Boxer rose and showed the green 
Below her water-line, we paid her back 

With the fierce best that our loud guns could do, 
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No fabled dragons ours that, roaring rage, 
Belched flame and smoke and dealt destruction dire, 
With instant iteration, peal on peal 

No fables these the Boxer surely found. 

We paused to let the smoke lift and beheld 

A hurrying to and fro upon her deck, 

And saw her veering to the starboard tack. 

We followed gleefully, and twice with grape 

We raked her, fore and aft, as to the wind 

She came up shivering. But Saint George’s cross 
Yet at her gatf-peak flaunted enmity. 


Her captain, seeing his unhappy case, 

The dead and wounded thick about the guns, 
The leaky damage to the hull, the masts 

Half cut in twain, stood on the quarter-deck 
And propped the failing courage of his men: 
‘“Tho’ sorely pressed, we shall not lose the fight 
If yet your hearts are equal to your hands; 

For victory of valor and of strength 

Is evermore begot. And will you strike 

To Yankee her great flag that rules the seas— 
To rebels that, with open aid of France, 
Wrested the fairest jewel from our crown ? 
They fought, they said, for precious liberty— 
For liberty ! and have not freed their slaves ! 
Nay, nay, you shall not haul the ensign down; 
Go nail it to the mast: we will not strike 

The flag of England on our brig to-day !" 

The leak was stopped, the masts were stayed, decks cleared, 
And, ready again for action, down on us 

The Boxer bore to seatter us to the winds. 


Far west, upon our inland prairie sea, 

Two buffaloes with deadly hatred meet, 

And one is gored and suddenly slinks away 

To lick his wounds and gather his spent strength. 
His pain excites his fury, and he turns 
Undaunted on his stronger enemy 

With tenfold greater violence than at first. 

So, on us now the Boxer, bellowing war, 

Her oak flanks smoking and her head bent down, 
Turned furiously. The sea, struck into foam, 
Dashed over her like pawed-up prairie dust. 

But ever, as she rose upon the wave, 

We welcomed her with carnage and a roar, 

And riddled her in rigging, sails and hull. 


Thus, when the eastward shadows for three hours 
Had flatly rigged the rounded, seamy decks, 

Did the two brigs approach, discharging death, 
And searcely half a pistol-shot apart, 

Stand wrapped in battle. Loud and fiercely hot, 
The grim ingredients of floating war 

Mixed in that witches-caldron. Blythe was dead. 
Burrows lay dying; carried from the deck, 

He saw our colors through a rift of smoke, 

And pointing toward them, said, ‘‘Strike not the flag! 
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The stars of dawn are in its azure field 

And in its stripes the sunrise; it denotes 

A strife with dark oppression, old-world wrongs— 
A progress toward the goal of liberty. 


What Hampden, Cromwell fought for, we to-day 
Are fighting for; we carry on their war. 

Our guns wake echoes of wise Milton’s songs, 

Of Burke’s appeals. Lower not fair Freedom's flag! 
For England’s greatest dead look down on us, 

And Washington and our slain patriots 

Look down on us, approving our just cause.” 


We cheered and fired, and cheered and fired again, 
Unmindful of the faltering replies 

The Boxer sent from her remaining guns. 

But they who manned them soon for quarter cried: 
‘Our colors nailed, we cannot haul them down.” 
Then Burrows heard that victory was ours, 

And clasped his hands and said: ‘‘I die content.” 


At Portland, whither we had safely borne 

The mass of shreds and splinters called the prize, 
We buried the brave commanders, side by side. 
The sympathetic music of the bands, 

The solemn throbbing of the muffled drums, 

The slow procession, stepping rhythmically, 

The somber drapery of the crowded streets, 

The farewell musket volleys—all of these 

Were salient, undivided honors paid 

The victor and the vanquished, now at peace. 


Dust in their graves upon our northern coast, 
They sleep away the ever-passing years, 
Burrows and Blythe, true heroes, worthy types 
Of valor, English and American— 
Brave hearts, firm wills, that shall not be forgot, 
While glory waits on patriotic deeds. 
Henry Abbey. 
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MAURICE THOMPSON, 
you go southward from Chattanooga, the alpine 
masses gradually lessen, until suddenly, just below 
Atlanta, the great Stone Mountain looms up like a 
monument set there to mark the limit of the pict- 
uresque part of Georgia. It is worth while to climb 
this gray pyramid, hard as the ascent is, for there is no- 
where a finer landscape panorama than that spread below and 
bounded by a sky-line as blue and dreamy as the eyes of a 
sleepy babe. 


~ Looking northward, you will follow billow above billow 
5 : of a mountainous sea sweeping away to where Yonah towers, 
CD and Tuccoa and Tallula leap and shine. Southward there are 


no mountains. On the horizon, indeed, some deep notches in 
the misty blue may deceive you if you trust them; they are 

{ mere hills. North of you the rivers and brooks are deep and 

rapid; south of you they are deep enough, but their flow 

is more suggestive of reserve. Sydney Lanier sang the song 
of the noisy little stream coming down from the hills of Habersham and out through 
the valleys of Hall; but the counties of Habersham and Hall are far away in the 
northeastern part of the State, where the Carolinas and Tennessee are hobnobbing 
with the Cherokee country. 

Northward lies the ‘‘up country” and southward the “low, country” of the 
old days. The beautiful and brilliant city of Atlanta lying yonder is in the 
midst of what the New South loves to eall the Piedmont region of Georgia; 
but its foot-hills are of a kind that reach a long way, and, at the best, its Alps 
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are the merest Alpines, like those near 
Tarascon in Provence, up which the 
doughty Tartarin led his club of  pre- 
varicating heroes. 

Augusta, yonder on the bank of the 
Savannah River, watches one gate of 
the Piedmont region with alert eyes, for 
there is gold up there in the hill coun- 
try: virgin gold, and gold of wheat and 
corn and potatoes and apples and cotton ; 
and—oh, whisper it low—gold of whis- 
key and apple-jack and peach-brandy! 
Down from the caves of Yonah and 
from the gorges of Tallulah, down from 
the hills of Habersham and out through 
the valleys of Hall, flows a brighter 
stream than that the poet sang of, a 
deep, strong current of commercial en- 
ergy in the form of an abundant agri- 
cultural produce. It was a no less noted 
traveler than Bayard Taylor who said 
that North Georgia was the only coun- 
try in the world that could be compared 
with Italy and lose nothing by the favor 
in the matters of scenery and climate. 
Viewed from the dome of Stone Mount- 
ain, the region certainly sustains itself 
under any load of poetry. 

Still, when you come down from the 
height and go on through the brushy 
hills to Berzelia, you somehow lose the 
fine impression and grow indifferent. 
Somebody has pointed out to you the 
humble house where Alexander Stephens 
lived and died; but with the man gone, 
the place has lost its interest. Present- 
ly the wide-awake somebody calls out 
‘‘Copse Hill,” and as the train thunders 
on you catch a glimpse of a rough little 
house on a hill. It is a notable house 
and a notable hill, as your eye holds 
the sketch—notable for a dry, desolate 
loneliness, a bristling, brushy, setting 
that suggests hopelessness, an indescrib- 
able air of out-of-the-way and of behind- 
the-times; and, more than all, for a pit- 
iful and pathetic expression of helpless 
content which hangs upon it like a 
heavy atmosphere. The hill is a sandy 
knob whose sides are overgrown with 
crisp, stunted oak bushes; the house is 
a mere cot of rough boards put together 
in the rudest fashion. No stretch of 
the most flexible imagination could tor- 
ture the scene into anything pictur- 
esque, or even picturable. 

“That is the home of Paul Hayne, 

Vou. VIL.—3 


the poet,” adds the voice. 
looks, and that is all. 

Up there in that poor dwelling lived 
and died a man of rare gifts. Paul 
Hamilton Hayne is a name not to be 
numbered with the great, but it is a 
name that will live along while. The 
man was a typical Southerner of the old 
school, and he was a poet also of the old 
school. His manners, his imagination, 
his faney, his views of life and his 
methods of thought and of work, were 
molded after the ancient models. He 
was well aware of this, and in a hun- 
dred letters that he wrote me he called 
himself old before he was fifty. And 
yet he was a genial, sunny-tempered 
and youthful-looking man when I saw 
him, long after most of these letters 
were written. 

Hayne never sang what I call typical 
Southern songs. His muse was not over- 
fervid; it had nothing tropical or super- 
passionate in its strain. The English 
classics had influenced him throughout 
his growth. By this I do not mean to 
say that he did not often choose subjects 
distinctively Southern, nor that his 
point of view was that of an alien to 
the Southern mood; but that he elected 
to be, or was by nature, subdued and 
tender rather than rich and sensuous in 
his thought and style. One thing can 
be said of him in all truth: he wasa 
sincere, whole-hearted, ever-loyal wor- 
shiper at the shrine of art. His poetic 
purpose was always present, and his aim 
was never low. Some day his unfalter- 
ing and lifelong faith and earnestness 
will count for a good deal in making up 
the literary history of our country. He 
was a pure man, and his songs were 
stainless. This is saying much, in view 
of the influences that have been so 
strong in art these later years. 

Hayne was consciously a poet, and he 
labored to be a worthy poet. He was a 
worthy poet. He did not believe that it 
was possible for any man to be greater 
than a poet, and he never dreamed of 
being less than one. It is a question 
whether the highest genius ever keeps 
itself in just this attitude, but it was 
Longfellow’s and it is Tennyson’s atti- 
tude nevertheless, and it carries with it 
something which adds a mighty dignity 
to the poet’s calling. 


Everybody 
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Hayne had no knowledge of the world, 
nor did he thirst for such knowledge. 
Books and Nature, in her varying aspects 
of landscape, sky and atmosphere, were 
his companions and his teachers. In the 
sonnet, ‘‘ My Study,” he has compressed 
into fourteen lines his literary autobio- 
graphy in so far as that would disclose 
his tastes, his methods and his aims. 
Long ago he put into my hands abun- 
dant materials for a biography, but the 
time has not yet arrived, I fancy, that 
would lend the proper perspective to the 
work. 

In the autumn of 1881 I visited him 
at Copse Hill, and spent two or three 
days with him and his charming family. 
He met me at a forlorn little railway 
station, a half mile or so from the house. 
He dismounted from a gentle-looking 
horse, and insisted upon putting me into 
the saddle, but I was strong and he 
looked slight; so, along with his son, 
himself a poet of promise, I trudged on 
the railway track in the balmy Novem- 
ber weather, while the master of Copse 
Hill cantered away through the pine 
woods, following a white, serpentine, 
sandy cart-road that gleamed in the sun- 
light like a trail of salt. The country 
appeared to be almost uninhabited; the 
dry, barren hills on one hand and the 
brushy hollows on the other gave no 
sign of life. 

It was a home of love and happiness 
that I found, which is saying about all 
that one need say of any house. 

Hayne was a pleasing talker, fluent 
and picturesque. He had met nearly all 
the writers, great and small, of the 
South—Henry Timrod, Gilmore Simms, 
Flash, Randall, John R. Thompson and 
the rest: and of these he spoke in terms 
of generous friendship. Two or three 
visits to Boston and New York had 
brought him into the homes of Long- 
fellow, Whittier and other famous North- 
ern men. Speaking of the pleasure 
these visits had afforded him, he paused, 
and with a sigh added: 

‘‘There is a strange cloud upon my 
name in Boston, and it may never be 
quite removed.” 

He explained that an unscrupulous 
man had been personating him in the 
réle of a drunkard, who told all manner 
of absurd stories regarding imaginary 


travels in the Orient, and who did in his 
name many disgraceful acts. 

“Tl have tried in vain to clear up my 
reputation. There seems to be no escape,” 
he continued; * 
far off.” 

Not long after this I met a distin 
guished man of Boston who told me that 
Hayne had been at his home and had 
frightened the ladies of his family with 
the story of a murder that he had com- 
mitted while traveling in Palestine. 

Never was there a gentler, more un- 
assuming or more truthful man than 
Paul H. Hayne. The man who told the 
murder-story was surely he who set 
drunkenness, mendicancy and false re 
presentations against the poet’s name in 
many a friendly home circle. It is but 
simple justice that this should be said. 

Hayne died without feeling that the 
shadow had been lifted or the stain wholly 
removed from his sensitive and noble 
life. He was aware that many of his 
poems written in the dark days of pov 
erty and privation following the close of 
the war, had radiated sentiments very 
unpopular in the North; and he could 
not rid his mind of the impression that 
those who condemned his mood would 
be glad to accept any story told to his 
discredit. He was wrong here, but not 
violently wrong; he soon had reason to 
change his opinion and to say so. 
erous as he was simple and trusting, he 
could not harbor suspicion; but, isolated 
hopelessly and chained by poverty, he 
could not remove the impression set in 
many minds against his character. In- 
deed a singular and lofty conception of 
self-respect forbade any public notice of 
the damaging current stories. 

Hayne was a poet in every act of his 
life. You could not fora moment forget 
while in his presence that here was a man 
given over to song, to imagination, to 
romantic art-visions, and to a very noble 
ambition within the limits of a rather 
slender view of life. 

To read Hayne’s poems is to feel the 
effects of the peculiar atmosphere that 
surrounded Southern literary effort un- 
der the old order of things. I deem ita 
tribute to his genius when I say that 
Hayne voiced the elements that made a 
Southern art impossible while slavery 
lasted. The only worthy and valuable 
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realism is that which embodies a strong 
impression of what life means ata given 
time in a given area. Slavery and the 
life and time it affects are conventional 
and artificial. Negro slavery in the 
United States was a romantic episode, or 
rather a curious mockery in the form of 
a badge pinned upon the grandest of all 
man’s declarations of freedom. Never 
was any institution so open to destruct- 
ive attack, but never was one so vigil- 
antly guarded by night and by day. Re- 
ligion, polities, literature, art, social inter- 
course, education, all were subordinated 
toitsneeds. This was nobody’s doing, no- 
body’s sin had engendered the situation ; 
it was simply a predicament, an attitude 
which demanded more than human nat- 
ure could perform. I have nothing to 
do with it here save to note how, as the 
chief element of the Southern man’s en- 
vironment, it affected the free develop- 
ment of literature and art. 

The first impulse of genius is to give 
expression to whatever it sees in life, of 
the picturesque, the pathetic, the emotion- 
stirring, the sympathetic, the true. Slav- 
ery, however, was not an open subject 
for art in the South, nor in the North 
altogether, until the war had made it so. 
This tells the whole story of Southern 
literary limitations and_ restrictions. 
Hayne, along with the rest, accepted the 
predicament as final and eternal, and 
when freedom came he was not able to 
see the full glory of it to the South as 
well as to the North. The bandage upon 
his eyes was not mere gloom and despair, 
it was the drawing in of his horizon on 
account of his remote seclusion from the 
world’s life. His poems show how un- 
aware he was of the new hope stirring 
so mightily the pulse of the nation, until 
after the hope had been largely realized 
and his own State had shown a prosper- 
ity beyond the highest swell of slavery. 

But Hayne was not a gloomy man; 
and he was sincere, even happy, as he 
sat at Copse Hill and imagined that the 
South was ruined and that he was sing- 
ing her requiem. In his hermit-like 
isolation he had preserved the impression 
under which he had departed from the 
ashes of his old home at Charleston to 
go apart from men. I shall pass the 
fierce songs and the despairing odes he 
penned in those days. They are signi- 


ficant, sometimes powerful, but they 
did violence to his sweet and peaceful 
genius. In them he showed. both his 
strength and his weakness, and acknowl- 
edged unwittingly that he knew nothing 
of the fine reserve of forbearance which 
tempered the American mood during 
those vexations reconstruction days. 
His attitude and his sentiments were 
due largely to his isolation, or to his in- 
sulation, I might say. To understand 
this, read his poem entitled : ‘‘South 
Carolina to the States of the North,” and 
beginning thus : 

I lift these hands with iron fetters banded ; 

Beneath the scornful sunlight and cold stars, 

Irear my once imperial forehead branded 

By alien shame’s immedicable scars, 

It is a fine burst of lyrical impatience, 
nervous invective, eloquent, even bom- 
bastie accusation, fervid threatening and 
lurid prophecy. Read it and then use 
it as a foil to make stronger the spirit 
of what he wrote a little later: ‘* The 
Stricken South to the North,” a poem 
dedicated to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
after the Northern people had done so 
much for the sufferers from yellow fever 
in the Southern cities. One cannot 
evade the feeling that both these poems, 
are too intense in expression and that 
they are ‘‘outside of the record,” as 
lawyers say, and written for effect. 

All of Hayne’s war poems are of this 
kind; theylack the spontaneous thrill and 
throb of the genuine battle lyric. Indeed, 
he was far out of hiselement when hetried 
to sing in any spirit save that of a sweet, 
gentle, kindly and lovable man. This 
he truly was, with a genius as subtle 
and vigorous in its own way as that of 
Herrick or that of Wordsworth. Some 
of his sonnets are perfect pictures set in 
frames of gold. This, for instance: 
Some thunder on the heights of song their race 
Godlike in power, while others at their feet 
Are breathing measures scarce less strong and sweet 
Than those which peal from out that loftiest place; 
Meantime just midway on the mount, his face 
Fairer than April heavens, when storms retreat 
And on their edges rain and sunshine meet, 

Pipes the soft lyrist lays of tender grace ; 

But where the slopes of bright Parnassus sweep 
Near to the common ground, a various throng 
Chant lowlier measures, yet each tuneful strain 
(The silvery minor of earth's perfect song) 

Blends with that music of the topmost steep, 

O’er whose vast realm the master minstrels reign ! 

I do not offer this as his best sonnet, 
but it is strong and embodies his clear 
vision of what song is. When he wrote 
under no stress but the poetic impulse, 
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he wrote always in the full dignity of 
the artistic spirit, with a reserve that 
left his verses too simple, here and there, 
and often too obviously classical or 
academic in effect. The self-conscious- 
ness which is the bane of lonely men 
worried his muse and drove it from that 
independence whereon is built the great- 
ness of originality in art. 
ly was whatever he was. Indeed this 
naturally and almost necessarily was 
the condition of the Southern mind after 
the war had ended, a condition doubly in- 
tensified in those minds that shrank from 
contact with the new order of things. 

It was a revelation to hear Hayne 
speak of poor Timrod, whose poems he 
edited, with a touching memoir, in 1873; 
and of William Gilmore Simms, who visit- 
ed him soon after he went to Copse Hill. 
Such tenderness and self-forgetfulness 
as burdened his words can never be for- 
gotten. He took me into the grove of 
pines where a rude pyramid of stones 
overrun with wild vines had served him 
and Simms as a seat during their last 
conference. ‘‘ The old man was broken 
and hopeless,” said Hayne, ‘‘and when 
we returned to the house and he was 
about to depart, he looked at me with 
his burning eyes and exclaimed : ‘My 
God, Hayne, how can you bear to live 
like this ?” 

‘*And just to think,” added Hayne, 
‘‘the poor old man was not only desti- 
tute—he had buried a whole family and 
stood absolutely alone in the world ! 
My condition was joyful compared with 
his.” 

Serene, smiling, at times almost jovi- 
al, Hayne did not utter even the shadow 
of acomplaint. He appeared to realize 
fully that he could not trust himself in 
astruggle with the world for bread, and 
he consoled himself, during all those 
years of pathetic poverty and personal 
obscurity, with the romantic belief that 
he was called of God to be a poet. His 
devotion, his sincerity and his single- 
ness of purpose made Copse Hill pictur- 
esque despite itself. There was a love 
there, too, which made the place holy. 

I made an outline of the house on a lit- 
tle sketch-block, and at a favorable mo- 
ment penciled Hayne’s profile. He had 
been in one of his eloquent moods, be- 
rating me soundly for suggesting that 


He conscious- 





Shakespeare had been somewhat over- 
rated at times by the critics. I prize 
the profile because it is, I think, the only 
side-view ever taken of a very memor- 
able face. During his speech in defence 
of Shakespeare he had thrust his fingers 
through his hair, happily destroying 
the balanced symmetry which usually 
marked its arrangement, and for the 
moment he was strikingly, even mag- 
netically handsome. Of course the pencil 
sketch loses everything but the outline. 

Hayne almost knew Shakespeare by 
heart, likewise Lamb, Addison and the 
minor English poets. He was a great 
admirer of Leigh Hunt, and had a lock 
of his hair in a frame. 

Nothing could be more unjust than to 
say that Hayne imitated the writings of 
any poet; but the influence of Words 
worth or Keats or Tennyson shows it- 
self in many a flash here and there, ac- 
cording to the mood, all through his 
works. He was most nearly himself in 
such descriptive poems as ‘‘Aspects of 
the Pines,” and in such tender songs of 
sentiment as ‘‘Love’s Autumn” and 
‘‘Forecastings,” but these are not his 
best poems. In his lines to Emerson he 
touches a high point of thought and sets 
a just and luminous criticism in a few 
noble verses, more by suggestion than 
by expression. He has written many 
long poems, some of them powerful, 
notably the ‘‘ Mountain of the Lovers,” 
two:or three of the ‘‘ Legends,” and a 
long list of odes, most of which are of a 
high order. ‘‘ The Macrobian Bow ” is 
a strongly dramatic rendering of the 
story of Cambyses and Prexaspes. 

Quantity goes for a good deal when 
it carries quality of a high degree all 
through it. Bulk means greatness, if its 
tissue is fine and sound. Hayne wrote 
much and well. Where he failed, the 
reason is pinned upon the failure; and 
where he succeeded, which was at fre- 
quent and shining intervals, we feel the 
magic of a very refined genius working 
in the lines of strictly legitimate art. 

Hayne was perhaps the only man in 
America who has ever dared to depend 
solely upon poetry for his income. Even 
he may have had some other slender 
thread of fortune now and again, but in 
the main, if the poem failed in the lite- 
rary market, it returned to pinch the 
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poet’s table. This is bitter even in the 
statement now, but Hayne spoke of it 
with a smile and in a tone that was 
sweetness itself. 

He was a childlike man in some re- 
spects, and I recollect the delight he 
showed in beating me shooting at a tar- 
vet with an air-gun that some friend had 
given him. I was nothing if not a good 
shot in those days, but at first I could 
not manage the gun, and after I did 
master it I would not have beaten him 
for anything, he was so happy in his 
victory. He was a remarkably poor 
shot, but his enthusiasm was genuine, 
and his whole soul for the time was cen- 
tred in the sport. 

Of his poems he liked his sonnets best. 
Perhaps he was right. I could pick out 
twenty of them the equal of almost any 
in our language. Nowhere does his per- 
formance equal his purpose, and this 
tells hard against him, but his purpose 
isso high that the sober critic is not dis- 
appointed where the performance rises 
so near the brim of loftiest success. 

Hayne was an out-and-out American, 
and whatever is best in his art has the 
strongest flavor of his love of country. 
He liked to allude to the striking and 
picturesque incidents of the revolution- 
ary days. His conviction that South 
Carolina was his country made him so 
tenacious in the matter of upholding her 
all the way from Marion and Sumter 
down to the close of the war of secession. 
Hayne was, in the best sense, an edu- 
cated man, but he lacked just that supple- 
mentary or auxiliary acquirement which 
makes education flexible, elastic, availa- 
blein the fullest degree. Worldly wisdom 
is born with some men, but by far the 
greater number never get it save by the 
sacrifice of much that it is best to keep. 
Hayne had it not and could not get it at 
any cost; but he possessed in a rare meas- 
ure the unselfish, gentle wisdom which a 
sweet nature draws from the Humanities. 

I cannot say what his school stand- 
ing was, but he was graduated from 
Charleston College, and he was a stu- 
dent, nothing but a poet-student, all 
his life. A rich vocabulary and a fine 
knowledge of English undefiled, certain- 
ly were his. Everywhere in his lyrics 
and dramatic sketches, scholarship is 
more evident than that perfect balance 


of artistic judgment we admire so much 
in Tennyson at his best. Here is where 
his recluse life, begun while he was yet 
young, wrought him irremediable in- 
jury. It shut him away from the open 
school of experience with the world, and 
led him to study pine-trees instead of 
men, books instead of life. But if he lost 
he also gained by his withdrawal from 
the strong light and selfish activities of 
the world. The point of view from 
which he modeled most of his creations 
affected his perspective, and there is, all 
along in his work, a something like a 
borrowed atmosphere, as if he could not 
thoroughly imagine the situations de- 
picted, owing toa want of actual experi- 
ence, and yet the very sunlight and 
moonlight and starlight, the very per- 
fumes, the colors and the pervading 
nameless charms of Nature are felt in 
every line. He was across the world 
from Sydney Lanier, whom I regard as 
potentially the greatest poet the South 
has had. if Lanier had lived much 
longer he must have fought a desperate 
fight with himself, but I think he could 
have conquered his ambition to absorb 
everything in poetry. Hayne needed 
much of Lanier’s radical, progressive 
amplitude of spirit, and Lanier lacked 
the background of stable conservatism 
which Hayne’s scholarship gave. Both 
had great, busy, insatiable imaginations; 
neither could quite find the broad, settled 
balance of self-criticism. 
Quoting poetry has been abolished, 
but if passages suited to quotation were 
to be sought, they could be found in 
abundance all through Hayne’s lyrics. 
He had a fine gift for striking a thought 
into effective form, as if by accident, 
and for rounding out a stanza with some 
gorgeous or sonorous surprise, as when 
he prays to see— 
Some fair shreds of our dear earth's delight 
Cling round the spirit in her upward flight. 
Or when he exclaims: 

Hold fast to God and God will hold thee fast. 
In describing the coming on of a storm 
he sketches thus: 


Wind and cloud became 
A blended tumult crossed by spears of flame. 


Referring to human passions, he says: 
Some power unknown 


Guides each blind force, till life is overblown, 
Lost in vague hollows of the fathomless night. 
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He is haunted by 
Memories far, 
High-reaching as yon pallid star, 
A star 
Whose flickering grace 
Faints on the outmost rings of space. 
He describes the death of a band of 
ruffians and villains, surrounded and 
desperately fighting, thus: 
Mere beasts at bay, 
Grimly they fought, and brute by brute they fell. 
What a fantastic touch is this: 


Up the heights of space 
The refluent thunder softened into grace. 


And this: 
No starry flame 
Touched the veiled splendor of her sorrowful face. 
He sings of 
Dreams of love that, bee-like, came and went, 
To feed the honeyed core of life’s content. 
And of a mocking bird’s song heard at 
night-—— 
It melts away 
Through tremulous spaces to a music-mist. 
After a rain he exclaims: 


All nature dimples into smiles of flowers, 


I might quote whole poems to show 
how thick are the clusters of beautiful 
things, but the book is there for all to 
read. 

The question is forever an open one: 
What is poetry and what is not poetry ? 
Surely there is a wide space for differ- 
ences of opinion so long as we have Mr. 
Whitman at one extreme and the dialect 
Perhaps it is all 
good in a degree. Such a poet as Hayne 


singers at the other. 


sets himself too high for the popular 


taste, and yet not high enough to be 


accounted one of the great. He was one 


of the true and the good, however, a 


man who uttered nothing base, who 


lived and sang and died in the ecstasy 


of hich endeavor, When we compare 
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ally vibrant as Tasso’s, with something 
better than Byron's wickedness and 
Poushkin’s sensuality to give it vigor. 
Greatness is a mere word at times, and 
it is well enough to make comparisons. 
Take out of Byron’s poetry all the im- 
morality and all the bombast, and what 
you will have left will scarcely be worth 
keeping as the proof that there was once 
a great poet. If Hayne’s poetry is not 
great, the critic of the future will find 
in it at least something to make him 
pause and wonder, as the critic wonders 
over Wordsworth’s poetry to-day, doubt- 
ing his ability to place and label it 
rightly. 

When the history of American litera- 
ture comes to be written, it will be dis- 
covered that the significance of Hayne’s 
poetry is subtle, that what he has written 
is not a mere chaos of mediocrity, and 
that between his rhymes may be read one 
of the important lessons of our civili- 
zation. Take his boyish but vigorous 
early verses, written before the 
then his odes, ballads, addresses and 
sonnets composed during the war, and 
finally his pathetic attempts at cheerful- 
ness and acquiescence, in the later days, 
when he began to feel the great blessing 
of the new order of things, and what a 
record it all is! The historian may feel 
safe in taking from it an impression of 
the times, 
phase and to some degree depicts every 
emotion of the life of the South from 
1850 to 1880. 


war, 


for it touches almost every 


Hayne felt that he was wielding a 
great influence over the younger writers 
of the South, and he 
letters of 


wrote innumerable 


advice, encouragement and 


praise, from which many a shy and 
shrinking talent drew the streneth to 
assert itself His example was potent 
for good [It strengthened poor ie od, 
consoled Ticknor and we Lanier all 
thie more courage ind enthusiasm to 
work in the very teeth of fate It prob 
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JOHN PETTIGREWE’S WOOING. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


THE Reason of my taking Pen in 
Hand for the Purpose of inditing an Ac- 
count of my Wooing is a two-fold one, 
being that, after the Fashion of true 
Lovers in all Ages, I do dote upon re- 
counting every Incident connected with 
the fair Maid who hath enslaved my 
heart; and that, lacking a trustworthy 
Friend in whom to confide, I must per- 
force remain Silent, or else pour forth 
my Soul upon Paper. 

And because I deem my Love Advent- 
ures of too sacred a Character to be re- 
corded on the Pages of my Daily Jour- 
nal (a Book in which I am accustomed 
to make note of such common Events 
as the loss of three Hens by means of 
Neighbour Davis’s tabby Cat, the pur- 
chase of Butter from Shearjashub Short, 
ete.), I have bought me this choice Vol- 
ume bound in red Leather, wherein I do 
design to relate them under the Form of 
a Narrative, which Narrative doth now 
begin its 


First CHAPTER. 


I needs must marvel at Myself, as I 
recall the Feeling of Annoyance which 
I experienced when, upon my Return 
after a ten days’ Absence from Home, 
Sister Perseverance informed me that we 
might shortly expect a Visit from our 
Kinswoman, Mistress Mildred Meredith, 
of Boston, who, being somewhat of an 
Invalid, was minded to test the effect of 
Country Air upon her System. 

Truly, there existed no reasonable 
Cause for my Vexation. I had never 
seen Mistress Meredith, and knew scarce 
Anything about her; but at the Moment 
when Perseverance did disclose her 
News, I was in a Mood to be displeased 
vith Everything, inasmuch as I felt 
sorely fatigued in Body by a long ride 
over Roads rendered nearly impassable 
by recent heavy Rains, and irritated in 
Spirit because that the Business Project 


vhich induced me to journey from Home 


ual proved a Signal Failure Persever 
nee pereeiving ms Stats ol Mind 
el forebore to sav more ipon the 
ibiect ind allowed e to vrumble off 


my Peevishness in the Manner best suit- 
ed to my Inclinations. 

Mistress Meredith came to us on a 
warm, bright Morning in Early June. 
Shall I ever forget the Rapturous Sur- 
prise which thrilled my Soul as mine 
eyes for the first time looked into hers? 
Verily, the little archer Cupid did aim 
surely at that Moment—so surely, in- 
deed, that his Shaft hath remained 
sticking in my Breast ever since; nor 
even were I desirous to (which in truth 
I am not) could I dislodge it therefrom, 
so deeply hath it penetrated. I do mar- 
vel, as I said, that I did ever imagine a 
Dislike towards this sweet and witching 
Maid. 

Truly, Mistress Mildred is most beau- 
teous to look upon! The Flowers that 
dot the Fields in Spring-time are not 
more blue than her lustrous Orbs; the 
Sunlight is not more golden than her 
waving Tresses; a Rosebud, blushing 
beneath the Zephyr’s tender Kiss, seems 
a pale, unlovely Thing when contrasted 
with her sweet Mouth. No Willow is 
more lithe and graceful than her slender 
Figure; no Lily whiter than her fair 
Hand; no Wild-bird’s Note more melo- 
dious than her clear and rippling Laugh. 
And, verily, her other rare Qualities do 
equal her physical Charms. Besides 
possessing great store of Book-knowl- 
edge, she can perform exceeding well 
upon the Spinet ; can embroider in 
many complicated Stitches; can draw 
and paint wonderfully well; and, better 
still, is familiar with all Branches of 
Housewifery, being specially skilled in 
the compounding of Jams, Jellies, and 
other like toothsome Delicacies. 

Seeing, then, that she is so worthy of 
Admmiration, it is small wonder that my 
Soul doth yearn after her with a mighty 
Yearning, and that 1 have determined 
to woo her with all possible Speed. 
And tho’, perchance, were my Intentions 
known tomy Neighbours, there might be 
ome found who would deem me over 
hasty in this Matter (forasmuch as Mis 
tress Mildred hath resided with us only 


one Week, and my Acquaintance with 
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he wrote always in the full dignity of 
the artistic spirit, with a reserve that 
left his verses too simple, here and there, 
and often too obviously classical or 
academic in effect. The self-conscious- 
ness which is the bane of lonely men 
worried his muse and drove it from that 
independence whereon is built the great- 
ness of originality in art. He conscious- 
ly was whatever he was. Indeed this 
naturally and almost necessarily was 
the condition of the Southern mind after 
the war had ended, acondition doubly in- 
tensified in those minds that shrank from 
contact with the new order of things. 

It was a revelation to hear Hayne 
speak of poor Timrod, whose poems he 
edited, with a touching memoir, in 1873; 
and of William Gilmore Simms, who visit- 
ed him soon after he went to Copse Hill. 
Such tenderness and self-forgetfulness 
as burdened his words can never be for- 
gotten. He took me into the grove of 
pines where a rude pyramid of stones 
overrun with wild vines had served him 
and Simms as a seat during their last 
conference. ‘* The old man was broken 
and hopeless,” said Hayne, ‘‘and when 
we returned to the house and he was 
about to depart, he looked at me with 
his burning eyes and exclaimed : ‘My 
God, Hayne, how can you bear to live 
like this ?’” 

** And just to think,” added Hayne, 
‘the poor old man was not only desti- 
tute—he had buried a whole family and 
stood absolutely alone in the world ! 
My condition was joyful compared with 
his.” 

Serene, smiling, at times almost jovi- 
al, Hayne did not utter even the shadow 
of a complaint. He appeared to realize 
fully that he could not trust himself in 
astruggle with the world for bread, and 
he consoled himself, during all those 
years of pathetic poverty and personal 
obscurity, with the romantic belief that 
he was called of God to be a poet. His 
devotion, his sincerity and his single- 
ness of purpose made Copse Hill pictur- 
esque despite itself. There was a love 
there, too, which made the place holy. 

I made an outline of the house on a lit- 
tle sketch-block, and at a favorable mo- 
ment penciled Hayne’s profile. He had 
been in one of his eloquent moods, be- 
rating me soundly for suggesting that 


Shakespeare had been somewhat over- 
rated at times by the critics. I prize 
the profile because it is, I think, the only 
side-view ever taken of a very memor 
able face. During his speech in defence 
of Shakespeare he had thrust his fingers 
through his hair, happily destroying 
the balanced symmetry which usually 
marked its arrangement, and for the 
moment he was strikingly, even mag- 
netically handsome. Of course the pencil 
sketch loses everything but the outline. 

Hayne almost knew Shakespeare by 
heart, likewise Lamb, Addison and the 
minor English poets. He was a great 
admirer of Leigh Hunt, and had a lock 
of his hair in a frame. 

Nothing could be more unjust than to 
say that Hayne imitated the writings of 
any poet; but the influence of Words 
worth or Keats or Tennyson shows it- 
self in many a flash here and there, ac- 
cording to the mood, all through his 
works. He was most nearly himself in 
such descriptive poems as ‘‘Aspects of 
the Pines,” and in such tender songs of 
sentiment as “‘Love’s Autumn” and 
‘**Forecastings,” but these are not his 
best poems. In his lines to Emerson he 
touches a high point of thought and sets 
a just and luminous criticism in a few 
noble verses, more by suggestion than 
by expression. He has written many 
long poems, some of them powerful, 
notably the ‘‘Mountain of the Lovers,” 
two-or three of the ‘‘ Legends,” and a 
long list of odes, most of which are of a 
high order. ‘‘The Macrobian Bow ” is 
a strongly dramatic rendering of the 
story of Cambyses and Prexaspes. 

Quantity goes for a good deal when 
it carries quality of a high degree all 
through it. Bulk means greatness, if its 
tissue is fine and sound. Hayne wrote 
much and well. Where he failed, the 
reason is pinned upon the failure; and 
where he succeeded, which was at fre- 
quent and shining intervals, we feel the 
magic of a very refined genius working 
in the lines of strictly legitimate art. 

Hayne was perhaps the only man in 
America who has ever dared to depend 
solely upon poetry for his income. Even 
he may have had some other slender 
thread of fortune now and again, but in 
the main, if the poem failed in the lite- 
rary market, it returned to pinch the 
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poet’s table. This is bitter even in the 
statement now, but Hayne spoke of it 
with a smile and in a tone that was 
sweetness itself. 

He was a childlike man in some re- 
spects, and I recollect the delight he 
showed in beating me shooting at a tar- 
get with an air-gun that some friend had 
given him. I was nothing if not a good 
shot in those days, but at first I could 
not manage the gun, and after I did 
master it I would not have beaten him 
for anything, he was so happy in his 
victory. He was a remarkably poor 
shot, but his enthusiasm was genuine, 
and his whole soul for the time was cen- 
tred in the sport. 

Of his poems he liked his sonnets best. 
Perhaps he was right. I could pick out 
twenty of them the equal of almost any 
in our language. Nowhere does his per- 
formance equal his purpose, and this 
tells hard against him, but his purpose 
isso high that the sober critic is not dis- 
appointed where the performance rises 
so near the brim of loftiest success. 

Hayne was an out-and-out American, 
and whatever is best in his art has the 
strongest flavor of his love of country. 
He liked to allude to the striking and 
picturesque incidents of the revolution- 
ary days. His conviction that South 
Carolina was his country made him so 
tenacious in the matter of upholding her 
all the way from Marion and Sumter 
down to the close of the war of secession. 
Hayne was, in the best sense, an edu- 
cated man, but he lacked just that supple- 
mentary or auxiliary acquirement which 
makes education flexible, elastic, availa- 
blein the fullest degree. Worldly wisdom 
is born with some men, but by far the 
greater number never get it save by the 
sacrifice of much that it is best to keep. 
Hayne had it not and could not get it at 
any cost; but he possessed in a rare meas- 
ure the unselfish, gentle wisdom which a 
sweet nature draws from the Humanities. 

I cannot say what his school stand- 
ing was, but he was graduated from 
Charleston College, and he was a stu- 
dent, nothing but a poet-student, all 
his life. A rich vocabulary and a fine 
knowledge of English undefiled, certain- 
ly were his. Everywhere in his lyrics 
and dramatic sketches, scholarship is 
more evident than that perfect balance 


of artistic judgment we admire so much 
in Tennyson at his best. Here is where 
his recluse life, begun while he was yet 
young, wrought him irremediable in- 
jury. It shut him away from the open 
school of experience with the world, and 
led him to study pine-trees instead of 
men, books instead of life. But if he lost 
he also gained by his withdrawal from 
the strong light and selfish activities of 
the world. The point of view from 
which he modeled most of his creations 
atfected his perspective, and there is, all 
along in his work, a something like a 
borrowed atmosphere, as if he could not 
thoroughly imagine the situations de- 
picted, owing toa want ef actual experi- 
ence, and yet the very sunlight and 
moonlight and starlight, the very per- 
fumes, the colors and the pervading 
nameless charms of Nature are felt in 
every line. He was across the world 
from Sydney Lanier, whom I regard as 
potentially the greatest poet the South 
has had. if Lanier had lived much 
longer he must have fought a desperate 
fight with himself, but I think he could 
have conquered his ambition to absorb 
everything in poetry. Hayne needed 
much of Lanier’s radical, progressive 
amplitude of spirit, and Lanier lacked 
the background of stable conservatism 
which Hayne’s scholarship gave. Both 
had great, busy, insatiable imaginations ; 
neither could quite find the broad, settled 
balance of self-criticism. 

Quoting poetry has been abolished, 
but if passages suited to quotation were 
to be sought, they could be found in 
abundance all through Hayne’s lyrics. 
He had a fine gift for striking a thought 
into effective form, as if by accident, 
and for rounding out a stanza with some 
gorgeous or sonorous surprise, as when 
he prays to see— 

Some fair shreds of our dear earth’s delight 

Cling round the spirit in her upward flight. 

Or when he exclaims: 
Hold fast to God and God will hold thee fast. 


In describing the coming on of a storm 
he sketches thus: 
Wind and cloud became 
A blended tumult crossed by spears of flame. 
Referring to human passions, he says: 


; Some power unknown 
Guides each blind force, till life is overblown, 
Lost in vague hollows of the fathomless night. 
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He is haunted by 
Memories far, 
High-reaching as yon pallid star, 
A star 
Whose flickering grace 
Faints on the outmost rings of space. 
He describes the death of a band of 
ruffians and yillains, surrounded and 
desperately fighting, thus: 
Mere beasts at bay, 
Grimly they fought, and brute by brute they fell. 
What a fantastic touch is this: 
Up the heights of space 


The refluent thunder softened into grace. 


And this: 
No starry flame 
Touched the veiled splendor of her sorrowful face. 
He sings of 
Dreams of love that, bee-like, came and went, 
To feed the honeyed core of life’s content. 
And of a mocking bird’s song heard at 
night— 
It melts away 
Through tremulous spaces to a music-mist. 
After a rain he exclaims: 
All nature dimples into smiles of flowers. 


I might quote whole poems to show 
how thick are the clusters of beautiful 
things, but the book is there for all to 
read. 

The question is forever an open one: 
What is poetry and what is not poetry ? 
Surely there is a wide space for differ- 
ences of opinion so long as we have Mr. 
Whitman at one extreme and the dialect 
other. Perhaps it is all 
good in a degree. Such a poet as Hayne 


singers at the 


sets himself too high for the popular 
taste, and yet not high enough to be 
He Was one 
of the true and the good, however, a 
man who uttered who 
lived and sang and died in the ecstasy 
of high endeavor. When we compare 
what Hayne has done with what has 
been the life-work of 
are called great, 
greater than they. 


accounted one of the great. 


nothing base, 


other men who 
we wonder if he is not 
Take Poushkin and 
Byron and Lamartine and Tasso—not 
the greatest, but accounted great poets 
now as formerly—and Hayne’s light is 
purer and worthier than any one of 
them can show. It is a wholesome 
light, with no colored-glass effects in its 
rays, nor has it the forbidden heat of 
Poushkin’s and Byron's, and yet it is as 
tender as Lamartine’s and as rhythmic- 


ally vibrant as Tasso’s, with something 
better than Byron’s wickedness and 
Poushkin’s sensuality to give it vigor. 
Greatness is a mere word at times, and 
it is well enough to make comparisons. 
Take out of Byron’s poetry all the im- 
morality and all the bombast, and what 
you will have left will scarcely be worth 
keeping as the proof that there was once 
a great poet. If Hayne’s poetry is not 
great, the critic of the future will find 
in it at least something to make him 
pause and wonder, as the critic wonders 
over Wordsworth’s poetry to-day, doubt- 
ing his ability to place and label it 
rightly. 

When the history of American litera- 
ture comes to be written, it will be dis- 
covered that the significance of Hayne’s 
poetry is subtle, that what he has written 
is not a mere chaos of mediocrity, and 
that between his rhymes may be read one 
of the important lessons of our civili- 
zation. Take his boyish but vigorous 
early verses, written before the 
then his odes, ballads, 
sonnets composed during the war, and 
finally his pathetic attempts at cheerful- 
ness and acquiescence, in the later days, 
when he began to feel the great blessing 
of the new order of things, and what a 
record it all.is! The historian may feel 
safe in taking from it an impression of 
the times, 
phase and to some degree depicts every 
emotion of the life of the South from 
1850 to 1880. 

Hayne felt that he was wielding a 
creat influence over the younger writers 
of the South, and he wrote innumerable 
letters of advice, 


war, 
addresses and 


for it touches almost every 


encouragement and 
praise, from which many a shy and 
shrinking talent drew the streneth to 
itself. 
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assert His example was potent 
[t strengthened poor Timrod, 
consoled Ticknor and gave Lanier all 
the more courage and enthusiasm to 
work in the very teeth of fate. It prob- 
ably will be a long while until the South 
has another poet so tender, so devoted 
and so loyal as was Hayne. Perhaps 
the time is past, and happily past, when 
a true poet can be content to be less than 
national. Our country is rapidly becom- 
ing a unit, our people a nation; and our 
literature must and will suit itself to the 
happy change. 
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JOHN PETTIGREWE’S WOOING. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER, 


THE Reason of my taking Pen in 
Hand for the Purpose of inditing an Ac- 
count of my Wooing is a two-fold one, 
being that, after the Fashion of true 
Lovers in all Ages, I do dote upon re- 
counting every Incident connected with 
the fair Maid who hath enslaved my 
heart; and that, lacking a trustworthy 
Friend in whom to confide, I must per- 
force remain Silent, or else pour forth 
my Soul upon Paper. 

And because I deem my Love Advent- 
ures of too sacred a Character to be re- 
corded on the Pages of my Daily Jour- 
nal (a Book in which I am accustomed 
to make note of such common Events 
as the loss of three Hens by means of 
Neighbour Davis’s tabby Cat, the pur- 
chase of Butter from Shearjashub Short, 
ete.), I have bought me this choice Vol- 
ume bound in red Leather, wherein I do 
design to relate them under the Form of 
a Narrative, which Narrative doth now 
begin its 


First CHAPTER. 


I needs must marvel at Myself, as I 
recall the Feeling of Annoyance which 
I experienced when, upon my Return 
after a ten days’ Absence from Home, 
Sister Perseverance informed me that we 
might shortly expect a Visit from our 
Kinswoman, Mistress Mildred Meredith, 
of Boston, who, being somewhat of an 
Invalid, was minded to test the effect of 
Country Air upon her System. 

Truly, there existed no reasonable 
Cause for my Vexation. I had never 
seen Mistress Meredith, and knew scarce 
Anything about her; but at the Moment 
when Perseverance did 
News, I was in a Mood to be displeased 
with Everything, inasmuch as I felt 
sorely fatigued in Body by a long ride 
over Roads rendered nearly impassable 
by recent heavy Rains, and irritated in 
Spirit because that the Business Project 
which induced me to journey from Home 
had proved a Signal Failure. Persever- 
ance, perceiving my State of Mind, 
wisely forebore to say more upon the 
Subject, and allowed me to grumble off 


disclose her 


my Peevishness in the Manner best suit- 
ed to my Inclinations. 

Mistress Meredith came to us on a 
warm, bright Morning in Early June. 
Shall I ever forget the Rapturous Sur- 
prise which thrilled my Soul as mine 
eyes for the first time looked into hers? 
Verily, the little archer Cupid did aim 
surely at that Moment—so surely, in- 
deed, that his Shaft hath remained 
sticking in my Breast ever since; nor 
even were I desirous to (which in truth 
I am not) could I dislodge it therefrom, 
so deeply hath it penetrated. I do mar- 
vel, as I said, that I did ever imagine a 
Dislike towards this sweet and witching 
Maid. 

Truly, Mistress Mildred is most beau- 
teous to look upon! The Flowers that 
dot the Fields in Spring-time are not 
more blue than her lustrous Orbs; the 
Sunlight is not more golden than her 
waving Tresses; a Rosebud, blushing 
beneath the Zephyr’s tender Kiss, seems 
a pale, unlovely Thing when contrasted 
with her sweet Mouth. No Willow is 
more lithe and graceful than her slender 
Figure; no Lily whiter than her fair 
Hand; no Wild-bird’s Note more melo- 
dious than her clear and rippling Laugh. 
And, verily, her other rare Qualities do 
equal her physical Charms. Besides 
possessing great store of Book-knowl- 
edge, she can perform exceeding well 
upon the Spinet ; can embroider in 
many complicated Stitches; can draw 
and paint wonderfully well; and, better 
still, is familiar with all Branches of 
Housewifery, being specially skilled in 
the compounding of Jams, Jellies, and 
other like toothsome Delicacies. 

Seeing, then, that she is so worthy of 
Adiniration, it is small wonder that my 
Soul doth yearn after her with a mighty 
Yearning, and that I have determined 
to woo her with all possible Speed. 
And tho’, perchance, were my Intentions 
known to my Neighbours, there might be 
some found who would deem me over- 
hasty in this Matter (forasmuch as Mis- 
tress Mildred hath resided with us only 
one Week, and my Acquaintance with 
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her Character is therefore but slight), 
yet I myself do contend that when a 
Man hath made up his Mind to take a 
Wife, there is little Sense in putting off 
his Happiness for the sake of mere idle 
Formality; moreover, Haste is some- 
what excusable in one who is so sick of 
Loneliness as am I. 

In good sooth, when I reflect upon 
my desolate Condition, I am ready to 
weep for sheer Compassion of myself. 
Perseverance is, indeed, most conscien- 
tious and painstaking, and manages my 
Household with great Prudence: but her 
Disposition is naturally an undemon- 
strative one, and, even were it other- 
wise, I feel that sisterly Affection can- 
not satisfy the Longings of my Soul. 
Alas! my adored Eliza! I shall never 
cease to mourn thy amiable and virtuous 
Qualities. Thou wert, indeed, my Wife, 
a Pearl among Women. Small Wonder 
is it that the Heart of the Man who, for 
six long, weary Months, hath been de- 
prived of thy Love and Companionship, 
should, from the Depths of its unutter- 
able Woe, cry out to be comforted. 

But, tho’ resolved to speedily win 
Mistress Meredith, I yet must exercise 
somewhat of Caution in the Matter of 
my Wooing, because that Sister Perse- 
verance hath certain Peculiarities which 
may only be overcome by very subtle 
Dealing. She regards second Marriage 
with great Disapproval, and did she but 
suspect that I contemplated Matrimony, 
I make no doubt she would endeavor to 
frustrate my Designs. Moreover, I think 
that she holds Mistress Mildred in Dis- 
favor, for she did say to me Yesterday, 
in acold Tone of Voice, that, considering 
the Maid was an Invalid, she did look 
marvellously plump and rosy, which Re- 
mark I let pass in Silence, fearing that 
any Contradiction might awaken her 
Suspicions. 
Will resembling Iron in its Quality, 
and, while I stand in no Fear of her, 
vet I care not to rouse her Opposition, 
being naturally of a peaceful Tempera- 
ment, and disliking, above all things, 
family Discords. I believe with the Poet 
that ‘‘the better part of Valor is Dis- 
cretion,” and my Scheme is to pursue 
my Wooing privately, letting the Publi- 
cation of the Banns in Meeting be to my 
Sister the first Intimation of my Pur- 


Perseverance possesses a 


pose. By this Stratagem much unneces- 
sary Strife will be avoided, and Matters 
will have gone so far that she will be 
powerless to interfere with them! 

Thus far, however, I have found no 
Opportunity to begin my Suit. During 
the greater portion of the Day I am ab- 
sent from Home, and on every Evening 
of this Week we have entertained great 
store of Company; for, indeed, our Vis 
itor has created no little Excitement in 
the Village, and our Neighbours flock to 
view her as though she were some strange 
outlandish Bird or Beast. Mistress Mil 
dred declares *tis her Apparel they de 
sire to gaze at, and I partly believe this, 
for she does possess an exceeding large 
quantity of Gowns. I have myself seen 
her in no less than four since her Arrival, 
and all were of most costly Material, 
and cut in the newest Mode. Her Bon 
nets, also, are marvellously shaped and 
decorated, and in the Matter of Fans, 
Slippers, and the like, the Gossips de 
clare she hath no Equal. Indeed, such 
a variety of Raiment and dainty Knick 
knacks as she possesses was never seen 
before in this quiet Village. 

Last Evening she did appear in a 
Dress of gray Satin, with rare Lace at 
her Wrists and Throat, and a Cluster of 
pink Moss Roses among the = shining 
Folds of her Hair, and so wondrous fair 
was she that I could searce restrain my- 
self from falling on my Knees at her 
Feet. I did, indeed, compliment her 
delicately on the Effect of her Costume, 
and would have praised her Face, but 
Comfort Babbitt, our hired Help, was in 
the Room, and I thought it discreet to 
remain Silent, for that Comfort and Per- 
severance are like unto a Hand in a 
Glove. But the Eye hath a Language, 
and my Glances spoke that which my 
Tongue dared not utter. The roseate 
Hue that overspread Mistress Mildred’s 
Brow told me my Looks were understood, 
and the Smile that parted her Lips re 
vealed the Pleasure iny Admiration 
caused her. Doubtless, had we been 
alone together, I might have made great 
Progress in my Courtship! To-morrow 
IT hope to find an Opportunity to press 
my Suit in good Earnest, for Persever- 
ance hath planned to spend the After- 
noon with her Friend, Mistress Margaret 
Rathbun. Truly, my Heart is so full 
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of Love that it seems like to burst with 
the Pressure thereof. Speak I must, 
and may Cupid speed my Wooing. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


Were it possible for one to be more 
deeply in love than was I, when last I did 
put Pen to Paper, I am now in such a 
Condition. Verily, the Perfections of 
Mistress Mildred Meredith do grow more 
noticeable Day by Day. 

In the Matter of my Wooing, I do be- 
lieve that Lady Fortune hath taken me 
under her especial Care; but the Manner 
in which she disclosed her Favor toward 
ine is so strange that, as yet, I can scarce 
think of it without Amazement. Truly, 
from Moment to Moment, a Man knows 
not what marvellous Adventure may be- 
fall him. 

Upon the Day when Sister Persever- 
ance went to visit Mistress Rathbun, I 
hastened Home at an early Hour only to 
discover that my sweet Charmer was gone 
(so Comfort Babbitt informed me) to sup 
with Parson Wetherel’s Daughter Polly, 
a young Miss of eighteen or thereabout, 
for whom Mistress Mildred, tho’ some two 
Years her senior, hath conceived a great 
sLikeing. In truth, I was greatly vexed 
in Spirit at this, but the inevitable must 
be endured, and, after eating my solitary 
evening Meal, I decided to make a Call 
upon Widow Greene. The Widow hath 
a Cow for which I am bargaining, an 
Animal of a red and white mottled Com- 
plexion, and, in appearance, of a most 
docile Disposition. 

Widow Greene's House is situated on 
the Highway leading from the Village to 
Desolation Corners, but one may reach 
it by a short Cut, if he goes up what is 
called the Grave-yard Road and strikes 
off, across the Fields, near a little Hut 
wherein one Mother Matthews, a Witch 
Woman, resides. This short Cut I took. 
‘T is a very lonely Road, scarce ever tray- 
elled, and I walked along encountering 
no living Being by the Way till I reached 
the Witch’s Cabin, when lo! suddenly 
issued from the Doorway thereof, the 
Wise Woman, a black Cat which is her 
constant attendant, and, following close 
behind them, Mistress Mildred Meredith. 

As soon as this singularly assorted Trio 
perceived me, they allcame to a stand still, 


and there for the Space of a Minute or 
so they remained as motionless as though 
metamorphosed by some invisible Power 
into Statues; then the Witch and her Cat 
hastily re-entered the Hut, while Mistress 
Mildred Meredith slowly advanced to- 
ward me. I confess I was somewhat 
startled at beholding my fair Love in 
such evil Company, but as she seemed 
well as usual I said Nothing, save, in as 
easy a Manner as I could assume: 

‘*Good Evening.” 

**Good Evening to you, Sir” (she an- 
swered, and, looking up at my Face with 
an arch Smile, she added, demurely): ‘‘I 
have just been having my Fortune told.” 

‘*Indeed!” (I rephed, smilingly, for 
her merry Demeanour removed all my 
Fears regarding her Welfare), ‘* and will 
you tell me what the Fates have in store 
for you?” 

‘*“No” (she returned, shaking her 
Head), ‘‘ that is hardly admissible; but I 
may say this much, I have been promised 
a happy Future.” 

As she uttered these Words she turned 
and began walking down the Road. _ I, 
quite forgetful of the Widow Greene and 
her Cow, paced along beside her. For 
several Moments there was perfect Silence; 
then she suddenly exclaimed, in a pet- 
tish tone of voice: 

‘*T presume, Mr. Pettigrewe, you were 
terribly shocked when I appeared in 
Mother Matthews’s Doorway!” 

‘*T was somewhat surprised ” (I replied, 
evading a direct Answer to her Question), 
‘for [ scarce expected to meet you, see- 
ing Comfort told me you had gone to 
sup with Parson Wetherel’s Daughter.” 

‘**No! you were shocked” (she per- 
sisted). ‘‘I know you were. I could read 
your Thoughts in your Eyes. And you 
will tell Mistress Perseverance about me 
and she will consider me little better than 
a Heathen, and Comfort Babbitt will 
tattle the Story all over the Village, 
and—” but here a Sob interrupted her 
Utterance. 

‘** You may rest assured, Mistress Mil- 
dred, I shall make no Mention of your 
Affairs at Home” (I cried, distressed be- 
yond Measure at sight of her Tears). 
‘* Besides, as I said, Comfort Babbitt 
imagines you are even now at the 
Parsonage. She will never suspect the 
Truth.” 
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“T was with Polly this Afternoon” 
(she said, drying her Eyes which, through 
her Tears, resembled Violets wet with 
Dew), ‘‘ but the poor Child had a Head- 
ache, and thinking she should be in 
Bed I came away at an early Hour. 
Then, Everything looked so beautiful, I 
was tempted to take a Stroll. I walked 
farther and farther till, at length I 
reached the Fortune Teller’s Hut. But 
Iam sure I had no Idea that my visit 
there would ever be known to the Fam- 
ily. Indeed, I meant no Harm.” 

‘* Assuredly I understand it” (I an- 
swered). ‘*Trust me, Mistress Mildred, 
your Secret shall be safely kept.” 
To further reassure her, I lifted one 
of her little Hands and softly pressed it 
between my own. 

She looked at me 
Glance. 

‘You do not know how much your 
promise has relieved my Mind” (she 
said, earnestly). ‘* I cannot express my 
Gratitude to you in Words.” 

‘*T want no spoken Thanks” (I re- 
plied, gazing tenderly down at her lovely 
Face). ‘‘The mere knowledge that I 
have contributed to your Happiness is 
sufficient. I would rather part with my 
right Arm than see those bright Eyes 
dimmed by Tears.” 

‘You are 


with a melting 


very good” (she mur- 


mured), *“‘I am afraid I do not merit 
such Kindness.” 
** All this and ten-fold more !” (I ex- 


claimed, again pressing the Hand LT still 
retained in my Clasp). ‘* Indeed, Mis- 
Mildred, could you know how 
much Sunshine radiant Counte- 
nance has shed over my desolate Pathway, 


tress 


your 


you would realize that I am your Debtor 
and that a Life time of Devotion would 
searce repay what I owe you.” 

A soft Pink tinted her rose-leaf Cheek, 
and her Gaze sought the Ground. 

‘You are 
gently). 
‘Lonely !” (J repeated). “What Man 
in my Situation would not be? Life 
is, at the best, but a Journey to the 
Grave, and that Journey is a most tedi 


very lonely ?” (she said 


ous Pilgrimage if one has no Compan- 
ion to cheer and comfort him by the 
Way.” 

She sighed softly but said Nothing, so 
I continued. 


‘* Methinks the fittest Mission of Wo- 
man is to bind up the bleeding Heart 
and pour Balm upon the wounded Spirit. 
Do you not agree with me, Mistress 
Mildred ?” 

‘* Yes” (she returned, for an Instant 
looking into my Eyes with a bewilder 
ing Glance). ‘‘I hold that ‘tis every 
true Woman’s Duty to minister to the 
Weary and Afflicted.” 

Her Answer filled me with Delight. 
I raised her Hand to my Lips, and was 
about to say I know not what, when our 
Conversation was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted. We had by this Time advanced 
quite a little Distance toward the Vil- 
lage and, at an abrupt Turn in the Road, 
we came suddenly face to face with 
Comfort Babbitt. I was greatly put out 
by this Encounter, for Comfort was 
(next to my Sister) the last Person I de- 
sired to meet at that Moment; and | 
will not deny that I was conscious of 
flushing hotly as I relinquished Mistress 
Mildred’s Hand. But perceiving that 
my fair Love seemed no Whit discon- 
certed, I endeavored to assume an Ap- 
pearance of Composure. Comfort eyed 
us sharply, and immediately joined us, 
saying she had been strolling that Way 
for Pleasure and was now ready to re- 
turn Home. Of course her Presence put 
an effectual Stop to all Conversation of 
a tender Nature, nor could I discover an 
Opportunity to renew it that Evening 
for, upon reaching the House, we found 
Perseverance returned; and, waiting in 
the Parlor for Mistress Mildred, was 
Squire Waltham’s Daughter Matilda and 
her Brother Nathaniel, a young Coxcomb 
who hath passed a Winter in Boston, 
and thinks, therefore, that no Man in 
the Village but himself is worthy of a 
Woman's Notice. But, in truth, Mis 
tress Mildred cares naught for him. She 
hath a marvellous Gift of Memory, and 
after the young Man had taken his de 
parture she entertained us with an ex 
cellent Imitation of his Tones and Gest 
ures, and so life-like was it that Perse 
verance (though sorely against her Will) 
was forced to join with me in a Laugh. 

Till far into the Morning I tossed up 
on my Couch. I was torn by a thou 
sand Anxieties. It were worse than 
Folly to suppose that Comfort Babbitt 
could misunderstand the Feelings exist- 
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ing between Mistress Mildred and my- 
self (seeing she had discovered us in 
such a lover-like Attitude), or that she 
would refrain from mentioning what 
she had seen to Perseverance. I groaned 
in Spirit as I saw my pretty Air-Castle 
of Secrecy dashed with one Blow to 
the Ground. What Course Perseverance 
would pursue I could not conjecture; 
but I knew full well that a Battle was 
before me, and that, by foul Means as 
well as fair, she would seek to obtain 
the Victory. 

And now come I to the notable part 
of my Narrative. In truth, I exaggerate 
no Whit when I say that Lady Fortune 
hath taken me under her special Care, 
tho’ methinks some Gratitude is, may- 
hap, also due Dan Cupid. But to my 
Story. 

On the Day succeeding the one whose 
Events I have just recorded, it became 
evident to me that my worst Fears were 
about to be realized, for Perseverance 
and Comfort Babbitt began a System of 
Espionage which presently grew intol- 
erable. Whilst I remained in the House, 
either one or the’ other contrived to be 
constantly at my Heels, and I found it 
utterly impossible to obtain even a Mo- 
ment’s private Converse with Mistress 
Mildred. “Tis not in the Nature of Mor- 
tal Man to brook such Interference pa- 
tiently, and I cast about in my Mind to 
discover some Plan, by means of which 
I might evade their Watchfulness, and 
find an Opportunity to press my Suit 
with my fair Enchantress. 

I know not by what subtle Processes 
of Fate a Man is led to the Performance 
of certain Acts which (far beyond all 
Expectation) operate for his Welfare. 
The Workings of Destiny are Problems 
IL leave for Philosophers to solve. For 
myself, I can only say that from the 
Moment in which Mistress Mildred did 
inform me that the Witch Mother Mat- 
thews had predicted for her a happy 
Future, a strong Desire to test her Pow- 
ers in my own Behalf rose within my 
Breast. I struggled hard to repress it, 
because that I have ever deemed Wiz- 
ards, Sorceresses and the Like, Folk not 
to be lightly tampered with; but, in 
spite of every Effort, the Desire would 
remain, and as I pondered over Perse- 
verance’s Conduct and the Method I had 


best adopt in order to defeat her Schemes, 
an invisible Power seemed urging me to 
seek Advice of the Wise Woman. Still, 
[I steadfastly resisted till Yesterday, when 
an Episode which occurred at the Din- 
ner-Table determined me to repair to 
her for assistance at once. 

Mistress Mildred had prepared for our 
noon-day Meal a currant Tart the Crust 
of which was most white and delicate. 
Indeed, in the Matter of Pastry, Sweet- 
meats and similar Food, she does excel 
all Others whose Edibles I have tasted. 
’T was ever my Regret that Eliza was 
far from successful in the cooking of 
such Things, tho’, as regards Meats, 
Pickles, ete., she was all that the most 
exacting Husband could require. 

I paused while eating a Piece of this 
Tart, to compliment its Compounder up- 
on her Skill. Instantly Comfort Babbitt 
(whose Nature doth most certainly belie 
her Name) exclaimed: ‘‘ What! have 
you lived to be fifty-seven Years of Age, 
and never before eaten a good currant 
Tart?” I made no Answer to this Re- 
mark, for that I would not enter into a 
Discussion with this venomous Woman. 
But if, in truth, her Intention was to 
tell Mistress Mildred my Age, her Arrow 
shot wide of the Mark, for I was but 
fifty-five last January, and I shall find 
an early Opportunity to inform my fair 
Love that I am scarce such a Patriarch 
as represented, 

Hardly had Comfort ended her Speech 
ere I did spy Perseverance darting 
across the Table at her a Glance of 
Pleasure and Approval. This Glance de- 
termined me to lose no Time in visiting 
the Witch, for I saw plainly that Perse- 
verance and her Accomplice intended to 
employ every Device to prevent my 
further Wooing of Mistress Mildred, 
and I realized how incompetent I was 
(my Nature being simple and straight- 
forward) to cope with these two design- 
ing and imperious Women. Methinks 
Mistress Mildred had also some Suspicion 
of their Purposes, for, several Times 
during Dinner, she threw @n me Looks 
of such bewitching Tenderness and Pity 
as caused my Heart to throb so I could 
searce retain my Composure. 

It was dark and stormy Yesterday Eve 
when I set out for Mother Matthews’s 
Hut, which I reached at about half-past 
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eight o'Clock. In good sooth my Legs 
did tremble under me as I stood upon 
the Step, but the Thought of my sweet 
Charmer gave me Courage. Surely (I 
reflected) I need not fear to enter where 
she hath been, and so thinking, I tapped 
lightly on the Door. It was instantly 
opened by the Witch herself. She 
seemed in no Wise surprised at behold- 
ing me, but asked no Questions, and I 
was obliged to make my Errand known 
as best I could. I fear I made but ill 
Work of the Business, for the Cat, 
which had followed his Mistress to the 
door, did gaze upon me with such a 
strange and elfish Expression of Coun- 
tenance as chilled my Blood. 

When * had finished my stammering 
Explanation, Mother Matthews, with an 
authoritative Wave of the Hand, bade 
me enter the Hut. I did so, she care- 
fully closing and locking the Door be- 
hind me. I felt by no means reassured 
when I glanced around the Apartment in 
which I found myself. "Twas a most 
dismal and weird-looking Place. A Fire 
was burning upon the Hearth, and over 
it hung a huge iron Pot whose Contents 
boiled and steamed, emitting an Odour, 
not disagreeable, but the Like of which 
I never before did smell. Save by the 
flickering Blaze of the Logs, the Room 
was not illuminated; but their uncertain 
Light was sufficient to render plainly 
visible the Bundles of dried Roots and 
Herbs with which the Rafters were hung, 
here and 
there, the dried Carcasses of Toads and 
Frogs, the Skins of Snakes and other 
grisly Objects whose Names were quite 

The very Atmosphere 
with strange sighing, 
whispering and flitting Shapes. I make 
no Doubt the Place was filled with Hob- 
goblins, Witches and other similar Creat- 
ures. 

The Sorceress placed a Stool for me in 
the Centre of the Room, and the Cat 
sat himself down directly before me, un- 
doubtedly for the Purpose of watching 
my Counteftance whilst I conversed with 
his Mistress. I scarce relished his Prox- 
imity, yet hesitated to move, for I knew 
not what Results might follow such an 
Act on my Part. 

I cannot recall the exact Words in 
which the Wise Woman described my 


and to disclose, suspended 


unknown to me. 
seemed peopled 


Fortune. Suffice it to say that she hath 
promised me Success if I carefully obey 
her Instructions. She intends to weave 
a Spell by means of which the Designs 
of Sister and Comfort Babbitt will be 
entirely frustrated; but this Spell cannot 
take Effect till the last Quarter of the 
Moon shines in the Sky, because that, as 
the Moon wanes, the Powers of the Cat 
(upon whom the Success of the Charm 
largely depends) increase. A Space of 
a little more than a Week must elapse, 
therefore, ere my Happiness can begin, 
and, during that Time, I must carefully 
refrain from provoking my Sister’s Anger 
in any Manner, nor must I breathe a 
Word of Love to Mistress Mildred, even 
should an Opportunity to do so offer 
itself. These Conditions are hard, but 
Mother Matthews assures me that at the 
End my Triumph will be 
Mother Matthews 
all, so fearsome a Personage as I have 


complete. 
herself is not, after 


always deemed her, but the Cat is an 
Animal whose Appearance I like not. 
There is a gleam in his Eyes which I am 
impressed bodes me little Good. He is 
such a Creature as one might suspect of 
being leagued with Apollyon himself, 
and I am sorry he is in any Way con 
nected with the Spell, tho’ the Witch 
Dread of 
him) declares he is subject to her Con 
trol, and with this Assurance | 
contented. I 
experienced a Feeling of Relief when J] 
left the Hut, and was rid of his sinister 
Stare. 

I purchased of the Witch a Phial of 
a very skilfully prepared Liquid which 
hath the Power to smooth all Wrinkles 
from the Face, to freshen and whiten 
the Complexion, and to impart a won- 
drous Lustre to the Eyes. Methinks ] 
scarce need the Preparation, for that ] 
am a young Man still in Appearance; 
yet ‘t will do no Harm to test its Effi 
cacy. There are one or two Creases in 
my Forehead and round about the Cor- 
ners of my Eyes, which I think had 
best be removed if such a Thing be pos 
sible. A Man, truly, does desire to ap 
pear at his best before the Damsel of his 
Heart’s Choice. 

This Morning a Neighbour of ours, 
Jonas Whitmarsh, departed for Boston, 
and by him I sent a long Letter to Col. 


(who seemed to perceive TL 


must 


needs abide confess I 
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Meredith, the Father of my Dear One. 
In this Missive I set forth the Love I 
bore the fair Mildred, and stated that, 
judging from her Demeanour, I had 
good Reason to believe she returned my 
Affection, and I formally asked his Con- 
sent to our Union. I make no Doubt 
but that “‘t will be granted readily, for 
the Colonel is a shrewd and ambitious 
Man, and is not likely to frown upon 
a Suitor who can offer such pecuniary 
Advantages as I. Moreover, he hath a 
large Family of young Daughters to 
provide for, and the Marriage of Mildred 
will lift no light Burden from his Shoul- 
ders. 

I commissioned Jonas Whitmarsh to 
purchase for me a pair of silver Knee- 
3uckles, with Buckles for the Shoes to 
match, and a Wig somewhat more curled 
than the one I am at present wearing. 
Also, I directed him to procure me a 
Brooch of pure Gold studded with Gems. 
The latter Article I intend as a Gift to my 
Dear One, and I have no Doubt that she 
will be much gratified therewith, for she 
doth vastly admire costly Trinkets. I told 
Jonas I eared not about the Price—let it 
be ever so high I would pay it. Ah! my 
sweet, my beauteous Mildred! my Love! 
my Joy! my Life! Methinks, even now 
as I write, I can hear thy angelic Voice 
whispering softly in mine Ear those 
sweetest and tenderest of Words, ‘‘ My 
Husband!” 





THIRD CHAPTER. 


Truly, of all strange Experiences, that 
which hath befallen me this past Week 
is the strangest twas ever my Lot to en- 
counter. I have lived in aState of com- 
mingled Agony and Bliss, to endure 
which I have been obliged to summon 
almost Superhuman Fortitude. 

Though I have long known that Mis- 
tress Mildred Meredith’s Heart was mine, 
yet did she never exhibit her Favour so 
plainly as she hath during the last few 
Days. By Smiles, by Glances, by a thou- 
sand little Acts of Devotion hath she 
manifested her Regard; so plainly, that 
*tis apparent even the conceit of Nathan- 
iel Waltham is not sufficient to blind 
his Eyes, and he hath not appeared at 
our House for several Evenings, much 
to my Gratification, for, indeed, the silly 


Anties of this young Dandy are enough 
to make sensible Men blush for their Sex. 
And ‘tis this Conduct of my Sweetheart 
which hath caused me to be in such a 
singularly happy and unhappy Frame of 
Mind; for whereas I am filled with un- 
speakable Delight at beholding the Dis- 
play of her Affection, at the same Mo- 
ment my Soul is torn with unutterable 
Agony, inasmuch as I dare not whisper 
a Syllable of my own Love, for Fear 
of breaking the Spell which the Wise 
Woman is weaving around Perseverance 
and Comfort Babbitt. Verily, I believe 
no Man was ever so tried as I! 

In truth, when my Dear One’s Eyes, 
beaming with Tenderness, look into mine, 
‘tis no light Task to restrain myself from 
pouring forth in Words the Torrent of 
my Love. And still harder is it when, 
mingled with their Tenderness, I see 
W onder and Grief and wistful Reproach. 
And ’tis maddening to reflect that as my 
sweet Enchantress is ignorant of the 
weighty Matter that seals my Lips, she 
must needs be obliged to suffer Hours of 
Wretchedness, when a few Words could 
explain and render her supremely happy. 
But no! Mother Matthews insists that the 
slightest Disregard of her Instructions 
will destroy the Efficacy of the Charm ; 
therefore I must be silent, and my fair 
Love must endure her Misery unrelieved. 
Again, I say, I would the Cat had no 
Connection with the Business, for were 
it not for him the Witch could finish it 
at once. 

Since Mistress Mildred began to dis- 
play her Preference, the Vigilance of 
Perseverance and Comfort Babbitt hath 
increased ten-fold. Truly, with but two 
Eyes apiece, I do believe these Women 
are able to perceive as much as did Argus 
by means of his one Hundred. Comfort 
not only makes herself obnoxious by pry- 
ing into my Affairs, but also by constant- 
ly commenting upon my Behavior and 
Appearance. Her Tongue was ever wont 
to rattle on unchecked by Perseverance, 
but now ‘tis allowed to wag faster than 
a Windmill’s Sails can whir. ‘Tis the 
Shrew’s greatest Delight to address me 
or allude to me as an aged Man in the 
Presence of my Lady-Love; to call Atten- 
tion to Wrinkles in my Face (which in- 
deed are imperceptible to any one save 
herself); to refer to an Attack of Rheu- 
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matism from which I suffered before my 
dear Eliza’s Death; to pretend that she 
detects in me a Tendency to totter when 
Il walk, ete. I could not endure her 
waspish Remarks (which are suggested, 
I do believe, by the Foul Fiend himself) 
did they affect my sweet Mildred; but I 
am enabled to treat them with the silent 
Contempt they merit, because that, as 
soon as Comfort begins to talk, Mistress 
Mildred doth begin to smile, and these 
Smiles tell me, plainly as would Words, 
that my Dear One considers the malicious 
Observations too preposterous to be re- 
garded seriously for one Moment. 

3ut tho’ debarred, as I say, from ad- 
dressing a Word of Love to the Idol of 
my Heart, I at least have one Solace, 
that of making myself appear as agree- 
able as possible in her Eyes. I think I 
scarce speak conceitedly when I say that 
few Men possess so graceful a Carriage, 
so erect a Figure, and so handsome a 
Face asdoI. And, by a judicious use 
of Art, my natural Attractions are great- 
ly enhanced. A Touch of dark Pomade 
upon the Eyebrows, a Dash of Carmine 
on the Lips and other like Trifles, are 
often productive of marvellous Effects. I 
have found the Liquid I purchased of the 
Witch most efficacious, and three Days 
ago I bought another Mixture which is 
usefull (when taken internally) for cheer- 
ing up the Spirits and increasing the 
Vivacity of one’s Manner and Conversa- 
tion, while its outward Application im- 
parts the Elasticity of Youth to the Jomts 
and Muscles. I by no Means find myself 
growing decrepit, but all Varieties of 
Machinery will in Time become rusty if 
not kept properly oiled; and as the hu- 
man Frame is Naught save a Piece of 
Mechanism, methinks ‘tis best to take all 
necessary Precautions for keeping it in 
Repair. 

After carefully considering of the 
Matter, I deemed it advisable, for various 
Reasons, to lay aside my mourning Ha- 
biliments. I shall ever sincerely cherish 
the Memory of my departed Consort, 
but, having made up my Mind to again 
marry, I see no cause why I should 
longer assume an outward Semblance of 
Grief. On one so youthful as Mistress 
Mildred, mourning Garments must exert 
a depressing Influence; moreover, it can 
hardly be pleasant for a Damsel to have 


ever before hera Reminder of her Lover's 
past Affection for another Woman. Oft- 
times, I have seen Mistress Mildred’s 
Eyes rest upon my black Coat with an 
Expression which, methought, betokened 
somewhat of girlish Jealousy. 

I saw Disapproval written upon Per- 
severance’s Countenance when, on Tues- 
day I appeared at the Dinner Table 
arrayed ina new and elegant Suit of silk 
Camlet Cloaths, and wearing laced Ruf- 
fles, gold Sleeve-Buttons, and all other 
such Adjuncts as complete a fashionable 
Costume. I expected that Sister would 
take me to task about my Attire, but to 
my Surprise she made no Remarks what- 
ever. Not so with Comfort Babbitt. She 
at once began to comment. ‘In good 
sooth ” (quote she, with uplifted Eyes) 
“you look as fine, and walk as proudly 
as my brother Ebenezer’s great Cock 
Turkey Strut. Well, in Truth, fine 
Feathers make fine Birds!” with much to 
the same Effect. Iendeavoured to change 
the Topic of Conversation, but in vain. 
She would know how many Buttons 
adorned my Coat, whether or no my 
Hose were silken, ete. I was much 
vexed at her uncalled-for Impertinence, 
but, happening to glance at Mistress 
Mildred and percéiving that a Smile 
lurked around the Corners of her Mouth, 
I laughed myself, and finally succeeded 
in drawing Comfort into a Discussion of 
the Weather. I fancied she was somewhat 
disconcerted because I displayed so little 
Anger. 

Wednesday, at Dusk, Jonas Whit- 
marsh returned from Boston, bringing 
with him a Letter from Col. Meredith. 
°T was a most cordial Epistle. The Col- 
onel declared himself gratified beyond 
Measure at the Compliment I paid his 
Daughter in selecting her fora Wife, and 
gave his Consent to our Union, together 
with his paternal Blessing. He assured 
me that Mistress Mildred possessed a 
warm and loving Nature, and, further- 
more, he stated that she had written him 
a Letter, in which she descanted upon my 
Virtues in such glowing Terms as con- 
vineed her Parents I had entirely won 
her Regard. Her Mother, specially (he 
said) felt sure that her love for me was 
little short of Idolatry. °T was evident 
from the whole Tone of the Missive that 
the Colonel was, as I had anticipated he 
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would be, delighted at the Prospect of so 
good a Mateh for his Daughter, and I 
could plainly see that his Wife shared 
his Pleasure. 

Jonas Whitmarsh executed his other 
Commissions most satisfactorily. The 
Brooch he purchased is of a quaint, 
heart-shaped Design, of chased Gold 
studded with Pearls, and having graven 
on it in fine Letters *‘ Vous occupez mon 
Ceeur,” which, the Goldsmith told Jonas, 
did mean ‘‘ You occupy my Heart,” 
Words most appropriate to my State of 
Mind. The Gift is one well suited to a 
Maiden so fair as my sweet Mildred, and 
methinks she will searce grudge me a 
score or so of Kisses in return for it. 

The Buckles Jonas chose were also 
most elegant, and I could not desire any- 
thing more genteel than the Wig. When 
I had adjusted it and glanced in my 
Mirror, I was almost as much smitten 
with my own Charms as was Narcissus 
with his as reflected in a Brook. As- 
suredly Jonas’s Judgement is most excel- 
lent, and I did well to intrust my Busi- 
ness to him. TI incline to think that he 
suspects my matrimonial Intentions, for 
he told me, with a sly Twinkle of the 
Eye, that he had a very good Mind to 
buy for me a gold Ring which he saw in 
Boston, thinking I might soon have a 
Use for such an Article. I turned off 
the Joke by replying that perhaps I had 
already purchased a Ring, at which 
answer he smiled still more slyly. 

I had a Struggle to repress my Feel- 
ings when, after having perused Col. 
Meredith’s Letter, I descended to the 
Keeping-Room. How I longed to place 
it in the little white Hand of my Love, 
and, after she had read her Father's 
Consent, to ask for and obtain her own! 
But of course such a Proceeding was 
entirely out of the Question, and I was 
obliged to content myself with stealing 
an occasional Glance at her when Per- 
severance’s Attention was centred on 
her Knitting. °“T was charming to see 
how the sweet Maid received these 
Glances. At first she bent her Eyes 
steadily upon her Embroidery; but pres- 
ently she raised them to my Face and 
returned my Gaze with soft and pleading 
Looks, which said, ‘‘Why do you re- 
main so cruelly silent? You know how 
fondly I love you.” Then, as I en- 


deavoured to assume an Appearance of 
Composure, she continued, “Ah! you 
are doubtful. You fear to ask the fatal 
Question. Look! you need not hesitate. 
I adore you.” And then would those 
beautiful Eyes sparkle, and the Dimples 
chase each other over her rosy Cheeks, 
till, in sheer Desperation, I at length 
abruptly begged her to sing for me, 
for, truly, my Agitation was such that 
[ feared I should lose Controul of my- 
self, and commit some Act of Folly in 
Sister’s Presence. 

The Singing did not, however, mend 
Matters much, for Mistress Mildred chose 
a tender Ditty, the Burden of which was 
a Damsel’s Praise of her Sweetheart, 
and I could not but know that the lovely 
Singer was expressing in another’s Words 
the Feelings that surged through her 
own Heart, the Ballad being specially 
applicable to me, inasmuch as it con- 
tained several Allusions to the Lover’s 
fair and curling Locks. When I thanked 
her for the Song, she seemed greatly 
overcome. A vivid Crimson bathed her 
Brow and Cheek, and, with a sudden 
movement, she pressed her Hands to her 
Face, but I could distinguish enough of 
her Countenance to know that she was 
smiling with Pleasure. I was much 
discomposed myself, and must confess 
that I experienced a Sensation of Relief 
when, a few moments later, she left the 
Room. Such Repression of the Feelings 
exhausts both my Mind and Body, and 
T shall be truly thankful when my Pro- 
bation is at an End. 

Thursday Evening was a still more 
trying one. Mistress Mildred appeared 
at the Table, clad in a Gown of some 
blue, fleecy Material which set off her 
peach-bloom Skin and golden Hair to 
perfection. I could not keep mine Eyes 
from wandering to her Face, tho’ I felt 
sure Perseverance was watching every 
Glance. After the Meal was ended we 
adjourned to the Keeping-Room, and my 
sweet Love requested me to hold some 
Wool whilst she did wind, and what 
with looking at her rosebud Lips, and 
what with her white Fingers brushing 
against mine, I was almost beside my- 
self. My dear One seemed to intuitively 
perceive the State of my Mind, and she 
grew more distractingly charming every 
Moment. Verily there is nothing more 
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bewitching than the pretty Coquetries of 
a beautiful Maiden whose Heart is di- 
vided betwixt a Desire to admit her own 
Love, and a Longing to hear her Sweet- 
heart tell his. Surely the laying aside 
of my mourning Garments was a wise 
Thing, for tho’ I knew ere I discarded 
them that Mistress Mildred was mine, 
yet ever from the Day on which I as- 
sumed a brighter Garb, I have observed 
a marked Increase of her Admiration 
for me. 

My fair Enchantress passed this After- 
noon with her Friend, Polly Wetherel, 
and this Evening, pleading a Headache, 
retired early to her Apartment. I am 
convinced that her Indisposition is due 
to Anxiety induced by my Conduct, and 
I fear lest the Morning should find her 
seriously ill. But no! I will not in- 
dulge in such melancholy Forebodings. 
Her Health has been excellent since her 
Arrival here; indeed, she declares she 
should not know she had ever been sick 
atall. And To-morrow the Charm be- 
gins to take Effect. Oh, blissful Thought! 
To-morrow the Seal on my Lips is 
broken, and I may pour forth my Soul 
without Dread of Hindrance. Ah, my 
Well-Beloved! if Kisses and tender 
Words can atone for the Sutfferings I 
have been foreed to see thee endure, 
then, in truth, shalt thou be amply com- 
pensated, for I will woo thee with such 
Fervor as has never been displayed by 
Lover since the Creation of the World! 


CONCLUSION, 


Whether or no my physical Strength 
will prove sufficient to the Task of re- 
cording an Account of the terrible Cal- 
amity which hath befallen me I know 
not, for I have just risen from a Bed of 
Sickness, and am still weak from the 
Etfects thereof ; but it seems fitting that 
a few Pages more should be written 
in this Book to conclude the Narrative 
which, begun with such Hopefulness of 
Heart and Joyousness of Spirit, hath 
ended in such unutterable Agony and 
Shame and Woe. 

How I do loathe myself for ever hay- 
ing believed that one leagued with Satan 
could prove aught save a base Deceiver ! 
Now know I that my Instinct spake 
aright, when it told me the black and 
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I know 
not but the Animal is Beelzebub himself, 
who, under this Form, lends his Aid to 
the Witch’s unholy Practices. 

Truly, in me the Sorceress found a 
willing Vietim, and ‘tis small Wonder 
that she used every Effort to keep me in 


evil-eyed Cat was mine Enemy. 


her Toils, for deeply into my Pockets 
did she dive and great Store of Coin did 
she draw up therefrom, giving me in re 
turn Naught save Dead Sea Fruit, and 
that of a Kind more bitter and unpalat- 
able than was ever before offered to 
mortal Man. How ean I tell my Story 
Yet, told it must be. 

Still, I could have endured the Dis- 
covery of her Treachery with Equani- 
mity, had Mistress Mildred Meredith 
been true. But thatshe whom I adored, 
she whom I accounted good as she was 
beautiful, that she hath proved a wily 
false-hearted Schemer—’‘tis this that 
wrings my Soul with Agony no Words 
can accurately pourtray. Oh! that Hy- 
pocrisy should mask itself with such 
angelic Fairness of Face, and saintly 
Sweetness of Demeanour! 

As I sat with happy Heart penning 
the preceding Chapter of my Love Tale, 
how little did I suspect that, ere another 
Evening, my Dream/‘of Bliss would van- 
ish into empty Nothingness! How 
little did I imagine that the Castle of 
Felicity I had reared was, even then, 
tottering upon its Foundations! How 
little did I think that, at my Feet, an 
Abyss of Misery yawned ready to engulf 
me! With peaceful Soul I retired to 
my Couch and fell into a tranquil Slum- 
ber, from which I was awakened at 
Dawn of Day (the Day that was to have 
ushered in my Happiness) to find Per- 
severance standing by my Bed-side, her 
Features as rigid as though her Face 
had been moulded of Iron, and a cold 
and cruel Gleam of Triumph shining in 
her Eyes. Something (I know not what) 
in her Manner filled me with vague 
Alarm. 

‘*Tell me what has happened !” (I ex- 
claimed). I spoke in a husky Whisper, 
my Terror preventing me from articulat- 
ing aloud. 

‘** Mistress Mildred Meredith hath left 
this House” (she answered slowly, and 
in a Tone of icy Calmness), ‘‘ but here is 
a Letter which Comfort discovered lying 
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beneath the Cushion on her Dressing 
Table. °"T is addressed to you, and prob- 
ably explains her sudden Departure.” 
As Perseverance spoke, she held toward 
me a small, folded slip of Paper, sealed, 
and impressed with the dainty Stamp (a 
Dove with a Letter in its Bill) always 
used by our Cousin. 

Stunned by her Words, yet not clearly 


comprehending their Meaning, I re- 
mained for one Moment motionless ; 


then, snatching the Letter from my 
Sister's Hand, I broke the Seal and tore 
it open. So violently did I tremble that 
every Word written there appeared to 
be leaping and dancing across the Page, 
but at last I managed to decipher : 
WESTBOROUGH, COLONY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
June 29, A. D, 1768. 

Mr. JGHN PETTIGREWE: 

Dear and Esteemed Sir—Ere this Letter reaches 
your Hands I shall be many Miles distant from you, 
and no longer Mildred Meredith, but Mildred Berke- 
ley, the Wife of one whom for many Years I have 
faithfully loved. I write this that you may not be 
alarmed at my Disappearance, and I beg you to for- 
give me for the Deceit which, by my peculiar Cir- 
cumstances, I have been compelled to practice upon 
you. I shall never forget the many pleasant Hours 
I have passed in your House, and, during all my 
Life I shall remember with Gratitude the Kindness 
displayed by you and your Sister towards me. Hop- 
ing that you will not think too hardly of my Conduct, 
and trusting we may some time meet again, I remain, 

Gratefully and Respectfully, 
Your Cousin, 
MILDRED MEREDITH. 

And this was the End—the cruel, bit- 
ter End of all my Visions of Happiness! 
This was the Return for all the Love I 
had so lavishly poured forth from my 
Heart, for all the Wretchedness I had 
suffered. Mistress Mildred Meredith the 
Wife of Another! As the full Real- 
ization of the Truth burst upon me, I 
uttered a Moan of Anguish and sank 
back upon my Pillow in a Stupour of 
Agony. How I existed during the Re- 
mainder of that miserable Day I know 
not—my Memory is a Blank; but on the 
next I was unable to rise from my 
Couch, and for more than a Week I lay 
tossing and burning with Fever. Per- 
severance attended on my Sick Bed with 
exemplary Devotion, tho’ I could plain- 
ly see that she felt no Compassion for 
my Sufferings. Indeed, she will not 
admit that my Illness was the Result of 
the terrible Blow I received, but attrib- 
utes it to a Cold contracted several Days 
ago. Ah! if ’t were mere physical Pain 
that racked me, I could endure it with- 
outa Murmur’ For what is Torture of 
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the Body compared with Torture of the 
Soul? 

When I was once more able to rise 
from my Bed, I requested Perseverance 
to relate the Circumstances attending 
upon Mistress Mildred’s Flight. For 
Answer, she delivered to me a Paper, 
which, when I examined, I found to be 
a Letter indited by Mistress Mildred to 
her Friend Polly Wetherel. Persever- 
ance explained that on the Evening 
of her Departure, our Kinswoman had 
handed this Epistle to Polly, and laugh- 
ingly bade her read it the following 
Morning. Polly, imagining that some 
Sport was intended, obeyed the Injunc- 
tion; but, when at the appointed Time 
she broke the Seal, she was shocked 
to discover that the Missive contained 
the Announcement of Mistress Mildred’s 
Elopement with a Lover. In much 
Perturbation she hastened to place the 
Letter in Perseverance’s Hand. 

Methought, as I perused its Contents, 
my Pulses would cease to throb, for they 
revealed that I had been the Victim of 
most diabolical Treachery. Ah! Fool 
that I was to be duped by the delusive 
Glances of this fair but faithless Siren! 
Ah! Fool that I was to listen to the de- 
ceptive Promises of the oily-tongued 
Witch! 

In few and simple Words Mistress 
Mildred told the History of her Love. 
A mutual Attachment had existed be- 
tween Edward Berkeley and _ herself 
since early Childhood, and their Mar- 
riage had been looked upon as a Matter 
of Course by their Parents. Indeed the 
young Couple had become betrothed, 
and the Wedding Day was decided upon, 
when suddenly Col. Meredith demanded 
the Release of his Daughter’s Hand. 
The Colonel is a staunch Loyalist, and 
some political Opinions advanced by 
Berkeley had met with his Disapproba- 
tion. In a towering Rage, he declared 
his Child should never wed a Traitor, 
and, as Berkeley positively refused to 
relinquish his Lady-Love, he wrote a 
Letter to Perseverance stating that his 
Daughter’s Health was delicate, and that 
he desired much to have her visit West- 
borough, for he thought the salt Breezes 
might benefit her; to which Letter Per- 
severance sent an immediate Answer 
inviting Mistress Mildred to make our 
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House her Home during the Summer 
Months. And now, I say, that to Col- 
onel Meredith himself is due some Por- 
tion of the Misery that hath come on 
us, for had he frankly confessed that 
Mistress Mildred was not ill at all, and 
that his sole Object in sending her to us 
was to separate her from her Lover, I 
should have been upon my Guard, and 
probably could have prevented her from 
meeting the young Man. By concealing 
the Truth, Col. Meredith hastened the 
very Calamity he was desirous of avert- 
ing. 

Through the Agency of a Domestic 
employed in her Father's Family, Mis- 
tress Mildred (before she set out on her 
Journey) despatched a Letter to Berke- 
ley, and about two Days after her Ar- 
rival in Westborough her Betrothed fol- 
lowed her as far as Wexam, a small 
Hamlet situated some four Miles south 
of our Village. Then the Lovers cast 
about for a Scheme by Means of which 
they might meet and correspond; and 
Berkeley, happening to hear Mention 
made of the Witch Woman, visited her 
and secured her Services, and her Hut 
became the Trysting-Place where the 
Pair met and arranged a Plan for a 
secret Marriage. Yes! when I saw Mis- 
tress Mildred emerge from the Cabin of 
Mother Matthews, she had doubtless just 
parted from her Lover. Small Wonder 
is it that she sobbed and entreated me to 
keep her Visit a Secret, and small Won- 
der is it that her Weeping ceased when 
I promised to be silent. Well might she 
dread the tattling Tongue of Comfort 
3abbitt! Well might she fear the cold 
and scrutinizing Glance of Perseverance! 
Would that I had cast myself into the 
Sea ere I had listened to the honeyed 
Poison of her Words, or had been moved 
to Pity by the Sight of her crocodile 
Tears! 

‘Tis clear that the Letter she penned 
her Father, and in which she set forth 
her Admiration of me, was writ to 
trick him into the Belief that she had 
forgotten Berkeley, and thus disarm 
him of Suspicion whilst the Arrange- 
ments for her Marriage were completed. 
Verily, Delilah herself was a Model of 
Honor and Nobility of Soul in Com- 
parison with this crafty and ruthless 


Damsel! 


Right cunningly, also, did the Witch 
Woman play her Part, stripping my 
Pockets of Coin while she filled mine 
Ears with Falsehoods. °T was necessary 
that the Lovers should have Darkness 
to cover their Flight, and this Minion of 
Apollyon, that she might plunder me 
till the very last Moment, did tell me 
the Charm (by Reason of the Cat) could 
not take Effect till the Moon had waned. 
Truly I have been, as it were, a Ball, 
tossed hither and thither by the Hands 
of these two perfidious Women. 

And there seemeth to be no Limit to 
the Miseries that are showered upon my 
Head. <As if Fate had not been suffi 
ciently cruel in humiliating mein my 
own Eyes, she must needs make me a 
Jest for the ranecorous Tongue of Com 
fort Babbitt to sport with. Scarce had 
[ finished the Perusal of Mistress Mil 
dred’s Letter to Polly Wetherel ere came 
this malevolent Woman with the An 
neuncement that she had a certain Item 
of Intelligence to communicate. I knew 
by the spiteful Smile that distorted her 
Face she was prepared with something 
wherewith to stab my already bleeding 
Heart; but, summoning what Fortitude 
[had at Command, I bade her proceed. 

Her Story ran on this Wise. She said 
that, late one Evening, she looked from 
her Chamber Window and observed the 
Figures of a Man and Woman moving 
about in the Orchard at the Back of our 
House; that, desiring to know who the 
Persons might be, she softly slipped from 
the front Door, and stealing across the 
Lawn, concealed herself behind the Or- 
chard Wall, and that presently the Couple 
paused near by her Hiding-Place, when, 
to her Surprise, she discovered the Wom- 
an to be Mistress Mildred Meredith, and 
the Man a strange young Gentleman, 
whom Mistress Mildred addressed as 
‘* Edward.” 

Comfort said that the Two were en- 
gaged in an animated Conversation, the 
Subject of which was myself. With 
much Laughter and Mimicry of my Tone 
and Demeanour, Mistress Mildred de- 
scribed my Manner of gazing at and ad- 
dressing her. Her Lover seemed not 
pleased with the Account she gave, and 
remonstrated with her Coquetting ; where- 
upon she declared that she could not and 
would not desist, for that my Love Mak- 
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ing was the very Essence and Spice of 
her Existence, and that, if *twere possible, 
she would lure me on till I offered her 
my Heart and Hand, for she did greatly 
desire to see with what Countenance I 
would take her Refusal. And then, as 
her Sweetheart seemed not satisfied, she 
threw her Arms about his Neck, and by 
Means of Caresses and coaxing Words, 
restored him to good Nature. And, 
furthermore, Comfort stated that Mistress 
Mildred did make much Sport of my 
Dress, terming me a vainer Coxcomb 
than ever Nathaniel Waltham dreamed 
of being, and did ridicule my Visit to the 
Witch, recounting how she, herself, had 
instructed Mother Matthews to offer me 
the Elixir for elevating the Spirits and 
making the Muscles elastic, and saying 
that a Thousand Charms would never 
silence Comfort Babbitt’s Tongue, nor 
lessen my Fear of Perseverance; but that 
[ would die as I had lived, a poor, cow- 
ardly Creature that dared not be the 
Master in mine own Home. And then, 
Comfort added, the Couple discussed 
their approaching Marriage, and Mistress 
Mildred, again heartily laughing, avowed 
she regretted but one Thing, and that was 
that she should be unable to hear the 
Lamentations I would utter when I dis- 
covered the Maid I felt so assured of had 
fled with Another. 

As I listened to this Tale I fairly 
shivered with Rage, and when Comfort 
had finished speaking, I burst forth: 

“And why, oh Serpent of a Woman, 
why did you not tell me this at the Time 
of its Occurrence? I might have been 
revenged upon the Traitress, had I but 
been warned!” 

* Why!” (Comfort echoed, with the 
malicious Leer peculiar to her). ‘‘Oh, Law! 
Mr. Pettigrewe, I did not wish to inter: 
fere in a Love Match. The young Man 
was as handsome as a painted Picture, 
and Mistress Mildred appeared to wor- 
ship the very Ground he walked on. I 
am sure he is much better fitted to be 
her Husband than an old Gentleman 
like you, who might very well pass for 
her Father. Besides, why should I as- 
sist a Person who goes about paying 


Witches 
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But I waited for no more. I rushed 
from the Room, and, locking myself 
into my Chamber, gave way to a Burst 
of Anguish and Despair. Assuredly, 
never before was such Perfidy practiced 
upon Mortal Man. I have been cajoled 
and cozened by the Juggleries of an 
avaricious and satanic old Hag, and 
made the Sport of a vain and frivolous 
Woman, whose Heart is as impervious 
to tender Emotions as tho’ constructed 
of Flint. My Dignity hath been insulted, 
my most sacred Feelings lacerated. I 
have been cheated, robbed, betrayed, 
shamed, On every Side I have been sur- 
rounded by Baseness and Deceit. Col. 
Meredith, Perseverance, Comfort Bab- 
bitt, the Witch, the Cat—each one hath 
proved false, and falser than them all is 
Mistress Mildred Meredith. Out upon her! 
[ will tear the very Memory of the faith- 
less Hypocrite from my Heart. Yet, as 
if my Cup of Bitterness were not already 
overflowing, one drop more must be 
added to it. The Story of our Kins- 
woman’s Flight hath spread all over the 
Village, and Jonas Whitmarsh hath 
subjoined to it a Tale of his own Inven- 
tion. He declares I believed myself be- 
trothed to my Cousin, saying I told him 
I had purchased my wedding Ring 
(which verily I did not), and Iam given 
to understand that he caused much Mer- 
riment at Deacon Burnham’s Store by 
telling of the Purchases he made for me 
in Boston! Truly, Lady Fortune, whom 
I deemed my Friend, hath dealt most 
harshly with me, and when I sum up 
the Woes which have been heaped upon 
me, I could almost wish for Death. Ex- 
istence is robbed of all its Joy, and, be- 
neath the cold Blast of Perfidiousness, 
all Trust in Mankind hath been de- 
stroyed. 

But, longer upon my Wretchedness I 
cannot dwell. My Brain reels, my 
nerveless Hand refuses to guide the 
Pen. With an almost bursting Heart 
I bid Farewell forever to Happiness. 
Lamentable, indeed, is the Ending of 
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my Wooing! 


to weave Spells about me? 











A DREAMER 


“ANOTHER one—the biggest on the 
plate,” modestly observes Mr. Cabot: 
and his wife obediently places the larg- 
est and roundest crumpet before him. 

‘These are really very nice—almost 
as good as if my mother had made them,” 
continues the gentleman, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

Mrs. Cabot rises to the ‘bait immedi- 
ately, for this is an old, familiar griev- 
ance. 

‘*T think,” she replies, *‘‘ that 
mother is the very worst cook 
had the misfortune to meet.” 

‘“Your candor is only equalled by 
your superior judgment, my dear,” 
Mr. Cabot, with pretended dignity. 
which cannot impose upon his wife, 
and as they both break into laughter she 
seizes an from a dish of the 
golden fruit and aims it at his head. He 
catches it with the skill of a base-ballist, 
return with his fingers 
across the table, and proceeds to remove 
the rind and eat the juicy pulp. It need 
not be remarked that the Cabots are a 
very young couple. 

“Aren't you almost through break- 
fast ?” asks Mrs. Cabot; ‘‘ you have sat 
here nearly an hour, and I don’t see 
any signs of cessation.” 

‘T am lingering over this pleasant re- 
past,” solemnly, ‘‘ because it will be 
long before I ornament your table with 
my presence again.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘Got to go to New York to-night on 
biz,” briskly. 

‘O, dear! for how long this time ?* 
disconsolately. 

“Tt may be four years and it may be 
forever,” chanted to the air of Kathleen 
Mavourneen. 

‘* How silly you are!” 

‘Perhaps I shall take you, if you are 
a good girl.” 

“QO! O!—and 
edly. 

“OQ, hang the baby!” 

‘* John Sebastian Cabot!!!" 

‘*T only meant,” elaborately explain 
ing, “that you could hang him care- 
fully up on a peg in your cedar closet, 
so that he would be nice and warm and 


your 
I ever 


says 


orange 


tosses a kiss in 


the baby ?” delight- 
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comfortably out of the way until you 
come back. Or—or—” insinuating) 
‘you might get my mother to come and 
take care of him.” 

‘* Yes, I guess so,” scornfully. ‘* And 
find him full of paregoric and catnip tea 
when I get back. No, sir! Butif your 
sister will stay here with him and the 
nurse and never let him out of her sig]t 
for one single minute, why, I—I ‘1 think 
of it!” 

“Well, if I don't get to the office 
earlier than this, my boss will give me 
the great American bounce,” says Mi 
Cabot, and rising, he leisurely seeks the 
hall. His outer coat is donned, his hat 
given the very latest tip, his moustach« 
receives the correct twist, and he walk 
down the front unfolding the 
morning paper as he goes. <A thought 
strikes him, however, and he looks back 
to see his wife at the open door, distinctly 
pouting. 

** What ’s the matter, Gladys?” 

“You forgot something,” the 
widening to a smile. 

**Eh? Oh!” and he returns, takes hei 
in his arms and kisses each soft cheek 
Virtue is its own and only reward in this 
case, for Gladys ungratefully remarks, 
as she twists away from him: ‘* How 
your old moustache scratches my face!” 

‘‘A kiss without a moustache is like 
an egg without salt,” quotes he, and 
departs. 


steps, 


pout 


* #¥ * 


They are a handsome young couple as 
they promenade the deck of the New 
York boat. John presents to Gladys, 
with undisguised satisfaction, several 
gentlemen of his acquaintance whom 
he happens to meet, and the little lady 
rather flirts with one of them, Captain 
Cochrane by name, blonde by nature, 
and endowed by his fairy godmother 
with the gift of gab. 

‘No, Mrs. Cabot,” he says, later in 
the evening—John has disappeared, be 
ing last seen with an unlighted cigar in 
his hand, leaving Gladys to the enjoy 
ment of the moonlight, the salt breeze, 
and Captain Cochrane's society—‘‘ I could 
love but once, should I love at all, but 
ah! when I meet my ideal, I find her 
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A DREAMER 


bound by chains which I fear cannot be 
proken ” 

‘*Goodness! how did I get in as deep 
as this?” reflects Gladys, but aloud she 
only says sweetly, ‘It is so chilly I must 
vo to my stateroom. Would you mind 
finding Mr. Cabot for me?” 

The captain regrets to lose his attent- 
ive listener, but protests it is no trouble 
to obey her commands. When John 
comes strolling in, he finds Gladys not 
so engaged in the mysteries of the toi- 
lette, but that she can rehearse the cap- 
tain’s tender looks and gestures for her 
husband’s edification. Her recital is 
accompanied by much laughter, not- 
withstanding which, Mr. Cabot. sits 
gloomily tugging at his prized mous- 
tache, without a smile ; and he presently 
falls upon the fascinating captain and 
metaphorically smites him hip and 
thigh ; giving most unflattering ac- 
counts of his past and present life. 
Gladvs only replies, ‘‘ I should n’t think 
you would introduce such a man to me. 


‘al 


Even your mother would know better 
than that !” and goes to sleep shortly, 


quite satisfied with herself. 

But later she wakes from a troubled 
dream, so real that her face is wet, her 
pillow is wet and the tears still stream- 
ing. The wind and the waves outside 
tumultuously call to each other and the 
boat is rocking. Her baby, the round, 
soft creature that always sleeps next her 
heart, where is he and how fares he ? 
Has she not just seen him, a piteous, 
woful sight, with blackened garments 
and bleeding flesh? Did she not hear 
his piercing ery, ‘‘ Mamma !” prolonged 


and repeated again and again? She 
rises and walks the narrow floor and 


sobs unrestrainedly as her vivid dream 
returns to her, with her face pressed 
into her hands. 

TI say—what’s up?” comes in a 
startled voice from John, who, suddenly 
awakened, rises on his elbow and anxi- 
ously gazes at her distressed demeanor. 

‘*T dreamed the baby was dreadfully 
burned and was crying for me,” is all 
that Gladys can answer, with gasps and 
sobs interrupting. 

Having imparted her grief causes it to 
lose some of its keenness. John quietly 
soothes her and endeavors to induce her 
to rest and sleep again: but 


ho more 
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sleep for Gladys. 
unnerved her, 

‘*T ama faithless, unworthy mother!” 
sobs she. ‘*O, why did you ask me to 
come with you and leave him?” 

‘* Because I am a miserable sinner, the 
chiefest among ten thousand,” acknowl- 
edges John promptly. ‘‘ Now, have a 
little common sense, Gladys. You flirted 
last evening—your conscience reproached 
you "—(Gladys tosses her head)—‘‘ you 
missed the baby and tried to make your- 
self think you had neglected him—went 
to bed very tired—and your nightmare 
was the inevitable consequence. See?” 


Her dream has quite 


‘*No, I don’t see,” stubbornly says 
Gladys. ‘‘It was not a dream, it was a 
vision. Isaw him—saw my baby, John! 


And Iam going straight back to him as 
fast as my feet can carry me!” 

‘IT think you had not better try to 
walk it, ‘‘says John. ‘If you will wait 
till the boat gets in, Iwill pay your fare 
back on the fast train. But perhaps you 
will change your mind by morning.” 

Deluded man! He can no more keep 
his Gladys from flying to her baby than 
he ean drain off Long Island Sound; and 
with many protests he seats her in the 
parlor car, gives her a new book and 
basket of fruit, tips the porter—who 
thereafter hovers about Gladys, becom- 
ing quite a nuisance with his beneficent 
attentions—and finally leaves her, for 
business is business, and John cannot 
return with his pretty little wife, much 
as he would like to. 

How slowly pass the hours! How the 
train drags and delays! Gladys hears 
one gentleman say complacently to 
another, ‘‘There is but one faster train 
than this in the world!” and feels like 
answering him wildly, ‘* That is a false- 
hood—there are none slower!” When 
her patience is quite exhausted and she 
feels that an hysterical burst of tears is im- 
minent,the cars roll slowly into the depot, 
and she bounds from her seat, dropping 
her novel and tossing back her soft curls, 
which have escaped from their fastening 
even as she now escapes from her prison- 
car. 

She foots it ever fair and young; 
Her locks are tied in haste, 
And one is o’er her shoulder flung 
And hangs below her waist. 
Little cares she for discarded literature 


or dishevelled tresses. She takes the 
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first carriage she sees, and tells the driver 
impatiently to hurry. But he is evi- 
dently in league with the railroad, for 
time lags and eternity has commenced 

it seems to Gladys—before she reaches 
home. 

She opens the door with her lateh-key, 
and stands breathlessly. No and 
gurele of baby-talk, no laughter, no 
sound of a lullaby, not even what would 
be welcome 


coo 


now, a child’s seream of 
anguish. Anything, anything but this 
dreadful, intense stillness. 

She dares not advance. stand- 
ing as if paralyzed, she does hear a 
sound. It is a step, and John’s sister 


Still 


comes tripping towards her. 

“Why, Gladys!” she utter 
astonishment. ‘* How back 
so soon, and where is John, and why 
did n't you stay longer, and——" 

‘*Tell me,” murmurs Gladys, ‘* how 
is the baby 2?” 

‘QO, he’s well He 


says in 


came you 


’s asleep now.” 
THE PEOPLE VS 
BY H. E. 


LAWYER CURTIS was exceedingly per 


plexed. At the outset he had shared the 
almost universal beiief in his client's 
guilt. The admitted facts, indeed, seem- 


ed to leave no question that he had killed 
his friend. It did not of course follow 
that it was a case of wilful murder, but 
no palliation or explanation had as yet 
been shown. It was conceivable that 
the killing was accidental. It might 
have been in self-defense, or in the heat 
of such sudden passion as would take 
away the element of premeditation. Fail- 
ing in all these points, there was the 
possibility that the prisoner was not re- 
Mr. Curtis realized all this 
as a lawyer, but as a man there seemed 
very small probability of either supposi- 
tion. 

This had not interfered with his un- 
dertaking the defense. He was a tricky 
lawyer, people said, willing for a fee to 
help turn and criminals 
upon the community. Mr. Curtis did not 
resent this, though he felt it to be some- 
what unjust. His reputation brought 


sponsible. 


rogues loose 
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she 


burned ?” 


“Did he not get 
falters. 

‘Why, yes,” after a surprised pause 
‘‘He pulled my cup of tea over, and 
scalded his arm slightly. He cried for you 
a few minutes, but mother came right 
over and bandaged it with hamamelis. 
and now it is only reddened a trifle.” 

They have been moving towards the 
nursery while speaking, and now stand 
by the side of the flower-like child 

Sut how did about the 
accident ?” asks the young lady 


you know 
Gladys bows herself over the dainty 
erib; lighter than a snowflake falls she 
takes the sleeping child into her tende 
his even breath stirs her hain 
her kisses like dew fall softly, soft], 
upon his head as 
briefly, ‘*I dreamed it.” 
‘* Well.” 


John's 


arms; 


silken she answers 


contemptuously remarks 
don’t think 
dream as that is worth having.” 


Eleanor W. F. Bates 


sister, ‘* I such a 
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WARNER. 


him a great deal of money, and he had 
succeeded in justifying himself to his 
His mind had so long 
been engrossed by the “artificial reason” 
of the law, that he failed to interest him 
self in the other questions. His con 
science was perhaps as artificial as his 
mind, but he had a conscience neverthe 
According to its light and within 
the scope of his creed of ethics, few men 
were more scrupulous than he. He was, 
in fact, not a tricky lawyer after all 
If he had thought it necessary to defend 
himself, he would have said, lightly, that 
the State’s Attorney was equally ready 
for no different consideration to convict 
the innocent; so that things were pretty 
well balanced after all. More seriously 
his argument would have run something 
like this: 

It is in the interest of the community 
that the State be always required to make 
a complete and absolute demonstration 
of the guilt of anyone it prosecutes for 
crime. If any proof less than this be ac 
cepted in a case where the probabilities 


own conscience. 


less. 
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of guilt are very great, it may also 
be accepted in a case where they are 
very small. The State always has a 
great advantage, partly in its wealth 
and power, and yet more in the strong 
prejudices of the community. For while 
the presumption of the law is that a man 
is innocent, the presumption of the com- 
munity is, in almost every case, that he 
is guilty. Moreover, the State should 
always be required to adhere to its forms 
of procedure, whatever may be the facts 
as to the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused. These are devised for the pro- 
tection of the community itself. It is a 
poor philosophy that would scuttle a 
ship because there are felons on board. 
Criminals may conspire against the law 
and the State, and lawyers may aid them 
to escape their just deserts. It may be 
a matter for regret that they should 
succeed, but not a reason for remorse. 
But when the community conspires to- 
gether through the machinery of the 
law to destroy the innocent, that is a 
crime against civilization for which no 
forgiveness can be sought. It is an un- 
pardonable sin. The fact of guilt, there- 
fore, is not in itself a justification for 
punishment, nor is it yet enough that 
the State be satisfied of such guilt. The 
law vindicates its right to inflict the 
penalty only when the guilt of the of- 
fender has been proved beyond all doubt 
or question. 

This was Mr. Curtis’s attitude. I do 
not say that he was right, nor would I 
dare affirm that he was wholly in the 
wrong. I give it merely to explain how 
his mind was affected by the peculiarities 
of the case. 

His first care was to learn all the facts 
and circumstances. Not content with 
urging his client to tell the exact and 
absolute truth, he had subjected him to 
the most searching and rigid examina- 
tion. The result had been to bring him 
into the state of great perplexity I have 
mentioned. The man had spoken with 
the utmost freedom and candor, con- 
firming every fact on which the prose- 
cution would rely and giving others of 
which the State had as yet no knowledge, 
which seemed infalliably to show his 
guilt. In spite of all this, Mr. Curtis 
had been thoroughly convinced of his 
innocence. For this belief there was 





nothing but the man’s word and his 
appearance. It was impossible to doubt 
his truth, and almost equally impossible 
to doubt that he had killed Fritz Wein- 
gart. There was but one conclusion 
left. He must be laboring under some 
strange delusion. He had somehow com- 
mitted the act unawares. Men have 
done such things in sleep, retaining no 
memory of them when awake. There 
is what may be called a waking state, 
quite analogous to the somnambulistice 
state, sharply separated from the normal 
one. It is as though two lives go on 
side by side. Instances of this are well 
known, though extremely rare. But 
what was there to justify this hypothesis 
in the present case? Still more to the 
point, what means had he to win the 
jury to this view? The prisoner had 
never exhibited any characteristics that 
seemed in the least abnormal, unless his 
unusual truthfulness and candor could 
be considered such. He was intelligent, 
industrious, prudent, kind-hearted and 
a faithful workman. He admitted that 
he was quick-tempered. He had never 
had any serious illness or injury, had 
never been out of his mind or walked 
in his sleep. He even resented a little 
the inquiries made to ascertain wheth- 
er there was any taint of insanity in 
his family. Here again, it was about as 
hard to believe that the deed had been 
done unconsciously as it was to accept 
the prisoner’s naked assertion, contra- 
dicted by every known fact, that he had 
not done it at all. 

The facts brought out before the Grand 
Jury, every one of them admitted, were 
as follows : The prisoner, August Rein- 
kopf, and the murdered man, Fritz 
Weingart, were friends and roomed to- 
gether. On the night of the murder 
they had got into an altercation and 
high words had passed. Afterward 
they went out on the street, and at about 
ten o’clock had gone into a saloon where 
they had drunk beer (quantity not 
stated), and had sat together for about 
half-an-hour. They left arm in arm, 
apparently in good feeling. The night 
was dark and windy, and it was snow- 
ing hard. The streets were almost en- 
tirely deserted. They went northward 
for a block, and then turned toward the 
west, walking against the wind, on the 
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left side of the street, the murdered man 
on the inside, or nearest to the buildings. 
A policeman from the opposite side of 
the street carefully observed them as 
they passed a lamp. They were still 
arm in arm, but he could not see their 
faces or distinguish one from the other. 
A moment later he heard a scream, and 
rushing across met a man running back 
toward the lamp and stopped him. The 
man seemed dazed and excited, and to 
the hurried questions of the 
swered rather incoherently. The officer 
had taken him in custody, and upon 
search a pocket knife with an unusual 
blade, long, pointed, very strong, and 
covered with blood, was found open in 
his overcoat pocket. This knife was 
alleged to belong to the prisoner, but 
the testimony here was not conclusive. 
These facts, it will be seen, while lead- 
ing irresistibly to the inference that the 
prisoner had committed the murder, did 
not present any adequate motive for the 
deed. It evident that the State 
would make it appear that he was under 
the influence of liquor, and that some- 
thing had occurred after they had left 
the saloon to stir up his anger, which 
would be easily stirred after the first 
quarrel of the evening. Still it did not 
seem to make a case of premeditation, 
and the prosecuting attorney would 
have been satisfied to accept the plea of 
guilty on a charge of manslaughter. 

This plea the accused absolutely re- 
fused to make. It was not true, he 
said. He had not been under the influ- 
ence of liquor. He had merely drunk 
The quarrel in the even- 
ing had not amounted to anything. He 
had been a little warm and they had 
talked pretty loud. They were speaking 
in German, and the servant girl who 
overheard them probably thought the 
quarrel much more serious than it was. 
But to the dismay of Mr. Curtis, his ex- 
amination of his client had brought out 
a state of facts, which if it came to the 
attention of the prosecution would be 
fatal. They furnished apparently all 
that was necessary to the inference of 
premeditated murder, a clear and abun- 
dant motive. 

August Reinkopf was a well educated 
and intelligent German who had been in 
this country The 


officer an- 


was 


a glass of beer. 


about three years. 
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murdered man had been here scarcely 
more than a week. They had been 
friends in the old country, both of them be 
ing graduated from the Hoch Schule, but 
in different years. August spoke English 
about as well as German, but when with 
his countrymen inclined a little to his 
mother tongue. Fritz spoke only Ger 
man. Before leaving home August had 
been betrothed to Elsie Varek. He had 
been industrious and frugal and had 
saved his money, with the usual thrift 
of his countrymen until it seemed pru 
dent to send for his sweetheart. There 
had not been a great deal of sentiment 
between them. They liked each other, 
it was a good match, and they were 
waiting, faithful but not impatient, un- 
til the proper time came for them to 
marry. Few letters had passed, Elsie 
in particular being a poor correspond- 
ent. When August learned that Fritz 
was about to come over, he thought it 
would be a good plan for Elsie to come 
with him, and so it was arranged. No 
thought of impropriety had suggested it 
self to any of them. Fritz and Elsie 
were also old friends. On his part, in 
deed, there was warm admiration which 
might have been something more but 
for the fact that she was already be 
trothed to another. That which hap- 
pened was as surprising and unexpected 
to him and Elsie as to August. It was 
before the day of cheap steamer passage, 
and the long, dull, lonesome voyage had 
brought them together in a close com 


panionship. It was the old story of 
Launcelot and Guinevere but without 
its scandal. There were no _ pledges. 


Elsie still felt bound to August and she 
would loyally fulfill her duty to him. 
Fritz did not urge her to the contrary. 
[It was merely a revelation and a tacit 
acknowledgment. 

August was not long in finding out 


the state of things. At first he was, 
naturally enough, angry, but as he 


thought it over he could see how it came 
about and did not blame them. The 
pain was not so acute as it would once 
have been; but the failure of plans, cher- 
ished for years, about which all the 
forces of life have gathered, can only bea 
terrible disappointment. 
to the occasion. 


The man rose 
He not only released 
Elsie from her engagement, but when 
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she refused, he told her that he himself 
had found somebody that he liked better, 
and she had then gladly accepted her 
freedom, All this he told the lawyer in 
a matter-of-fact way without the slight- 
est attempt to take credit to himself, 
quite unconscious that there was any- 
thing heroic or magnanimous in his act. 
The three remained good friends as al- 
ways. August had helped Fritz to get 
into employment, and, until he should be 
in circumstances to marry, Elsie had gone 
into service. 

Mr. Curtis was much disturbed by 
this narration. If he had been a less 
experienced and acute lawyer he would 
have said simply that his client was 
trying to impose upon him and that the 
apparent candor was the result of almost 
preternatural cunning. But the whole 
manner and air of the prisoner indicated 
the most absolute simplicity and truth- 
fulness. He understood perfectly the 
bearing of these facts. ‘I don’t suppose 
you will believe me; Mr. Curtis,” he had 
said. ‘‘ You will think I was jealous of 
Patz.” 

‘Tt does not matter what I think, but 
what the jury thinks,” was the reply. 

‘* Yes,” he said, shutting his teeth and 
drawing a long breath, ‘* I shall not blame 
them.” 

It was evident that he had no hope of 
acquittal. 

‘**But you have not told this to any- 
body, have you? You must not. And do 
not talk to any one except in my pres- 
ence. We must keep this from the pro- 
secution. If that ever gets before the 
jury you are gone.” 

‘*But suppose they ask me about it 7” 

The lawyer gazed in blank astonish- 
ment. Evidently the man would not 
shrink from telling the whole matter, 
knowing all the time that it would de- 
stroy his small chance of escape. 

** You are not obliged to tell anything 
that will criminate yourself,” he ex- 
plained. ‘* You only have to keep still. 
No one but Elsie Varek knows about it, 
and we must keep her away.” 

His face did not brighten at the sug- 
gestion. At last he said, as if in answer 
to his own thought rather than to his 
lawyer: 

‘*No, I do not want to die—not in 
that way, anyhow—butI could not carry 
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it out. I have been brought up to tell 
the truth.” 

A single circumstance, indeed, sug- 
gested an explanation and line of de- 
fence. There was a narrow opening 
between two buildings running back to 
the centre of the block, where it en- 
tered an alley running at right angles 
to it. It would have been possible for 
a person concealed at the mouth of this 
passage to have dealt the blow and to 
have made his escape by the back way. 
It was just at this point that Fritz, 
screaming ‘* Mein Gott, August !” and 
flinging up his hands, had fallen on his 
back. August, however, had seen no 
one and heard no sound. ‘‘I did not 
know what had happened,” he said. 
‘*T stooped over him and then I felt the 
warm blood on my hand. I was scared 
and started back after some one to help 
me, and then the policeman arrested 
me.” 

But who should have lain in wait for 
the victim, and for what possible motive? 
Not for the purpose of robbery, certain- 
ly. Revenge? He had hardly any ac- 
quaintances in the city ; and so far as 
August knew he had no enemies, and 
had had no dispute with any one but 
himself. But, beyond all, how could 
the fatal knife, August Reinkopf’s, come 
into the hands of any one else ? 

On the whole there were but two 
things to be said. Either the accused 
was undertaking the most consummate 
game of deceit that Mr. Curtis had ever 
seen played, or there had been some 
temporary eclipse of reason which left 
no memory of the act. And this last, 
with the evidence all against it, was 
that to which the lawyer seemed to be 
driven. In every way it was a hopeless 
case. Both lawyer and client felt that 
it could have but one end, but it was all 
in vain that Mr. Curtis urged his client 
to plead guilty to the charge of man- 
slaughter. 


By. 


As this story concerns itself chiefly 
with the mental state and experiences of 
the prisoner, and the impression he made 
upon those with whom he was brought 
into contact, I shall give but a brief 
summary of the trial. The lawyer ad- 


hered to the theory of unconscious ac- 
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tion, and as the best thing to do under 
t athe concluded to tr tive 
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surety vas ll olved as because his mind 
was harassed and weary of the pro 


longed Suspelse, His appearance and 
manner did not fail to make a profound 
impression. The District Attorney was 
utterly astounded and at a loss to un 
derstand why his opponent should per 
Elsie 
Varek was called toconfirm that part of 
it relating to herself. Only one thing 
Mr. Curtis thought it best to conceal, for 
a reason we shall presently see. The 
prosecution had failed to identify clearly 
the knife as belonging to the defendant. 
With great adroitness, at the proper 
moment, Mr. Curtis had interrupted the 
narrative, and by a series of questions 
had skilfully led his client around this 
dangerous point in the evidence. 

As to the main line of defense, Mr. 
Curtis was fully prepared, and made all 
that it was possible to make out of his 
material, by hypothetical questions to a 
number of physicians; and from medical 
works he drew out testimony to show 
that one might, even in the waking 
state, commit an act of which he was 
wholly unconscious. 


mit his client to tell such a story. 


This is less com- 
mon than in the sleeping state, but not 
very infrequent. There is no indication 
of insanity in the ordinary sense. All 
the faculties of the mind seem normal, 
but at a given time the person affected 
into a different consciousness. 
For the time being he becomes some- 
body else. The return of his normal 
state is sudden and carries with it ab- 
solutely no memory of the other. 


passes 
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ered from the left 


to the alley C)nve alking on the 
side, arm in arm with the murderes 
man, could not have delivered such a 


stroke. With the blade turned outward 
at almost any angle at which it could 
have been held, it would have closed on 
the hand of the striker. The spring 
was weak, as they had noticed, and he 
showed by many experiments how diffi 
cult it was to strike so forcible a blow as 
that must have been, without shutting 
the blade. It must necessarily be at 
such an angle that the blade should press 
backward against the handle. A fatal 
blow could have been struck from the 
right. But the cut would have been 
made at a different point and would 
have entered the body at a different 
angle. They must therefore assume that 
Reinkopf had, during that second in 
which they were lost to the policeman’s 
sight, disengaged his arm and passed to 
the other side to deal the blow. Would 
one intent on such an act, if in his 
normal condition, do something likely 
to attract the attention of his victim 
when it was quite unn@cessary ? Only 
an instant before, the men had been arm 
in arm, walking without any sign of 
anger or excitement. There had been 
no time for a quarrel, there was no sign 
of a struggle. The jury must bear in 
mind that he was not urging the view 
that somebody else had committed the 
murder, but it was the duty of the State 
to remove any possible doubt on that 
point. The mere fact that the defendant 
refused to claim that somebody else 
did it would count for nothing. If he 
had desired to manufacture a defense it 
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ore it vas found at il the chances vere 
that it would never have been identi 
fied Nor did it clearly appear that the 
knife belonged to the accused The 
servant girl had testified that she had 
often seen such a looking knife in his 
room, but she could not swear this was 
the one. 

‘But it was my knife, Mr. Curtis,” 
interrupted the prisoner. 

If Mr. Curtis was disconcerted by this 
he gave little sign. If it swept away 
any doubts as to who had done the deed, 
it rather strengthened the defense of in- 
sanity. Was it not very strange that 
this man should have carried away with 
him the bloody evidence of his act? 
And why did he run back into the light 
and the arms of a policeman instead of 
stealing quietly down the passage? Why 
did he interrupt his counsel to volunteer 
a statement apparently so damaging to 
him ? Was he so eager for death that 
he would go out of his way to seek a 
scaffold? He had persisted in telling 
those facts as to his previous life and 
his relations to Elsie Varek, which were 
wholly unknown to the State. He, asa 
lawyer, had warned him of the danger 
in vain. ‘‘Facing a disgraceful and 
terrible death he has stood up calmly to 
tell you the precise story that he told 
me in private and which no cross-exam- 
ination could make him swerve or vary 
from. And yet this man, so transparent- 
ly simple and open, offering an example 
of candor such as the world has rarely 
seen, counting his life nothing if any 
sacrifice of truth were necessary to save 
it, nevertheless, if he did consciously kill 
Fritz Weingart, persists in a wicked le 
that he must know cannot do him a 
particle of good.” 

Such was the general tenor of the ar- 
gument. The lawyer made his points 
with great clearness, with abundant 
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prisoner began to vield His face va 
in open book Now it was a look of 
wonder or of incredulity, and then the 
calm satisfaction that indicated a solu 
tion in his own mind of the difficulty 
From his own standpoint it is easy to 
see how he should conelude that he had 
in some way struck the blow without 
being conscious of it, and so had retained 
no memory of it. 

Judge D. had had a wide experience 
with criminals, both as a lawyer and on 
the bench. He was puzzled, like every- 
body else, with the contradictory facts 
of the case. He was greatly impressed 
with the demeanor of the prisoner, and 
made up his mind that he was ignorant 
of the real author of the crime. That 
he had unconsciously killed the man he 
could not believe, and was inclined to 
think the theory that Mr. Curtis had re- 
jected, of some person standing in the 
alley and escaping unobserved, was the 
true one. There were difficulties every 
way, but it did not seem unlikely that 
the prisoner in his sudden fright and 
confusion might have unconsciously 
drawn the knife from the breast of his 
friend and dropped it in his own pocket. 

The prosecuting attorney, as I have 
said, was considerably disconcerted at 
the defence. How they should be will- 
ing to run the risk of conviction of mur- 
der in the first degree after his expressed 
willingness to accept a plea of guilty of 
the lesser crime, he could not conceive. 
But he treated the openness and candor 
of the accused as a cunning scheme, 
concocted between him and his counsel, 
to strengthen the absurd theory of in- 
sanity. For three years the accused 
had been regarded as an unusually in- 
telligent man. It was only after Fritz 
Weingart had superseded him in the af- 
fections of the girl to whom he had 
been so long engaged, and after a direct 
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quarrel with him, that his double con- 
sciousness or unconscious cerebration or 
insanity had been developed. His ap- 
parent friendship had been a blind. He 
had simply been waiting his opportun- 
ity. If it was finally in a blundering 
way that he had committed the crime, 
it was just what usually happened in 
such cases, and it was in this fact that 
the safety of the community lay. Mur- 
der was sure to be detected. In this case 
the detection followed more swiftly than 
usual. <As to the knife, the prisoner 
conceded it to be his, because the State 
had already proved it. It was cheap 
candor. The fact that it was found in 
his pocket indicated his deep cunning. 
He was carrying it to some place where 
he could effectually conceal it, not 
counting on his sudden arrest. 

The charge of the judge was exceed- 
ingly favorable to the accused. Mr. 
Curtis was greatly encouraged and the 
by-standers as evidently disappointed. 
Nevertheless the jury after a short de- 
liberation brought in a verdict of guilty 
of murder in the first degree. Reinkopf 
turned ashade paler, but showed neither 
surprise nor disappointment. He had 
expected no.other result, and after mak- 
ing up his mind that he had killed his 
friend he probably desired no other. 
While he could not recall the circum- 
stances, much less any motive that had 
led him to the act, with the conviction 
that he had committed it came also re- 
morse and a desire to expiate the wrong. 

He would not allow his lawyer to ask 
anew trial. ‘‘I have had trial enough,” 
he said. ‘‘Itis too hard. I cannot stand 
it. Yousay I killed Fritz. I think so too, 
now. I didn’t think so, but I don’t see 
how else it could be. I am satisfied.” The 
judge would have granted it on almost 
any kind of showing, feeling certain as 
he did that there was some mistake be- 
ing made. Still it did not seem likely 
that a different verdict would be reached 
unless new evidence was in some way 
discovered, As the case stood, nothing 
was left for him but to pronounce the 
sentence of the law. Tears gathered in 
his eyes as he did it, and he was greatly 
The by-standers at last were 
touched and some of them wept aloud. 
The prosecuting attorney was much less 
satisfied with his logie than he had been, 
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and began to adopt Mr. Curtis’s theory, 
The condemned man was the calmest 
person in the crowded court-room. Tears 
‘ame, but they were in response to the 
distress of the judge and the sympathy 
of the spectators, and not through self- 
pity or fear. 

“*T thank you, Judge,” he said. ‘I 
know you can’t help it. I am sure you 
have been very kind to me.” Then 
looking upon the awed and _ tearful 
crowd, ‘‘My friends, it is all right. I 
thank you all for your sympathy.” 

There was but one thing more that 
could be done. Judge, district attorney, 
some of the jury and many prominent 
citizens joined in a petition for pardon, 
As might be supposed, however, the 
case presented by the record being a 
very strong one against the prisoner, 
the governor refused to interfere. 

To the ordinary mind, full of busy 
schemes and plans for future good, in 
the many active and fruitful years which 
people are so sure remain to them, the 
condition of one condemned to die at the 
hands of the law is inconceivable. To 
the sick, ofttimes the restraint which 
comes from their own weakness, the 
irksomeness of inactivity, is harder to 
bear than all the agonies of pain and 
disease. This is but the beginning with 
the prisoner. Withdrawn from all the 
interests of the world, having no longer 
any part in humanity, destined at a 
fixed hour to have the poor remnants 
of his pale and shadowy life choked 
out of him at the hands of the race 
of which he was once a part, he must 
count the days and hours that remain 
to him till that agonizing moment 
when he shall, before the unpitying 
eyes of the community he has wronged, 
writhe out that wretched existence, to 
which he yet as an animal clings. All 
crime probably has an element of insan- 
ity init. There is something abnormal 
and unbalanced, there is no sense of 
proportion, no idea of values. All things 
are seen through a refracting medium 
which strangely distorts and falsifies 
them. But under the strain of prison 
life the sanest mind cannot long retain 
its tone. 

Memory and imagination both began 
to play the prisoner false. He had no 
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this is strongest with those whose 
lives are least worth preserving. By 
this standard he ought to have been so- 
licitous for that life that had no further 
use. But in fact now that the world had 
nothing more in it for him, his chief 
anxiety was to get out of it. The day 
for his execution had been fixed as far 
ahead as possible, the judge hoping that 
something might in the meantime be de- 
veloped. This, too, the prisoner accepted 
patiently, but bore it only as a part of 
his punishment. Now that his reason 
had been convinced, he began to remem- 
ber the details of his crime. He seemed 
to recall the fierce anger and jealousy 
upon which his mind was brooding when 
he and Fritz walked out of the saloon 
into the storm. The whole scene re-ar- 
ranged itself again as pictured by the 
prosecuting attorney. He thought it 
very strange that he had not been able 
to recall this when he talked with Mr. 
Curtis or upon the trial. His second 
state 
turned to him, he thought. Again and 
again as he lay at night in a half-doze 
he lived over that last act in the dread- 
ful tragedy. He felt the warm blood on 
his hand and sat up on his couch in a 
cold sweat. Often and often the mur- 
dered man stood before him and pointed 
to the wound in his side. Often and 
often in the gray light of the morning 
poor pretty Elsie stood pale and white 
by his couch and reproached him for 
slaying her lover. 

He had not seen her since the trial. 
She had once come to the prison, but 
feeling that the interview must be very 
painful to her he had refused to see her. 
He did not know that from first to last 
she had steadfastly believed in his inno- 
cence, that in his extremity she had 
turned to him again with a great yearn- 
ing and sympathy, remembering all the 
old happy life and love in the Father- 
land. 

And now the time which should re- 
lease him from all was near—three 
weeks, two weeks, one week, next Fri- 
day, to-morrow. Then glimmered in 
the east the dawn of the last day. He 
had before called Mr. Curtis and ar- 
ranged the small matters that still 
needed to be looked after. His little 
savings, a few hundred dollars beyond 


of consciousness must have re- 


the expenses of the trial, were to go to 
Elsie; and to the lawyer he handed a 
brief letter to her in German text. Al] 
was done. On that last night he had 
slept peacefully, and arose calm and al- 
most happy. He ate not more sparingly 
than usually, made his toilet carefully 
and waited for the prison door to open, 
though it was only upon the grave. 

Last of all he stood on the fatal plat- 
form. The final words were spoken. To 
the surprise of many he had said, ‘‘I think 
I killed Fritz. I did not think so at the 
trial. I did not mean to lie about it. It 
must have been as Mr. Curtis said. 
Sometimes I seem to remember about it, 
and then it all goes. I must have done 
it. Ican’t see any other way, but it is 
like a dream. Iam satisfied.” 

He shook hands with the Sheriff, who 
was very pale and visibly trembled. 
August was without a tremor. 

‘*Don’t feel bad,” he said. 
can't help it.” 

The black cap was drawn; everything 
was ready. There was a momentary 
pause and an intense thrill shot through 
the spectators and grew into a dread- 
ful shudder as the officer felt for his 
handkerchief to give the fatal signal. 
Far off a great bell booms out a single 
stroke. It is precisely one o'clock. 


“You 


III. 


On the night before the execution a 
man lay dying in one of the wards of 
Bellevue Hospital. He had undertaken 
to cross a crowded street during an unus- 
ual jam of vehicles. Under most cireum- 
stances the crossing of some of the streets 
of New York is attended with risk. To 
save time he had sprung across the tracks 
ahead of a car and stood between it and a 
heavy truck going the other way. The 
driver had reined his horses out to clear 
the car, but while the front wheels had 
drawn away from the track, a long 
heavy timber trailing behind, and act- 
ing like a lever, kept slewing the hind 
wheels inward. The man found him- 
self unexpectedly between the two. He 
might have edged along the car to the 
rear of it, but he still thought the wheel 
of the truck would draw out enough to 
let him through. The car-driver, see- 
ing the danger, stopped and shouted to 
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the truckman, who in the babel of 
sounds heard nothing and kept on. The 
wheel kept drawing out a few inches 
and then slipping back on the wet and 
muddy stones. Suddenly as the man 
still slid along with his back to the car 
the wheel gripped him and held him 
fast. On came the great remorseless 
hub, only a few inches from the car. It 
caught him about the hips, crushing and 
mangling him most horribly. After 
hours of unconsciousness he revived so 
far as to understand what had happened. 
He inquired the day and the hour. 

‘Shall I get well?” he asked of the 
physician in attendance. 

**While there is life there is hope,” 
was the evasive answer. He lay for 
some time, and it was evident that he 
was struggling with some strongly dis- 
quieting thought. 

‘Then you think that I will not get 
well,” he said. ‘**How lone shall I 
live?” 

‘*The chances are very much against 
you. You may live a day or two, but 
I cannot promise that.” 

The doctor suspected that there was 
some burden on the man’s conscience. 
He would not as yet urge him to confess, 
letting things take their own course. 
The injured man was well known to the 
police for many petty offenses, a rogue 
and a thief. The doctor now suspected 
that he was guilty of deeper crime. 

He did not again become unconscious 
but his mind wandered, wavering be- 
tween the present with its fearful suffer- 
ings and the past with its wretched 
At times he chuckled to 
himself at the recollection of some stroke 
of cunning by which he had evaded 
the police or gained an advantage over 
some fellow-man. His profanity was 
horrible. By and by, he dropped into 
a troubled sleep, under the influence of 
the opiates he had taken. Again he 
awoke screaming, with a countenance 
suffused with terror, and to the tor- 
ments of the present was added a dread 
of what the future might have in store. 

‘**How long have I to live now, doc- 
tor?” he asked again. 

If there is anything you want to do 
or say,” replied the physician, ‘‘ do not 
delay.” 

‘** But if I should get well?” 


associations. 


‘“‘T promise you faithfully I will keep 
your secret.” He was quite safe in say- 
ing it. He knew that the man’s life was 
measured by a few hours at most. 

The first light of morning was begin- 
ning to steal into the room. 

‘* This is the 10th of October?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“August Reinkopf is to be hanged 
to-day.” 

The doctor was startled. He had been 
one of the physicians called at the trial 
and had been greatly interested in the 
vase. He had also been impressed with 
the demeanor of the accused at the trial, 
and was inclined to think him innocent. 
Was he here about to find some clew to 
that mystery? 

‘I shall not be 
hang.” 

‘*No, you will never leave this room 
alive.” 

*T killed that man. I killed Fritz 
Weingart, but the other was the one I 
meant to kill.” 

Then with many breaks and interrup- 
tions, he told a strange story. He had 
known August Reinkopf for two or 
three years. He came from the same 
part of Germany, but they first got 
acquainted in New York. They had been 
good friends at one time, but Reinkopf 
after awhile began to avoid him, and 
finally would hardly speak to him at all. 
He meant to pay him off some time, 
when he got a good chance. A week or 
so before the murder he was at Castle 
Garden. He had been drinking a good 
deal, and was not quite himself. He 
noticed a pretty German girl, evidently 
just landed, standing by herself looking 
around. He had slipped up behind her 
and suddenly snatched a kiss. The girl 
screamed, and in an instant August 
Reinkopf sprang forward—he had _ not 
noticed him before—and gave him a blow 
that sent him reeling back against the 
wall. He drew a knife and rushed for- 
ward, but a policeman caught him by 
the collar and carried him off. Then he 
swore vengeance, but he had to wait his 
time. One night, a day or two before 
the murder, he had gone to the lodgings 
of Reinkopf and the murdered man, 
knowing they were out. He had noticed 
a peculiar knife on the stand, and 
thought it might come handy, and had 
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carried it off. He did not know which 
of the men it belonged to, but he knew 
if he happened to use it on Reinkopf 
that suspicion would be apt to attach to 
the other. He had nothing against 
Weingart except that he was the other’s 
friend, but such suspicion would stand 
him in good stead. 

On that particular night he had seen 
the men come out of the saloon arm in 
arm. He knew the route they would 
take home. He hurried on as fast as 
he could, turned into the alley and up 
the narrow passage, and crouched against 
the wall. In a few minutes he saw them 
pass the lamp, walking pretty fast, with 
their heads bent forward and their hats 
over their faces. They were of almost 
exactly the same height and size. When 
they left the saloon August was on the 
left side. Being left-handed, he had 
stood facing them, and as they passed, 
taking a single step into the street, he 
had struck the blow and immediately 
sprang back. Almost at the instant the 
man screamed out he saw the policeman 
running up. At that moment August had 
stooped down,and he dropped the knife in 
his pocket, moved off silently in the dark- 
ness, passed out of the alley on the other 
side of the block and went home. He at- 
tended the trial,and had great enjoyment. 
He had been away from the city since, but 
came back to see the execution. 

“Tt is just like my luck!” the 
man muttered. 

An hour or two passed, when, raving, 
weeping, blaspheming by turns, he 
passed out into a deeper darkness. The 
thickly falling snow on that fatal night 
had covered his foot-tracks long before 
anyone had thought of looking in the 
alley. But what shall cover or obliter- 
ate the prints of a wicked and shameful 
life in any world ? 

Under some circumstances the doctor's 
promise might have been embarrassing, 
but now he lost no time in conferring 
with his associates. Early in the morn- 
ing the following dispatch, signed by the 
hospital authorities, was sent to Albany: 





BELLEVUE HospIrTat, N. Y., 
Oct. 10, 18—. 
To his Excellency the Governor. 

A man dying in this hospital has just confessed the 
murder of Fritz Weingart, with such details as leave 
no room for doubt of his guilt. As this day has been 
fixed for the execution of Aug. Reinkopf, convicted 
of that crime, we would urge immediate steps to pre- 
vent the death of an innocent man, 


The margin of time seemed ample for 
the purpose, but it chanced that the 
Governor was temporarily absent, and 
through an unusual combination of 
events the message did not come into his 
hands until the fatal hour had almost 
arrived. A telegram of three words, 
‘Stop the execution,” was at once sent, 
followed by a longer one granting a 
formal respite. 

In the interval the sheriff had drawn 
his handkerchief, and beforé he had 
waved it—as long as it takes the pendu- 
lum to swing through its narrow arc— 
the shudder of the crowd grew into a 
groan, the groan was prolonged into a 
shout, ‘‘ Hold on!” A man, wild-eyed, 
hatless, breathless, waving a paper, rush- 
ed forward. The sheriff took it and, white 
as a ghost, drew the prisoner from the 
platform, removed the noose and the cov- 
ering of his face. The man had been per- 
fectly calm; but now he was greatly 
agitated and astonished beyond the 
power of speech. 

‘Why is this ?” he faltered, after a 
moment. ‘‘ Why did you not go on?” 

‘Thank God!” cried the sheriff, per- 
haps more heartily than he had ever done 
in his life. ‘‘I shall not have it to do,” 

‘* But—at some other time ?” 

‘“* Never!” 

Then at last the condemned man broke 
down ; his knees gave way, the faces 
became a blur, and the long burdened 
and tortured heart and brain found for 
a little season the further respite of com- 
plete unconsciousness, 

With the facts of the confession be- 
fore him, all became clear. Reinkopf 
now remembered that a little way from 
the saloon his hat had blown off into 
the street. Running back to pick it up, 
he had come back on the other side of 
Fritz and taken his right arm. It is 
not strange that he was at an utter loss 
for a motive for the killing of his poor 
schoolmate, since there was none. He 
had never suspected that the blow was 
meant for himself. The knife he had not 
missed. It was not one which he was 
accustomed to carry, but finding it in his 
pocket, he could not imagine that any 
hands but his own had placed it there. 

And Elsie? Well, this is not a love- 
story; but the reader will be justified in 
assuming a happy ending. 
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THE GRAND. ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY GEN. 


IN the very nature of things, secret 
societies are apt to be viewed with sus- 
picion. Men will doubt what they do 
not understand, and regard in an un- 
friendly way a society to which they are 
not admitted. Hence I am not surprised 
that the Grand Army of the Republic 
has its enemies, or that they sometimes 
slander it. I have thought, however, 
that it might gratify some of the friends 
of the organization to give a brief ac- 
count of its origin, aims, and acts ; in- 
deed I have been solicited to do so ; 
and then I propose to let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

Springfield, Illinois, was the birth- 
place of the Order, and B. F. Stephenson, 
late Surgeon of the 14th Illinois Infant- 
ry, is recognized as its founder. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1865-66 a very con- 
siderable number of soldiers who had 
served in the war were gathered at 
Springfield, and Dr. Stephenson urged a 
project for forming an association of 
veterans. After much discussion it was 
decided that a secret society, with signs, 
grips and password, would be best fitted 
to carry out the purposes in view; and an 
organization was formed accordingly. 

At the first rezular meeting the indi- 
viduals present took the oath of secrecy ; 
a ritual was prepared and adopted ; an 
initiation ceremony was arranged, and 
it was decided to organize Posts through- 
out the United States. 

At the outset it was feared that there 
would be difficulty in getting the ritual 
printed without divulging its contents. 
But it was ascertained that the editor of 
the Decatur, Ill., Tribune and all the 
printers of that newspaper were eligible 
to membership in the new society ; they 
were duly admitted and, of course, 
pledged to secrecy; four hundred copies 
of the ritual were soon printed, bound 
and ready for distribution. 

The organization had _ received its 
name, ‘‘The Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic,” when organized ; but the first Post 
was not formed till the night of April 6, 
1866, in the hall of the Sons of Malta, 
at Decatur, Ill. After the meeting ad- 
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journed, several of the members, full of 
the spirit of the occasion, had a number 
of posters printed at the Tribune office, 
as follows : 


POST No. 1, 
DECATUR, 


April 6, 1866. 


Armed with paste-pot and brush they 
placarded the town with these notices 
before morning. It seemed as if nothing 
else was talked of in Decatur on the fol 
lowing day, and veterans hastened to en 
roll themselves under the new banner. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the 
society made rapid progress. Its foun 
dation-stone was good-fellowship—the 
friendship of man to man, the one touch 
of nature that makes the whole world 
kin. The objects of the association are as 
follows— 

First: To preserve and strengthen 
those kind and fraternal feelings which 
bind together the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who united to suppress the late 
rebellion; and to perpetuate the history 
and memory of the dead. 

Second: To assist such former com- 
rades-in-arms as need help and protection ; 
and to extend needful aid to the widows 
and orphans of those who have fallen. 

Third: To maintain true allegiance to 
the United States of America, based upon 
a paramount respect for and fidelity to 
the national constitution and laws; to 
discountenance whatever tends to weaken 
loyalty, incites to insurrection, treason 
or rebellion, or in any manner impairs 
the efficiency or permanency of our free 
institutions; and to encourage the spread 
of universal liberty, equal rights and 
justice to all men. 

In three words: Brotherhood, Charity, 
Patriotism. 

But, despite the purity of its motives, 
suspicion was early aroused against the 
Order. The first charge, as might be ex- 
pected, was to accuse it of being a politi- 
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cal machine. This was brought forward 
in the newspapers of 1869, with sufficient 
repetition to cause veterans to regard the 
association with some distrust, and check 
the rate of increase in membership. The 
charge was essentially untrue, but in 
order to put it at rest forever, and to 
show that the Order is in no sense a polit- 
ical organization, the National Encamp- 
ment of 1869 remodeled the Rules and 
Regulations and adopted the following: 

No officer or comrade of the Grand Army of the 
tepublic shall, in any manner, use this organization 
for partisan purposes; and no discussion of partisan 

Vout, VIL—5 


questions shall be permitted at any of its meetings, 
nor shall any nominations for political purposes be 
made, 

If other evidence were required on this 
point it might be found in the different 
affiliations in politics embraced in its 
membership. Thus, among prominent 
generals are the names of such noted 
Democrats as Gen. Slocum of New York, 
Gen. Black of Washington, Gen. John 
L. Palmer of Springfield, Ill., and Gen. 
Rosecrans of California; while various 
shades of political belief are recalled by 
the names of Senator Hawley of Connect- 
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icut, Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, Gene- 
rals Grant, Logan, Sherman and Sheri- 
dan. 

Another charge, often reiterated, and 
made in a loose way without evidence, 
isthat the organization tends to keep alive 
the embers of sectional hate. The facts 
In every instance 
where an opportunity has occurred, the 
Order has taken pains to show the senti- 
ments which control nine-tenths of its 
the recognition of courage in 


are all the other way. 


members: 
a lost cause; the desire to sink the per- 
sonal animosities of the war in the deep 
attitude toward ex 
Confederates has ever been that of soldier 


est oblivion. Its 


to soldier in time of peace—extending the 
hand of hearty good-will without a trace 
of past ill-feeling. 

Based upon such foundations, built up 
with such sentiments, the growth of the 
Order was assured from the beginning. 

Illinois is, of course, entitled to the 
credit of having the oldest department. 
In 1866 Dr. Stephenson assumed the 
duties of Commander-in- 
Chief. the earliest or 
ders: 


Provisional 
Here is one of 


HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June, 1866. 
The undersigned hereby assumes command of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Major Robert M. Woods 
is appointed Adjutant-General; Colonel Julius C. 
Weber and Lieutenant John S. Phelps are appointed 


A. D.C. They will be obeyed and respected accord 
ingly B. F. STEPHENSON, Adjutant-General 
By order, R. M. Woops. 
Several societies of those who had 


served in the war had been previously 
formed under the title of ** The Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ League.” These met at 
Madison, Wisconsin, June 7, 1866, dis- 
solved their Order in that State, and en- 
tered upon membership in the Grand 
Army of the Republic, electing James 
K. Proudfit (now of W vandotte, Kan.) 
Department Commander of Wisconsin. 
On the following 10th of June he issued 
a charter to Post No. 1; its title has 
since been changed to C. C. Washburn 
Post No. 11. On July 12th, General 
John M. Palmer of Springfield, Ill., was 
elected Commander of the Department 
of Illinois. These 


interest in deciding any question as to 


facts may prove of 


priority in regularly organizing a De- 
partment. 

The past commanders-in-chief are as 
follows: S. A. Hurlbut, dead: John A. 


OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Logan, dead; Ambrose Burnside, dea 
Charles Devins, of Boston; John |] 


Hartranft, of Philadelphia; J.C. Robi 


son, of Binghamton, N. Y.; Willi: 
Earnshaw, dead; Louis Wagner, 


Philadelphia; George S. Merrill, of Law 


rence, Mass.; Paul Van Der Voort, « 
Omaha, Neb.; Robert B. Beath, of Phii 
adelphia; John §. Kountz, of Toiedo 


Ohio; and 8. 8. 
ton. 


Burdett, of Washing 

To many persons not connected with 
the Order, 
zling. 


its organization seems puz 
Perhaps the following, from the 


Rules and Regulations, 


may clear up 
such obscurity: 
The several bodies of this Association shall cons 
of 
(1) Precinct organizations to be known as 
Post No. , Department of , Grand Army 


the Republic; 

Provided, however, that no Post shall be name 
after any living person, and that not more than or 
Post in a Department shall adopt the same name, and 
that the name shall be approved by the Department 
Commander. 

(2) State organizations to be known as Department 
of . Grand Army of the Republic 
(3) A national organization, to be known as the 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


So far, some critic may say, you have 
given us only words and fair professions ; 
now what are the facts? 

Well, words are facts, when they an 
But the Order 
has something else to show. 
a grand and noble work in charity to 
the families of deceased and dependent 


nounce great principles. 


It is doing 


soldiers. For this year the actually re 
ported outlay exceeds $253,000; but if we 
reckon the amounts paid for the same 
purpose and never reported, it is fair to 
say that not less than half a million dol- 
lars have been thus expended. 
the sixteen years from 
sum of $1,173,688.60 has disbursed 
in charities; and as it is well known that 
one-half is not reported, there can be no 
exaggeration in saving that twice that 


During 
1871 to 1886 the 


been 


amount has thus been well spent. 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
this Order does not give a greater per 
centage of its receipts, if not a larger 
total amount in charity, than any other 
organization, religious or secular. There 
are no distributing agents in the Order. 
All the money disbursed in charity is 
given directly to the needy recipients: the 
families of those 
depending on soldiers who, because of 


deceased soldiers, or 


disease or wounds, are unable to provide 
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for their families; and, in some instances, 
to the soldiers themselves. 

Some of the separate instances of beney- 
clence may here be mentioned. When 
the people of the Mississippi Valley were 
suffering from yellow fever, a consider- 
able fund was sent to their reliet by the 
Order. A respectable amount of money 
vas raised and contributed to the Home 
for Ex-Confederate Soldiers at Richmond, 
Va. Immediately after the earthquake 
which desolated Charleston, the chief 
officer of the Order went to that city, 
taking his Adjutant-General with him, 
ind while there issued a circular eall- 
ing on all G. A. R. Posts to subscribe 
to a fund for the relief of the suffer- 
ers. The time between the issuing of 
this circular and the order to stop 
taking more subscriptions was so short 
that many Posts did not have oppor- 
tunity to call a meeting, and conse- 
quently the amount was not nearly so 
large as it might have been. But still 
$7,407.3L was sent. The newspaper 
press throughout the country recog- 
nized this kindly act in terms of the 
highest approbation. 

The membership of the Order at pre- 
sent, counting all on the rolls, is 372,- 
674. The gain during the past year was 
nearly 47,000. The organization is grow- 
ing rapidly; the very best of material is 
represented by the new members, and its 
affairs are in most excellent condition. 

[ cannot close tlfis account, brief and 
inadequate as it is, without expressing 
some views on the subject, which, it 
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seems to me, must be shared by every 
unprejudiced observer. 

The work of the Grand Army of the 
Republic is in reality the payment of a 
supplementary pension. It is a recogni- 
tion, by soldiers, at their own expense, 
of the need and justice of a further exten- 
sion of our national system of pensions. 
Men do not give away their money so lib- 
erally where they are in any doubt of the 
principles involved. Such gifts continued 
through many years signify a long course 
of self-denial on the part of the givers. 

But why should they doubt?) Why 
should anybody question whether the 
promises of a great nation ought to 
be fairly and liberally met? All other 
civilized countries take special care 
to reward and succor their soldiers. 
Fluent, indeed, were the promises in the 
vears of strife, from 1861 to 1864, when 
volunteers were called for! Then, in the 
people's name, through every newspaper 
that published the calls, in every political 
platform that sustained the Union, were 
heaped up promises of the eternal grati- 
tude of the country. Our existing pen- 
sion laws provide no adequate fulfilment 
of the pledges under which two million 
of our men took the field. It is not 
charity that is asked, so much as justice. 
And I heartily favor the pension bill 
drawn by the G. A. R. National Pension 
Committee and now awaiting considera- 
tion, because I regard it as the one most 
likely to accomplish this tardy but much 
needed act of justice to the men who 
saved a nation. 


THEN DEATH IS BLIND. 


WHEN death cuts down a weed, 
Then death is kind; 

When death cuts down a flower— 
Ah! death is blind. 


George Edgar Montgomery. 
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MISCHIEVOUS witch-hazel tree, 
Full of fun and jollity, 

With its nutlets opened half, 
Like a mouth with roguish laugh, 
Or like a face of elfish guise 


On many a chilly, autumn day, 
Listening, one might hear it say: 

‘*T can have my little joke 

Quite as well as other folk.” 

With that, ‘t will snap a seed or two 
Just to show what it can do, 

And while you’re wondering whence it 
Past your ear another hums ; 

And then with sharp and sudden click, 
Like some eerie witch's trick, 

Or game by roguish brownies played, 
Comes a mimic cannonade. 





Witcheraft in its branch concealed 
Finds the hidden spring long sealed, 
Brings it to the light of day; 

So the ancient gossips say. 


Mystic beauty of its own, 

To all other plants unknown, 

The witch-hazel doth possess 

In its sunlit autumn dress. 

When golden rod is brown and sere, 

And days are growing chill and drear, 
When white-winged seeds the milkweeds shed, 
When flowers have died and birds have fled, 
In biting winds and brooding snows 

Like fire the fair witch-hazel glows. 

Its airy, yellow, fringe-like flower 

Turns leafless wood to fairy bower; 
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Where twin-seeds gleam like saucy eyes! 


comes, 
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Adds bloom of spring to fruit of fall 
As though *t would vanished days recall, 
And brightens dark and gloomy places 
Like beaming smiles on happy faces. 


Good-bye, good-bye, witch-hazel dear, 
Last darling of the dying year; 
Thou teachest us to cheerful be, 
O joyous, glad, witch-hazel tree! 


Anna M. Pratt. 

















CYCLOPIA. 


BY FP. 


ALREADY we are beginning to have 
our antiquities; a nation so full of enter- 
prise and progress as this cannot but 
leave its road strewn with relics of the 
past and the ruins of other days. 

The reproach that we are a ‘‘new 
people” begins to be an impossible one, 
and though we have no baronial halls, 
no ruined monasteries, no vine-clad cas- 
tles about which linger the romance and 
traditions of old-time legends, we are 
yet coming into our legacy of ‘the 
things which were.” 

The colonial mansions which have 
escaped the ruthless hand of destroying 
progress are full of a rare charm. The 
quaint New England farm-houses and 
the curious old fishing villages along 
the shore are to us a treasury of legend 
and poetry. And among the mountains 
and hills of our ‘Iron States” the fur- 
naces and works whose origin was in 
the long-ago of America, gather each 
year an added picturesqueness from the 
fact that they are being rapidly super- 
seded by more modern establishments. 


dD. 


NOTT. 


Stock companies on every side are tak- 
ing the place of the old family proper- 
ties which have been handed down from 
generation to generation. They testify 
by their names to the possessors of those 
days. The family patronymic clings to 
the works, and many a charcoal fur 
nace, with its coronal of flame blazing 
out on the dark night, bears the title of 
some fair dame of long ago. Here Juli- 
ana (July-yan, as the natives pronounce 
it) rears her tall head, and only a short 
drive along the pine-bordered road 
brings us to her sisters, Martha and 
Hannah. 

It is curious to trace up these histories 
in some old mountain town. The works 
long since bore the family name, but 
perchance it has now almost died out. 
There may be one or two maiden ladies, 
of antique dress and air, who are the 
daughters of the ‘‘ once possessors,” but 
time has wrought changes, and the old 
name is only borne by themselves, or 
appears as a baptismal prefix to a newer 
one, which represents the sons-in-law or 
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OLD FARM-HOUSES AMONG THE HILLS. 


new partners in the dear old firm. 
. And in a generation more it may be 
quite lost, as fresh elements are ab- 
sorbed into the clan, and old-time 
names and fancies give way to the 
modern tide. 

Fine, large stone houses, embow- 
ered in trees, are numerous in these 
regions. The hand of that ubiquitous 
invader, decorative art, has adorned 
their interiors with plaques and ban- 
ners, bric-a-brac and pottery, brought 
home from foreign or urban trips; but 
the old-time walis and fluted wood 
work can be seen serving as a back- 
ground, and as one mounts by wide 
stairways to the upper floors, he finds 
the deep window-seats of other days. 
What merriment has echoed through 
these halls; what gay quilting and 
sleighing parties have bowled over 

Ww these roads and have alighted at these 
"~~ hospitable doors in the good old times! 
The daughters of the house, who 

were usually sent to city boarding 
schools for a time, brought back some- 
what of a new atmosphere to the spot, 

but they soon resumed their cordial, 
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A VIEW FROM THE ORE-BANKS. 


hospitable, country ways. Juliana and 
Martha were never allowed to forget, 
amidst their new school learning, the 
arts of dainty cake-baking, jJam-making, 
chicken - frying and waffle - concocting, 
which made a supper in those days a 
thing to be remembered long afterward. 
It was a far different life from that on a 
Southern plantation ; “help” was not 
always to be had, and our grandmothers 
of those days in Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring States had need of skill and prac- 
tical knowledge of the culinary art. 

The earlier traditions carry us back to 
long journeys on horseback through what 
were then vast wilds, delicate women ac- 
companying their husbands on these mi- 
grations. Later came the days of canal 
boats and stages. The iron from the 
furnaces was carried along the canal on 
rafts, which sometimes sinking, the entire 
loads were lost. Or it would be hauled 
laboriously over the mountains in wag- 
ons, or even carried in saddle-bags on 
horses’ backs, and had to be unloaded 
when the night’s rest was taken. Those 
were the times of long drives in stages over 
the mountains, when one set out early in 











the morning, while the forests and road- 
sides were still wet with dew, and when 
the passenger was compelled to alight 
and stroll on for change of position after 
cushions had ceased to be downy, and 
stiff knees called loudly for redress. A 
visitor then was of consequence. His, 
or especially her, arrival was at once 
made known to everyone. A large num- 
ber of callers assembled on the first even- 
ing, and a round of tea-drinkings, din- 
ners and drives filled up her time. It 
was before the days of published pat- 
terns and fashion journals, and the more 
favored intimates rarely failed to appre- 
ciate fully every detail of the city girl's 
dress and borrow the style; often re- 
turning the civility with some choice 
recipes for pickles or sweets, or a com- 
plicated stitch in knitting or sampler 
work, 

In these days the visitor arrives on a 
‘‘limited express,” and is bidden per- 
chance to a few five o’clock teas or 
Germans. The business man is hurled, 
by night, in a sleeper, from one end of 
the State to the other, and gives the few 
hours thus saved to a hasty look at the 
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A “MUD DAM,” 


old homes, or a few moments’ interview 
on atfairs of the **company ” with some 
of his partners. The railroad began 
these innovations, but perhaps what will 
make even more of a change is the sub- 
stitution of coke furnaces for the old- 
time charcoal ones, the introduction of 
modern machinery, and the formation 
of large companies which take the place 
of family firms, whose 
closely bound together. 


interests were 
[t is curious to 
see the way in which the apostles of 
modern progress are received. Though 
it is going to ‘‘ pay” to bring them in, 
many a one secretly rebels at the change, 
and looks with jealous eye on the in- 
truder. His careless hand often touches 
tender memories, as he views one’s be- 
loved native hill and beautiful streams 


as only so many factors in the great 
dividends which the Lightning Money- 
making Company is soon to declare. 
The silent dismay and wonderment of 
the old forge and furnace men and their 
families is still deeper. ‘* Yes, I never 
thought to see the old place in the hands 
of strangers. Why can't the young 
men carry on the works still in the new 
ways? I’ve seen ‘em settin’ 
the office, figurin’ and figurin’, 
in’ nothin’—jest figurin’,” 
woman. 


there in 
and do- 
said one old 
‘*Like the men in Congress, 
doin’ nothin’ but figurin’,” chimes in her 


husband, who began work at seven 
years of age in his native land of 
Wales, and who has been living and 


toiling here for the past fifty years or 
more, 
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Kor old times’ sake let us drive about 
these regions rather than take the train, 
d see something of the mine-banks, 
rnaces and forges, ere it be too late. 
Long, low walls of mountains, thick- 
covered with woods; here and there a 
re, jagged pine-tree, blasted by the 
chtning, rearing itself above the line 
of foliage. On the slopes, masses of 
indergrowth; laurels flushing the hill- 
sides with rosy bloom in the spring and 





early summer, and glory of golden-rod 
and sumac illuminating them as the 
autumn comes on. In the valleys, 
clear, swift-running streams and crystal 
springs. One can count the stones in 
their limpid depths, and a cluster of 
flowers thrown into them will seem to 
be blooming for days afterward. Curi- 
ous fossils are found in the masses of 
limestone rock which crop out along the 
banks. The roads are black and cin- 
dery, but through them we catch gleams 
of turquoise and amethyst from the fur- 
nace slag which is ground under our 
horses’ feet and the wheels. Old farm- 
houses, with spacious barns, nestle 
among the trees: broad fields of wheat 
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and buckwheat climb the steep slopes 
here and there, checkering the hillsides 
into squares, and running far up into 
the forests above. The smoke of fur- 
naces and forges clouds the air as we 
turn sharp curves in the road, and tall, 
flame-topped chimneys stand out against 
the sombre evergreens behind. Old- 
fashioned little gardens surround the 
dwellings of the workmen, where the 
whitewashed palings gleam out from a 


wilderness of hollyhocks and _ scarlet- 
runners, and where larkspurs and phlox 
stand sentinels by the open doors. What 
a contrast to the black, grimy, half- 
clothed figures, of whom we catch 
glimpses through the great windows of 
the forges! 

Let us look more closely at the iron- 
workers, taking our first view from the 
ore-banks. In driving there we see all 
about us reddish clay and earth, and 
at intervals are large holes, which have 
been sunk in the hope of finding ore. 
These are sometimes quite deep, and give 
a curious honeycombed character to much 
of the land. The right to dig for ore is 
sold for a number of years. Though the 
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land itself does not change owners, dur- 
ing that period the holder of the ‘* mineral 
right” may sink his shafts anywhere on 
the tract, be it even at the very doors of 
the homestead. 

As we drive along the roads we meet 
heavily-laden wagons, drawn by mules 
or strong-limbed horses, on their way to 
the furnaces. Wealso pass a ‘* mud-dam,” 
where the water from the ore-washing 
machine is dyked in, that it may deposit 
its burden of clay and afterward flow 


at night, and the scene is then a wei 
and eerie one as the pick and shoy 
echo through the stillness, and the gr 
ravines loom up against the midnig\ 


sky, a few flaunting torches lighting the 


The ore is found 
mixed with clay and rock. It is shoy 
eled into little cars, which are sometimes 
hauled up by mules and returned by gray 
ity, or, as in the one we are now visit 
ing, drawn up and down by a cable on 
an inclined plane. 


toilers as they work. 


The men loosen the 





INTERIOR OF A FORGE AT NIGHT. 


out, instead of carrying it to spoil ad- 
ra- 


vines in the earth lie below us, and as 


jacent farm-lands. Great cuts and 
we clamber down the steep banks and 
look back at the black derrick and ore- 
washing machine on its summit, and at 
the huge masses of tawny, orange-col- 
ored earth against a background of 
intense blue, the effect is strange and 


striking. The work often goes on here 


ore so that it falls into the little car. It 
often comes away in large pieces and 
strikes the workmen below. The car is 
started up the slope, an empty one pass 
ing it on its way down. The load is 
dumped into the washer, where ore is 
separated from clay by a cylinder with 
teeth set alternate ways, revolving swift- 
ly in water. The water washes out the 
clay and carries it off. 


The ore is then 
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loaded into the wagons and 
hauled to the furnaces. 
These old structures are 
often most picturesque with 
their surroundings of sheds, 
stairways and inclines, dams 
and mill-races. The charcoal 
is burned on the near mount- 
ain-side. Wood of various 
kinds is used, and it is put 
into deep pits. holes are left 
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for vents, and when suffi- 
ciently charred, the fire is 
smothered. The scent from 
these charcoal pits is often 
very pleasant as it is wafted 
faintly to us from the slopes 
above. Little mule-cars carry 
up the charcoal, lime and ore, 
to the mouth of the furnace, 
where the three are thrown 
together into the fierce flame. 
The impurities in the ore, 
silica and other foreign mat- 
ters, combine with the lime, 
forming silicate of lime, 
which reappears as cinder 
and slag. The ore, lime and 
charcoal are subjected to a 
blast of air, the heavier parts 
fall below, and the molten 
metal is run out into beds 
of sand and earth, where it 
cools into pig-iron, rough 
bars which are afterward 
transformed into wrought or 
cast iron. The blast of air 
is produced by machinery 
run by water-power, in an 
adjoining shed. In newer 
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furnaces the gas is utilized. The coke 
or modern furnaces are much larger than 
their predecessors, those in which char- 
coal alone was burned. 

The pig-iron in the forge is exposed to 
still more heat, and then in great balls 
of glowing metal, is subjected to an in- 
tense hammering and pounding on the 
anvil, where its temper is heightened. 
The effects in the forge are most pictur- 
esque and weird. Great spaces of empty 
blackness above our heads; through a 
distant window perchance a glimpse of 
some lovely mountain view, making a 
tiny gem of beauty against the Cimmerian 
darkness about us. Asa centre and key- 
note to it all, is the glowing mass of in- 
candescent iron, as it shudders and grows 
smaller under the heavy blows of the 
forge hammer. Half-clothed forms gleam 
out from the darkness, as the light 
strikes on a brawny arm, or reveals a 
torso which might serve as a model for 
a classic Hercules. They turn and move 
the glowing mass with long, iron rods, 
dipping them often to cool into water, 
when they sizzle and hiss with a strange, 
snaky sound. The masses of half-cooled 
cinders are of curious and tortuous forms, 
and recall the strange, many-colored in- 


THE 


SAUNTERER. 


volutions of Vesuvian lava, which cro 
the summit of that classic mountain 

The workmen are of various nati 
alities, often Welsh or English. Th 
have a certain mixture of deference : 
independence about them. They w 
speak very familiarly of the owners 
dividually, yet have much respect ai 
veneration for the masters of the worl 
There must have been many opportun 
ties for good in the old days, when p 
sonal intercourse and contact made ma 
and master better known to each othe 
than in these times of company officials 
and magnates on paper. 

These regions are rich indeed. Soft 
coal mines are not far off, and the abun 
dant lime-stone lies ready to be 
into kilns by the road. 

The later work of rolling the iron out 
into boiler plates, the making of wire and 
of nails, and the other processes to which 
the metal is subjected are too varied and 
numerous to speak of now. 

Cyclopia is indeed a land full of pict 
uresqueness and interest, but change is 
the ruling spirit of our age, and he who 
would see the relics of its past must 


tossed 


hasten thither before they are swept 
away. 
SAUNTERER. 
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WINDING-ROAD for me, 
Nowhither set to fare, 

An all-day idler fancy-free, 
That turns him here or there. 





A narrow road withal, 
For boughs to reach across, 


SP leg If fence at all, an old stone wall, 
hy Well storied all with moss. 


There let the bramble thrive, 
The wild grape struggle free, 
And woodbine, with its leafiets five, 
Festoon the cedar-tree. 
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Midway, a lazy brook 
Beneath the road shall run, 
Wherein a man may look and look, 
Till man and brook be one. 


There for the May’s delight 
Let blushing wild-flowers nod, 
There be the autumn funeral bright 
With torch of golden rod, 


A pleasing dream! Yet why 
Pursue the vision fair ? 

I know the place, I forth will hie, 
And take my pleasure there. 


There, too, be primrose tall, 
And when the snow stays deep, 

Who pass may catch the red poll’s call, 
The sparrow’s sudden cheep. 
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A HUMAN 
BY A. 


WHEN John Strong, my trusted friend 
of many years’ standing, died, leaving 
an only son to inherit an honest name 
and a good estate, I naturally felt an in- 
terest in the young man’s career, and a 
desire to give him the benefit of my long 
experience in business masters, and such 
advice as a young fellow fresh from col- 
lege would need in the settlement of 
affairs to which he unaccustomed. 
I had not seen Victor, as it happened, 
for some years before his father’s sudden 
death, which came just as he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard, and, of be- 
fore the funeral there was neither the time 
nor the place for me to say much to 


was 


course, 


him about his changed position, which, 
by the way, I heartily wished was un- 
changed, for I felt very badly cut up 
about the old friend, his 
father. 

However, after the funeral it was only 
proper to put private feeling aside and 
attend to mentioned to 
Victor that I had his father’s will (which 
I had drawn), and that we had better 
read it over together, and then it could 
be proved, and every arrangement made 
for giving him the control of his prop- 
erty without delay. 

So that same night I went down to 
the old house in Clinton Place and placed 
the whole thing before him. 

It struck me that evening that there 
was something odd about Victor Strong, 
as he sat under the gaslight, listening to 
the provisions of the will, while I read 
it aloud by his request. There 
a curious limpness and want of power 
about him, in spite of his long legs and 
his big black beard, that made me think 
he would never take hold as his father 
used to do; something that could not be 
explained as the mere bitterness of grief, 
though he was sincerely grieved. 

When I read his own name as sole 
executor, he started up in his chair and 
stared at me as if he was afraid of some- 
thing. 

“What!” he said. ‘* You are not an 
too? What in the world did 
my father mean by leaving me alone in 


loss of mv 


business, so I 


Was 


executor 
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this way? I thought, of 
were to help me.” 

‘Help you?” feeling, I will 
confess, rather pleased that he took it so 
to heart. ‘* Of 
vou, my dear boy, 


course, 
said I, 


course I mean to lhe p 
but father 
thought, and I agreed with him, that it 
was better for you to take the entire car 
of your owh estate, and learn at once to 


your 


shoulder the burden of your own respon- 
sibilities.” 

He sat looking down as I said this, and 
Then 


Leannot! | 


for some minutes made no answer. 
he burst out: 
know he often said so to me, but I al 
ways told him I could n't and would n't 
take the responsibility. I 
I always hated and dreaded it above all 


**T cannot! 


never could 


things. I never have had it, and I wil 
not have it now! You can fix it any 
way you like, but I will not act. You 


must act for me.” 

[ just looked over my eye-glasses at 
him in that 
John Strong’s son was a very different 


sheer amazement, feeling 
character from anyone | had ever come 
Still I could make allow 
ances for the young fellow’s natural per 


across before. 


verseness, after all he had been through 
that day too, so I tried to calm him down, 
told him I promised his father always to 
stand his friend so lone as he should de 
serve it; that his position, while a trying 
one in some respects, had its advantages ; 
and that he must brace up, and do a man’s 
part in the world. ‘‘ And be sure the 
world will expect it of you,” I added. 

‘*T don’t care what it expects,” he said. 
“*T owe the world nothing, and I won't 
be made miserable to please anyone. All 
my life I have shuddered at the idea of 
being set in the fore-front of the battle, 
to fight it out as I could; to be loaded 
with cares I never sought, prepared for 
me by circumstances I had nothing todo 
with; perhaps to influence other people’s 
destinies without ever knowing it, to be 
the cause of suffering that I can 
atone for; I never asked to be brought 
into this world—I won't be 
for anything I can avoid in it. 
you that fairly.” 


never 


responsible 


I tell 
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This was no ordinary case of nervous- 
ness. as I began to see. 

‘My boy,” said I, taking off my glasses, 
‘‘it is necessary for me to tell you that 
you are making a fool of yourself. You 
are now twenty-three years old. When 
IT was your age I was married, and | 
worked for my family and brought them 
up in comfort, and asked nothing from 
anyone from that day to this, when my 
position is what you know; and so did 
your good father. How much less you 
have to do for yourself! You can marry 
to-morrow if you like, without a care for 
your future. It’s provided for.” 

‘Marry !” he said, laughing in a way 
that was less than civil, [ thought. ‘* No, 
[ thank you, Mr. Riggs! Ihave not the 
calm confidence in the benignity of des- 
tiny of your generation and my father’s. 
How do I know that I could make any 
woman happy? And what should I en 
dure to see my children undergoing the 
inevitable ills of life, and to think that 
they owed it all to me!” 

* Well,” said I, ** I don’t believe any 
of my children ever curses me, because 
they had the measles and searlet-fever, 
if that’s what you mean, and neither Mrs. 
Riggs nor your late blessed mother ever 
seemed to regret her position, and I don’t 
believe either of them did. Let aman do 
his best, and trust to Providence with a 
cheerful heart, and ten to one he will 
turn out just as well as you fellows who 
are always forecasting trouble, and try- 
ing to arrange the future. That’s my 
philosophy, and it has served me well for 
fifty years.” 

“It’s all right for you, sir, no doubt, 
if you can look at things in that way,” 
said my young friend, ** but every man 
must take life as he sees it himself, and 
I can only look at it my way.” 

‘** Your views may possibly change,” 
said I, smiling to myself as I stood up 
and got my overcoat on with his help; 
‘“people’s do sometimes, even after 
twenty-three.” 

‘** Yours did not, sir, according to your 
own showing,” he said quickly, ** and 
mine will not either.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ however that may 
be, business must go on, so come down to 
my office in a day or twe, and we’ll go 
over to the Surrogate’s and put this mat- 
ter in train for you as soon as possible.” 
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Then he began his argument all over 
again, saying that I must act for him 
and there was no hurry, and so on. 

“No hurry?” said I. ** What do you 
expect to live on? You can’t get any 
money till this thing is settled.” 

‘*T have ready money enough for the 
present,” he said. 

‘Then there are matters to be at- 
tended to; bonds coming in that must be 
re-invested.” 

‘*Bonds ! Ievestments !” said Victor. 
impatiently. ‘* A fine investor I should 
make! No,no,I have every confidence in 
you, Mr. Riggs, and you must take care 
of all these things. I won't undertake 
what I do not understand.” 

“ And I won't undertake what I have 
no right to meddle with,” said I sharply. 
for I was mad at the fellow’s softness. 
*TllL give you my best advice and as- 
sistance, but it’s your own property, and 
your father chose that you should man- 
age it yourself, and I shan’t help you to 
frustrate his intention. You'd better 
come down to the office, as I tell you, 
and make an end of this nonsense.” So 
saving, | gave him the will, though he 
did n't want to take it, and I bounced out 
of the house to my whist-elub, and what 
with worrying over the young fool and 
his matters, I lost three rubbers that 
night. Maybe you won't believe it, but 
it was four months before that will was 
proved. My young gentleman, instead 
of coming down to me as I told him, 
shut up his house, took his ready money, 
and wandered off, till I suppose it was 
all spent. Then he turned up at the 
office one day, and wanted to go over 
the whole ground again with me, which 
[ could not stop to do, as I was over 
head and ears in the great law-suit of 
Carroway, Dill & Co. versus the United 
States, about a lot of pig-iron. So I just 
told him that when he made up his mind 
to act like a man, and not like a lunatic. 
he might let me know, and we could do 
some business, but to stay out of my 
office till then. That and the want of 
funds brought him around, and finally 
the will was proved, and he paid me 
back some money he had borrowed of 
me ata low rate of interest for current 
expenses; and listened, though he looked 
as if he would have liked to run away, 
while I gave him a lecture upon the 
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state of his property, the relative value 
of his stocks and bonds, the present rates 
of interest, and a few little simple mat- 
ters, of that kind. 

‘IT am much obliged to you, Mr. 
Riggs,” he said when he went away. ‘'I 
suppose I shall have to shoulder this 
terrible load of care, for the present at 
any rate.” 

** Nonsense,” 
used to it. 
to know anything. 
money as soon as possible. 
too much lying idle. 
told you of, is good.” 
not invested however, as he could not 
make up his mind to take the mortgage, 
till some one else snapped it up. So he 
lost a round sum of interest that year. 
It seemed to worry him somewhat, but 
he did the same thing the next time, and 
the next, till I finally spoke to him pretty 
sharply about his want of gumption. 

‘*T wish the whole accursed business 
was in the Red Sea !” hesaid. ‘‘I never 
asked my father to saddle me with a for- 
tune, and I wish he had spent his money 
himself. Only tramps are happy, after 
all !” 

‘*You ‘ll soon see for yourself whether 
they are or not, if you go on the way 
you ’re doing now,” said I. 

‘*Well, manage the estate for me 
then. Ill pay you anything you ask, 
if you ‘ll take the entire charge of it.” 

‘No, sir,” said I. ‘* Your father did 
not so arrange it, and I respect his 
wishes, if you don’t.” 

The next thing I heard, Victor Strong 
had put all his affairs in the hands of 
Blacklock & Co., a firm of young men 
whose business consisted largely in the 
management of estates, and who were 
called remarkably clever fellows, ‘live 
men,” as the phrase goes, and up to all 
the new dodges. They say old men are 
over-cautious, but I confess I had my 
forebodings when I heard this, and so 
moreover had Jack Butler, a young law- 
yer associated with me in the pig-iron 
suit, whose misgivings certainly could 
not be laid to age, and who told me 
about it one afternoon as we walked up 
town together. 

‘*Mark my words, sir,” said Jack to 
me, ‘‘ that Strong will end in a jail ora 
lunatic asvlum. He has no backbone 


said I, ** you ’ll soon get 
Come to me when you want 
And re-invest that 
You have 
That mortgage I 
m 

The money was 


whatever. Raves about responsibility, 
and the burdens of life, and the cares of 
property, till every one laughs at hin. 
It’s my opinion Blacklock & Co. will 
soon relieve him of his cares, and the 
cause of them too. They are dabbling in 
mining speculations, and some fine day 
the whole concern will break up in a 
row, and the estates they are managing 
so cleverly will be non est ! 
Strong now, walking with your daugh 
ter.” And Jack took off his hat, look 
ing rather glum I thought, as we passed 
them. 

‘*May I ask if he is a family friend 
he began again presently. ‘I often 
meet Miss Isabel when he is with her.” 

“Oh, hardly,” said I, 
the house sometimes I believe, like other 
young fellows.” But I pondered what 
Jack had said, allthe same. He had n't 
that long nose of his for nothing, and 
generally knew what was going on, a 
little before other people. With all my 
kind feeling for Strong as his father’s 
son, he would be about the last son-in- 
law I should desire ; but then Isabel 
might think differently, having a pretty 
determined will of her own, and back- 
bone enough for two. She might in- 
cline to like him for the very reason 
that she could twist him round her 
finger, or think she could. I’ve always 
observed myself that when those soft 
people do take the bit between their 
teeth, they can beat all for obstinacy. 
I consoled myself, however, by the re- 
flection that Strong would never stand 
his ground through an engagement, even 
if it came to that, but would run away 
before the wedding could come off, ap- 
palled by the prospects of his coming 
responsibilities. It had struck me as we 
passed them, that Isabel was doing most 
of the talking herself, and that her 
cavalier looked rather sheepish, especial- 
ly when he saw me. SoTI resolved to 
let matters take their course for the pres- 
ent, keeping my eyes open, meanwhile; 
and I did n’t have long to wait, for that 
very evening, as I was writing in the 
library, I heard a great to-do in the par- 
lor, and when I called out to know what 
was the matter, in bounced Isabel, look- 
ing very handsome I must say, with her 
cheeks blazing red and her black eyes 
even bigger than usual with excitement. 


Here comes 


“he comes to 
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‘‘ Matter, papa?” says my lady, ‘“‘mat- 
ter enough! What shall I do! There’s 
Victor Strong, after promising two weeks 
ago to lead my german to-morrow night, 
writes me a note at the eleventh hour 
to say that he cannot do it, because 
business calls him away unexpectedly. 
Business indeed! He don’t want the 
bother. He told me this afternoon that 
it was so long since he had led, that he 
should throw everything into confusion, 
and I told him that was nonsense, and 
he must do it. He should have said so 
before, and not have played me such a 
trick. Now the whole thing is spoiled!” 
And two hot tears of fury fell on my 
forehead as I pulled her down on my 
knee and kissed her. 

‘‘ Look here, girlie,” said I, seizing my 
opportunity, ‘you know I generally let 
you go your own way in peace, but take 
my advice now and have done with that 
young man, for this is a sample of his 
whole character and mode of action. As 
he has behaved in this small matter, so 
he does in great ones. Take my word 
for it and let him go, if there is anything 
serious between you.” 

Isabel listened, twirling my beard in 
her fingers, 

‘“He can be awfully sweet when he 
likes, papa,” she said presently, smiling 
a little. 

‘‘Sweet!” said I, ‘‘So’s a quart of 
molasses, and about as well able to stand 
alone! I should think a girl of your 
sense would have found that out long 
ago.” 

“To tell you the truth, papa,” said 
Isabel, ‘‘I have been finding it out, 
though not all at once. <A while ago I 
liked him pretty well; and if it had n’t 
been for some little things he did—like 
this to-night, you know, but not so bad— 
I suppose I should have gone on liking 
him. He’s very handsome and bright, 
and he ’s been pretty nice to me in a queer 
sort of way—sometimes rushing here, 
and then staying away as if he were 
afraid of something. But this caps the 


climax, and so he’ll find!” And she 
flung the note in the fire. 
‘“That’s right!” said I. ‘‘ Ticket-of- 


leave by next mail, eh?” 

‘“Yes, and no return ticket either,” 
said Isabel, laugning. ‘‘ But indeed, 
papa, it’s no laughing matter. What 
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am I to do? 
and all!” 

‘*Can’t you get some other young fel- 
low to take his place for you?” said I, 
going back to my writing. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you ask Butler? Isn’t he coming?” 

‘“Yes, he’s coming,” said Isabel; 
‘“but he could n’t lead the german. I 
don’t believe he knows how.” 

““You’re mistaken,” said I. ‘‘He 
don’t generally dance, because he’s a 
sensible man and knows that late hours 
interfere with business. But he can if 
he likes. Last winter, when he and I 
were in Washington about this lawsuit, 
Isaw him footing it with a Senator's 
wife he had to be civil to, leading the 
german, as you call it, at one of their 
parties; and he seemed to get around 
as well as the best, though I’m no 
judge.” 

My fair daughter opened her eyes at 
this piece of information, but I noticed 
that she acted on it very promptly, for 
presently, when Jack dropped in to talk 
about pig-iron (or so he said, at least), 
he was whisked off to the parlor to dis- 
cuss favors and figures and other similar 
tomfoolery, and I had the library to my- 
self for the rest of the evening. 

And that was the end of Strong's boy, 
so far as my family was concerned, He 
sent Isabel a very grand basket of flow- 
ers the next night, but so did Jack But- 
ler, and led the german besides—quite 
well enough, it seemed to me, for all 
purposes; well enough for his purposes, 
anyway, for that night was the begin- 
ning of a friendship that ended in Isa- 
bel’s becoming Mrs. Jack Butler in due 
time. Jack does n’t give her her head as 
much as I used to, but I dare say she’s 
all the better for it. And she has a 
husband who knows his own mind and 
takes good care of her, and himself, too, 
besides being a great help and comfort 
to me in every way. 

It was about a year after their mar- 
riage that Jack said to me one evening: 

‘*T see Blacklock & Co. have gone.” 

‘Gone? Where?” said I, waking up 
from my after-dinner nap. 

‘*Gone up,” said Jack; ‘‘ burst up; 
mizzled; absconded; defaulted; hypoth- 
ecated; done all the things with fine 
names that stand for plain stealing now- 
adays.” 


And there’s his partner 
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‘““Bless my soul!” said I, ‘‘poor 
Strong’s boy must have gone too! Give 
me the paper, Jack.” And sure enough, 
there was his name as one of the princi- 
pal creditors, There was a great row, of 
course, every one running to shut the 
stable-door after the steed was stolen, 
and one of the Blacklocks was kept in 
jail for awhile. But the money was 
gone, and nothing could bring it back; 
so they let him go again, and there was 
the end of it. 

** Jack,” said I, “this is a bad busi- 
ness! I’m afraid Victor has lost all he 
had. I wish I ’d used stronger measures 
with him; perhaps things might have 
turned out better for the poor fellow.” 

“T don’t know what stronger meas- 
ures you could have used,” said Jack, 
‘‘unless you took out a commission of 
lunacy and put him in the asylum. It’s 
only a question of time when he gets 
there. With his views he ought to be 
happier now than he ever was in his life, 
for he’s got nothing to do, and nothing 
to do it with.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘he’s the son of my 
old friend, and I shan’t let him slip 
without trying to help him. I must 
find out what he’s going to do.” 

So I hunted him up with some diffi- 
culty, going first to the old house in 
Clinton Place. There was an auction 
under way there, all John Strong's hand- 
some belongings being knocked down to 
a lot of scrubby-looking people, and I 
bid in a few things for old times’ sake, 
and hurried round to Macdougal street, 
where I was told Victor had rooms, ex- 
pecting to find him considerably cut up. 
But I needn’t have troubled myself. 
He was smoking a pipe in perfect con- 
tentment and his shirt-sleeves. Jack 
Butler was right, as usual. 

‘Yes, I suppose so, I suppose so,” 
Strong said, calmly, when I told him 
how things were going at the old house. 
‘**But you know it’s not my affair, for 
I’ve signed off everything, and I must 
say I find it a great relief. You see the 
whole burden is off my back now, and 
someone else has to take all the bother.” 

‘‘And who's going to take the bother 
of supporting you, you young jackass?” 
said I. 

** Oh, that’s easily done,’ 
“T shan’t trouble 
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said Victor. 
about that for the 
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present. Iam thinking of going on g 
walking tour. I’ve always liked .exer- 
cise, and I’ve nothing to keep me now 
from doing as I choose, and it costs very 
little when a man can pay his way as he 
goes by odd jobs. I know a fellow who 
did it for a lark. He went round as a 
tinker, and had a very jolly time. I 
am handy with the paint-brush, and 
about horses, and I can grind scissors 
and mend kettles and dishes, or work 
about the barn, and I think the life 
would just suit me for awhile. Eat 
when you’re hungry, sleep when you ‘re 
sleepy, rest when you're tired, and do 
as you like generally—no cares! no du- 
ties! There’s nothing like it, you may 
depend!” 

‘* You ’ve forgotten some of the chief 
attractions,” said I, ‘‘such as wearing a 
dirty shirt, consorting with tramps, and 
catching the smallpox! Now listen to 
me, my boy, while I tell you a few 
piain truths.” 

And with that I just gave him the 
soundest rating he, probably, ever had in 
his life, placing his past career clearly 
before him, and pointing out where 
his miserable want of pluck was taking 
him. 

He seemed rather impressed by what 
I said, and when I wound up by telling 
him that I had found a place for him in 
the office of a friend of mine, and must 
insist on his trying it at least, he thanked 
me with some feeling for the interest I 
showed in him, spoke of my long friend- 
ship with his father very nicely, and 
promised me he would think about set- 
tling down as I advised. Perhaps my 
description of his new post rather influ- 
enced him, as I took care to let him 
know he would have no responsibility, 
except to do as he was bid. It wasa 
small importing business; and a clerk- 
ship, with a chance of rising, was what 
was offered him. 

So, after backing and filling about a 
week, he finally took it, and went to 
work; and as he was always at his desk, 
and obeyed orders strictly, he seemed to 
give satisfaction to my friend, his em- 
ployer, and I had reason to be quite 
pleased with my job. ‘‘ There,” said I to 
‘Jack Butler, who had cut a good many 
jokes about my ‘ First Aid to the Idiot 
Society,’ as he called it; ‘‘ you young 
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folks do n’t know everything, either! 
Look at Strong now.” 

‘‘T am looking,” said Jack; ‘‘I look 
in the paper every morning to seeif he’s 
robbed old Thingumbob’s till yet, and 
skipped off, leaving you to pay the 
piper. Of course you could n't do less, 
after recommending him for the place.” 

‘‘Come, now, Jack,” said I, ‘‘ that’s 
going a little too far! John Strong’s 
son is no thief, whatever else he may be, 
and I would n't make statements of that 
kind without any grounds, if I were 
you.” 

‘*Oh, well, father,” said Jack, “of 
course I did n't mean that literally; but 
I do mean that he will never stay in 
that place and work his way up, as you 
expect. It’s all very well as long as he 
can do just so much work, and draw so 
much pay—he ‘ll keep on till doomsday. 
But as soon as he has a rise, and has to 
take some responsibility, he ‘ll drop the 
whole thing and run away, as sure as 
you live.” 

And so he did. The prospect of hav- 
ing to take the entire charge of his own 
department of the business for six months, 
while his employer went to Europe, was 
too much for him, and he threw up his 
place and cleared out, just as Butler 
said, except that he did n't rob the till. 
I was right there. Jack let me down 
easily, though, and only said he supposed 
Strong had started on that walking tour 
at last. 

‘‘ Walking tour be hanged!” said I; 
‘he ’d better walk till he comes to the 
poor-house, and go in and shut the door, 
for that’s where hell end! I wash my 
hands of him!” 

I got a note from him soon after, 
dated from some village in Connecticut, 
apologizing, as well he might, for his 
poor return for my kindness, and saying 
that he had finally cut loose from the 
burdensome conventionalities which were 
so intolerable to him, and was enjoying 
that perfect freedom from care which was 
a necessity of his existence. 

And so he disappeared, 

With me the years went on, busily 
and prosperously enough. Jack and I 
won the great lawsuit of Carroway, Dill 
& Co. for our clients, and that brought 
us a large increase of business, which, 
however, I turned over mostly to my son- 
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in-law, as I had worked hard enough in 
my day, and began to feel that I wanted 
my play-time. My grandchildren were 
coming up around me, and were asource 
of great pleasure to me, and I traveled 
about a good deal, and when I got tired 
of that I bought me a country-place, 
where the children could run wild, and 
settled down there for a good part of 
every year. 

We were just thinking of making our 
autumn flitting to town from this house, 
which was in a small sea-shore village, 
when one October night I lit my cigar 
and strolled down to the little post-office, 
as I often did, to get my evening mail. 
They were still busy sorting it, and the 
usual crowd of village men and boys were 
lounging round the stove waiting for their 
papers, and having their bit of talk over 
the news of the neighborhood. 

‘‘Wal, sir,” one of them was saying, 
as I opened the door, ‘‘ he won’t say he 
done it, an’ he won't say he aint done it! 
Says they can find out for theirselves. 
I think it was the other feller, an’ not 
him at all.” 

‘“ Why does n’t he tell it, then ?” said 
the clerk from behind the pigeon-holes. 

‘‘Laud knows! But he’s got some 
reason for keepin’ his mouth shet, an’ 
he means to do it, though he can talk 
real good if he’s a mind ter. He aint 
none 0’ your common tramps either, for 
all his rags. Looks kinder like he’d 
ben high-toned onst. Kerries a pocket- 
comb.” 

‘*One o’ your ‘once in affluence, now 
reduced, but still respected,’ kind, eh 
Hiram ?” chimed in the clerk. 

‘** Jest so,” said Hiram. ‘‘ He give out 
his name as Thomas Smith, but they 
found an old piece of a poetry book on 
him with ‘ Victor Strong’ wrote into it, an’ 
I jedge likely that’s what he’s called when 
he’s home to his family mansion.” 

‘‘What’s that you ’re talking about, 
Hiram ?” said I, when I had got myself 
together a little after the first startle. 

‘*Case o highway rob’ry over to 
Riverbend, Squire,” said Hiram. Old 
*Lonzo Peck was knocked out o’ his 
wagon t’ other night an’ cleaned out o’ 
all he had, an’ this feller was took up 
for it. Him an’ another tramp had 
been prowlin’ round all day, an’ seen 
Peek come out the bank most likely, but 
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the other one jumped the town an’ got 
clear off with the plunder. This one 
acted kinder dazed like. Just waited 
round till he was took.” 

** What does he look like ?” said I. 

‘Big tall feller with a black baird,” 
said Hiram. ‘‘ You'd better drive over 
to court an’ see the fun, Squire; it ‘ll 
be quite a trial. Old Peck, he’s mad 
enough to get him hung, if he could. 
They ‘ll make it hot for him, I guess.” 

‘What proof have they got ?” said I. 

‘*Wal, they found *Lonzo’s pocket- 
book on him. Wa/’nt nothin’ in it, 
though ; but you see he won't say noth- 
in’ either good or bad about himself. 
He ’s a queer-lookin’ customer, anyway.” 

‘*That’s not quite enough to hang a 
man on, though,” said I, ‘‘ that he looks 
queer. It would be a bad job for some 
of us if it were.” 

‘That ’s so,” said Hiram. And I 
gathered up my letters and went home, 
trying to think this could not be John 
Strong’s son, but morally certain it 
was. 

I did n’t sleep much that night, and 
the next morning, as soon as Isabel had 
started in the early train for a day’s 
shopping in town (and to see Jack, who 
only came up over Sundays), I sneaked 
up to his dressing-room, feeling like a 
thief, and rolling intoa valise an old suit 
of his that I knew he meant to give the 
gardener, drove over to Riverbend behind 
the fastest horse in my stables. 

I got there early, and it was, of course, 
easy for me to obtain access to the prisoner. 
One glance was enough. I knew him, 
changed though he was, and he knew me. 
This had once been VictorStrong, the Har- 
vard graduate, the heir to a well-known 
name andan established fortune, the win- 
ner, had he so chosen, of my daughter's 
heart. All, all had slipped through his 
limp fingers, and he stood before me, a 
wretched, homeless outcast, the associate 
of thieves and tramps, and about to be 
tried foratramp’scrime. Even his good 
looks were gone, for a great scar ran half- 
way across his face, and wind and weather 
had knocked him about till I was obliged 
to acknowledge in Mr. Hiram Clark a 
pretty acute observer if he could find a 
remnant of anything high-toned about 
him, even allowing for the possession of 
the pocket-comb. 


ACALEPHA. 


With many halts, and much difficulty, 
for his wits seemed wool-gathering, I 
screwed the story of his wanderings out 
of him. Nothing very black came to 
light, I am bound to say; but his career 
had been the natural outcome of his 
morbidly weak character. He had shaken 
off the wholesome restraints of decent 
society, shirked every duty and respon 
sibility, and had gone steadily downward 
from genteel Bohemianism to shiftless 
vagrancy. 

‘* And how about this charge of rob- 
bery?” I asked him at last. 

‘**T don’t know anything about it,” he 
said, indifferently, ‘‘ but L intend to plead 
guilty.” 

**Plead guilty!” said I. ‘Do you 
want to get twenty years in prison for 
nothing? Don’t be such a down-hearted 
fool, man alive. Pluck up spirit, and 
tell me all about it, and we'll soon pull 
you through.” 

‘*That’s just it,” said he slowly, ‘I 
don’t want to be pulled through. You 
see it’s this way, Mr. Riggs. Ido n't feel 
as well lately as I used to do; the life tells 
I suppose, though it’s pleasant enough, 
and I’m getting to the time when a man 
likes to sit in the chimney-corner a bit. 
Now as I have no chimney-corner, I 
don’t see why the State should n't pro- 
vide me with a substitute for one, and 
I don’t know but that a jail may be the 
very acme of comfort, if you will only 
look at it that way. All you have to 
do is to obey rules, stick to your work, 
eat, and sleep. Everything is provided 
for you, and you live absolutely without 
a care or responsibility for your future.” 

And this he stuck to, and no argument 
of mine could make him see the disgrace 
of his position, or induce him to give me 
any idea of how he got into it, or any 
clue by which I might get him out of it. 

I made up my mind that I would get 
him out of it, however, whether he liked 
it or not, for his father’s sake, and be- 
cause I was sure he was innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged, for two 
reasons: He never cared anything about 
money, and he had n’t spunk enough to 
rob a hen-roost. So I set to work to see 
what I could do. Of course Jack Butler 
had to be told, and when he saw how the 
whole business plagued me, he took hold, 
like a good fellow as he was, and helped 
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me through, only asking me that Isabel 
should know nothing about the matter, 
which, of course, was right. He even 
drove over to Riverbend himself, the day 
when I was in town, to see if he could 
get anything out of Victor, but to no pur- 
pose. He met meat the station that even- 
ing, and told me about it as he drove me 
home through the woods. 

‘‘ His poor father!” said I, ‘‘so proud 
of his clever son as he was!  ‘ Yes,’ he 
used to say, ‘I hope he ‘ll take to pub- 
lic life and distinguish himself. The day 
may come when his name will fill the 
newspapers, who knows!” 

‘‘Very likely,” said Jack. ‘‘ Pontius 
Pilate has his in the Creed, too, but I 
do n't know that it is any particular 
credit to him. Strong looks to me as if 
he ate opium, in addition to his other 
fascinations. I was pleased to observe, 
though, that he had on a very hand- 
some suit of clothes. I suppose he owed 
them to your open-handed liberality?” 

“Get out, you stingy beggar,” said I. 
‘‘Handsome suit of clothes, indeed! 
You’re robbing the poor to keep such 
rags, and if I wasn't a foot shorter than 
Strong myself, I would n’t have offered 
them to him.” 

‘“You ’d better not talk about robbing 
the poor,” said Jack, ‘‘after cleaning 
out my dressing-room. I hope you won’t 
provide Strong with my new overcoat, 
for the winter ’s coming on, and I have 
a wife and children dependent on me.” 

‘‘Speaking of your wife,” said I, 
‘Strong asked after her the other day as 
‘Miss Isabel.” He seems to have no 
memory at all, sometimes.” 

‘* Finds it convenient to forget that 
episode, perhaps,” said Jack. 

‘*Oh, he does n't regret her, I assure 
you! When I told him about you and 
the children, he said: ‘Ah, yes! given 
hostages to fortune,’ with a most satis- 
fied air, as if he was glad he had n't 
been caught that way.” 

‘*Low-lived vagabond!” said Jack; 
he ‘d better not take her name upon his 
lips in my presence! When I think 
that such a beast ever touched my Isa- 
bel’s hand or walked by her side, I 
could throttle him !” 

Isabel herself came through the pleas- 
ant fire-lighted hall to meet us, with the 
children, and as Jack took them in his 


arms and kissed them, I felt how much 
I had to be thankful for. 

Of course it made some difference in 
the view taken of Thomas Smith, as he 
called himself, by the local authorities, 
when it was found that I was disposed 
to befriend him; and the detectives whom 
I set to work bestirred themselves to 
such good purpose, that in a short time 
the tramp into whose company Victor 
had casually fallen just before the rob- 
bery, was caught trying to pawn old 
Peck’s watch in the city ; and, under such 
a fire as Jack Butler opened on him, it 
did n't take long to get the story from 
him. He confessed that he had robbed 
Peck alone, after leaving Victor on the 
road; had thrown away the empty 
pocket-book, which Victor, coming up 
afterward, must have found; and had 
cleared out to town, where he had lived 
in first-class tramp style, till the stolen 
money was all gone. 

This gentleman was soon disposed of 
at government expense, and it only re- 
mained to go through the few formali- 
ties necessary to Victor's release. I did 
not expect that he would be grateful to 
me for frustrating him in the noble 
career he had laid out for himself as a 
jail-bird, but I was hardly prepared for 
the excessive anger he showed. 

‘*FWree!” he said, almost foaming at 
the mouth. ‘‘ Free to do what? To 
wander about sick, and cold, and hungry ; 
to torment myself with trying to get a 
shelter; to dread every coming storm, to 
wonder where every meal is to come 
from! I’d sooner kill myself and be 
done with it! But I know a trick worth 
two of that!’ Anda very unpleasant 
gleam came in his dull eyes. I began 
to wonder very seriously what his men- 
tal condition really was, and what I 
should do with him. I had intended, of 
course, to make some provision for his 
wants when he came out of prison, but 
what arrangement could I possibly make 
for a man in his apparent state? My 
family had all moved to town by this 
time, and I was staying on alone merely 
to see him through his troubles. I could 
not take him to my country house, 
therefore, as I was leaving it myself, 
and what to do I did n’t know. 

But while I was still pondering over 
my difficulties, word was brought me that 
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Thomas Smith had made an assault on 
one of his jailers an hour after I had left 
him, and was now strapped down in his 
bed, to all appearance a raving madman, 
though his attack had fortunately failed 
to inflict any serious injury on the keeper. 

By the time I got to him, he had fallen 
intoa sullen silence, which he maintained 
for days, and neither I nor anyone else 
could get a word out of him. Of course I 
had to tell what I knew of his past career, 
though it was a bitter pill to me to do it, 
the physicians seeming to consider it a 
very curious case, and asking more ques- 
tions than I could answer. With me it 
was a matter of some doubt, knowing his 
views on the subject of self-support, and 
remembering his remark about the trick 
he meant to play, whether he wasn’t 
carrying out a deep-laid plan to shift the 
whole bother of his existence on the public 
at large; and I could see that the doctors 
whom I got to examine him were very 
doubtful about his real condition, But on 
the appearance of some new symptoms, 
they finally decided that he was in- 
sane, and he was transferred to an 
asylum not far from Riverbend. This 
ended my care for the present, and after 
giving orders that he should have every- 
thing that his condition required, I pre- 
pared to close my house and start for 
town. Just before I left, however, I 
went over to the asylum to see for my- 
self how he was getting on. 

I was told he was perfectly quiet, and 
that I might see him; so I went up to 
his room. He was sitting, idly staring 
out of his barred window, and made no 
answer to anything I said to him. But 
just as I was going out of the door, I 


heard his voice and turned round. He 
was looking straight at me with as 


shrewd an expression as I ever saw in a 
man’s eye, and he said: 

‘Ts this for life?” 

The attendant told me he asked that 
every day. 

I took a trip to Bermuda that winter, 
and didn’t get back till April, leaving 
my affairs meanwhile in Jack Butler's 
charge. One of the first questions I 
asked him, as we sat smoking in the 
library the evening of my return, was: 
‘““How’s Strong getting on?” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘ he’s somewhat 
better—a great deal better. The regular 
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life has done him good in every way, 
In fact, they ’re going to discharge him. 
They say he’s as sane as you or I to-day, 
and as smart as lightning besides. He 
just bombards us with letters, for he’s 
taking on about coming out of the asy- 
lum worse than most people do about 
going into it: never 
happy before. I’m sorry for you, goy 
ernor, for now I suppose you will have 
to set up your aquarium again.” 

What 


Says he’s been 


do 


“Aquarium? you mean?” 
said I, 

**Oh, I came across our friend's exact 
description the other day,” said Jack, 


getting up and going to the book-case 
**T‘ll impart it to you.” 


And he took down a volume of Nat 
ural History and read aloud: 

““Acalepha; an order of the class 
Radiata, whose substance is merely 


gelatinous, and without any apparent 
fibre or vertebral column. They are 
known as jelly-fishes, from the extreme 
softness of their tissues. Although pos 
sessed of a certain degree of locomotive 
power, the movements of the Acalepha 
are very feeble, and they are conse- 
quently often driven by the winds and 
rough currents on shore, where they are 
either beaten to pieces by the waves, or 


left dry by the tide.’ How’s that for a 
sketch of the gentleman whom the 


irony of fate has sent through the world 
under the misnomer of Victor Strong?” 
concluded my son-in-law, as he put the 
book on the shelf. 

‘*Rather a photograph than a sketch, 
I should say,” said I. ‘‘ But I must 
look after the fellow a bit. When is he 
to be discharged? ” 

‘‘Next Monday, I believe,” said Jack, 
taking a telegram which the servant 
just then brought in, and opening it. 
He read it and looked over at me quick- 
ly. ‘‘This is from the asylum,” he said. 

‘‘About his discharge?” said I. 

‘* He’s discharged himself,” said Jack. 
‘* Who'd ever have thought it!” 

And so it was. When he fully real- 
ized that a few days more would see 
him deprived of the free quarters which 
he thought he had secured for life, he 
must have concluded to take matters in 
his own hands once for all. He easily 
avoided the attendants, who, consider- 
ing him a sane man, did not watch him 
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specially, and it was not till he had been 
missing for some hours that his body 
was taken from a small pond in the 
neighborhood, where the searchers found 
it, half in, half out of the water, disfig- 
ured and lifeless. 

“Tt is a strange contradiction,” said 
Jack to me, as we turned from the grave 
where we had laid him beside his father, 
“that Victor Strong, a man who shrank 
morbidly all his life from every respon- 
sibility, should not have feared to take 


the most terrible one on himself that a 
man can meet—to enter unsummoned 
the presence of his Maker.” 

‘‘Not at all!” said I. ‘‘It was the 
act of a coward who was more afraid of 
life than of death; that’s all.” 

[ looked at Jack as if I had finished 
an argument before the court. 

“You have n’t proved your case, 
though,” said Jack, as he lighted a cigar; 
‘I’m not by any means convinced that 
the man was n’t insane, after all!” 


BENEATH THE PINES. 


O SUNLESS deeps of northern pines! 
O broad, snow-laden arms of fir! 
Dim aisles where wolves slip to and fro, 
And noiseless wild deer swiftly skirr! 
O home of wind-songs wild and grand, 


As suits thy mighty strains! 


O harp 


On which the North Wind lays his hand! 
I walk thy pungent glooms once more 
And shout amid thy stormful roar. 


As in deep seas a haven is found, 
No wintry tempest stirs, though high 
As hills the marching waves upbound 
And break in hissing foam, so I 
Walk here secure; though, far above, 
The Storm-king with his train of snows 
Sweeps downward from the bitter North, 
And shouts hoarse fury as he goes. 


I laugh in tones of chiming glee 
To see the shaking of his hair, 
And hear from out his cloud of beard 
His voice imperial sweep the air. 
The dark pines lower their lofty crests, 
As warriors bow when chieftain grim 
Rides by and shouts his stern behests, 
And with swift answers echo him. 


Hamlin Garland. 











THE CHRISTENING OF AMERICA, 


BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


In the year 1503 or 1504, ten or twelve 
years after Columbus had discovered 
America, aremarkable document, by some 
lucky accident, fell into the hands of an 
Italian artist residing at that time in 
Paris. This was a letter in which Amer- 
igo Vespucci, of Florence,described a voy- 
age he had recently made to the newly- 
discovered lands to the west. The letter 
was written in Lisbon, Portugal, shortly 
after Messer Vespucci’s return from this 
voyage—a voyage he had made in the 
service of King Emmanuel, of Portugal, 
and was addressed to Lorenzo di Pier- 
francesco de Medici, one of that great 
family which had so long ruled in Flor- 
ence, the birthplace of Vespucci. This 
Lorenzo must not be confounded with 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who died in 
1492. He was a cousin by three removes, 
and belonged to the cadet branch of the 
family, which had been for some time at 
feud with the elder branch. In 1494, 
when Florence was divided into opposing 
factions, this Lorenzo the Younger had 
joined the liberal republicans; had been 
one of those who drove Piero de Medici, 
the ruling scion of his house, out of 
Italy, and had formed one of the em- 
bassy that greeted Charles the Eighth 
when he made his theatrical march into 
Italy and volunteered to take the affairs 
of the Florentine Republic into his royal 
hands. You can get a spirited account 
of this affair in George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola;” 
more interesting and quite as true as any 
given in history. 

After his political separation from the 
elder branch of his family, this Lorenzo 
di Pierfrancesco wore his name of Me- 
dici more obscurely and took on the title 
of Popolani (a name used by the com- 
mercial nobility of Florence), to show, 
very likely, that he was proud of the 
origin of his fortunes. For, let it be re- 
membered here, that the great Italian 
families, from the Medici down, were 
foundedin commerce. The Florin wasas 
potent in these medizeval republics as is 
the Almighty Dollar in the United States; 
and the millionaire of Venice, or Flor- 
ence, or Genoa, might claim kinship for 


shrewd business quality with the Wall 
Street operator of to-day. But here the 
resemblance ceases. In Italy, from the 
first, the trading spirit allied itself to 
breadth of culture and a generous pa- 
triotism. The Italian millionaire justi- 
fied his gains by his interest in public 
affairs, his knowledge of statesmanship, 
his intelligent promotion of learning, his 
devotion to art, his pursuit of literature, 
not as a patron but as her humble fol- 
lower. In the United States, the divorce 
between money and culture has been 
pronounced from the first. 

From one of these great commercial 
families Lorenzo’s above-named corre- 
spondent, Amerigo Vespucci, was also 
descended, although the fortunes of his 
house had begun to decline before his 
birth. Thus, when a young man, he 
entered the banking house of Medici as 
clerk, or assistant; and it was in the serv- 
ice of Lorenzo that he first went to 
Spain. In Seville he entered the bank- 
ing house of a countryman of his, named 
Juan Beradi, a house of which he after- 
wards became the head. From these 
bankers the Spanish sovereigns, Isabella 
and Ferdinand, borrowed money to equip 
voyages of discovery. It was the Beradi 
who had furnished them with means for 
the second voyage of Columbus. Here, 
in talking with captains and navigators 
who had been to the ‘‘ New Indies,” Ves- 
pucci became keenly interested in every- 
thing relating to these adventures. He 
had a strong natural taste for all pursuits 
that furthered discovery—for geography, 
map-drawing, sea charts, astronomy- 
and, in addition, he had not been for- 
tunate in his financial undertakings. It 
was business failure, which led him to 
embark in a voyage to the New World 
somewhere about 1497.* He went only 
in some subordinate capacity, never as 
-aptain—first, ‘probably, as merchant- 
adventurer looking out for chances for 
money-making; and after he had gained 
experience in a first voyage he was en- 





* The exact date of Vespucci's first voyage is a sub- 
ject of dispute. It is not essential to the facts as 
given in this article to enter into the arguments relat- 
ing to this date. 
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gaged as pilot or astronomer of later ex- 
peditions. He had already made two 
such voyages in the service of Spain, and 
a third in the service of Portugal, when 
he took up his pen to write to his earliest 
patron, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de Me- 
dict, this letter of which I set out to 
speak, 

The letter is not dated, and we do not 
know the exact time at which it was 
written. It may have been anywhere 
between September, 1502, and May, 1503, 
the dates of his return from his third 
voyage and his embarkation on his last. 
It seems certain that Lorenzo de Medici 
died in 1503, and in those days of the 
slow transmission of mails, it may be 
that the letter never reached him. The 
thing absolutely certain and wholly in- 
portant about it, is that it finally came 
to the person I have before alluded to, 
Fra Giovanni Giocondo, an Italian art- 
ist, resident at that time in Paris, in the 
Court of Louis the Twelfth. Ido not 
know just how the letter came to Gio- 
condo. There is one link, however, by 
which I make a guess at it. When Ves- 
pucci afterward gives an account of his 
first going to Lisbon to enter the service 
of King Emmanuel, he says that he was 
in Seville, suffering from malarial fever 
contracted on a previous voyage to the 
new lands, and while in this condition 
received letters from the King of Portu- 
gal, entreating him to come to that coun- 
try to engage in an expedition to sail 
from Lisbon. 

‘*T did not at once determine to go,” 
writes Vespucci, ‘‘and argued with the 
messenger, telling him I was ill and in- 
disposed for the undertaking; but that 
when I recovered, if his Highness wished 
me to serve him, I would do as he might 
command. Seeing that I did not come, 
he sent to Giuliano di Bartolomeo del 
Giocondo, who at that time was settled 
in Lisbon, to use every possible means 
to bring me back with him. Giuliano 
“ame to Seville, and on his arrival I was 
persuaded to go, although my going was 
looked on with ill favor by all who 
knew me.” 

Now, although I have not been able 
to verify the supposition, it seems likely 
that this friend of Vespucci, this Giuli- 
ano Giocondo, was a kinsman (perhaps 
a brother) of Fra Giovanni; and that 


through his means the letter might have 
reached Paris. Those were days in 
which letters were valuable, and copies 
were circulated among one’s friends. It 
is likely that Messer Giocondo in Lisbon, 
living in the city where Vespucci was 
writing the letter, may have begged a 
copy to send to Fra Giocondo in Paris. 
At any rate, in default of knowledge, I 
offer this as a plausible supposition. 

Fra Giocondo’s name is not very fa- 
miliar to-day, but it was a celebrated 
one in his own time. He was, like Ves- 
pucci, an Italian, a native of Verona, 
although attached to the French Court. 
In those days the Italian was abroad. 
We could have got very much more 
than our macaroni from Italy in the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Not only were such navigators as Colon, 
Vespucci, John Cabot, in Spain, Portu- 
gal, England, and such artists as Leon- 
ardo da Vinci at the Court of France, 
but all Europe was flooded with the 
New Learning which had its fountain- 
head in Italy, and scholars from Ger- 
many, France and England were eager- 
ly flocking thither to quench their thirst 
at it; while savants from Italy were 
bearing away to other lands, in brains 
of various capacities, such measures of 
that learning as those vessels of theirs. 
would hold. 

Fra Giocondo, although a man of un- 
limited capacities, was strictly, by pro- 
fession, an architect and civil engineer. 
He had restored the failing bridge of 
Della Pietra in his native town; he had 
been at work upon the Church of San 
Pietro, at Rome; he drained the lagoons 
in Venice, and rebuilt the Rialto there; 
and he had just finished two magnificent 
bridges in Paris over the Seine, one of 
which, the Bridge of Notre Dame, was 
said at that time to be the grandest work 
in all Paris. But, although architect by 
profession, he was a very versatile man: 
‘*a man of extraordinary and universal 
attainment,” says Vasari, ‘‘ renowned as. 
aman of letters, an eminent architect, 
principally occupied with learning and 
the sciences, and an excellent Latin and 
Greek scholar.” He was also interested 
in old manuscripts and in archeology, 
and, when a youth, had collected the 
monumental inscriptions of ancient 
Rome, ‘‘ which he made into an admir- 
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able and beautiful book,” and presented 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent. Giocondo 
was also interested in gardening and 
agriculture, and wrote treatises on these 
subjects. Indeed, there seems to have 
been nothing in art, in nature, or in lit- 
erature which his far-reaching interest 
did not include. 

I have tried to give a glimpse of this 
illustrious personage, now little known 
or remembered, because he is closely 
allied to our subject, and because he 
was a broad-minded man, for whom the 
discovery of the lands across the sea had 
more than a passing interest; for in 
those days of slow traveling, when news 
spread tardily, it took longer than we 
should fancy to wake people up to the 
knowledge that a new hemisphere had 
been discovered. The Italian States, 
quarreling over their rulers, did not 
think the discovery of America an en- 
grossing subject when compared with 
their domestic affairs, nor, as a matter 
of foreign policy, half so important as 
the discoveries made by the Portuguese 
round the Cape of Good Hope in the di- 
rection of India, because the latter ocean 
route would have a direct effect on their 
Eastern trade. Even the scholars were 
not so enthusiastic over it as we should 
think. Old Peter Martyr, indeed, does 
write with enthusiasm of the voyage of 
Columbus, and says that he wept with 
joy and astonishment on first hearing of 
it; but few were so much moved by the 
event as he. Vespucci had a cousin at 
this very time, a professor at Padua, of 
some repute as an astronomer, who gave 
a course of lectures on astrology during 
the period when these voyages of Co- 
lumbus and Vespucci were undertaken; 
and he never even mentioned Columbus 
or Vespucci, so superior were his discov- 
eries in astrological science to the new 
half of the world then being explored. 
It is difficult to realize how comparative- 
ly little sensation this discovery, so im- 
portant to us, made in the world of af- 
fairs. Literary men and artists, the 
men of imagination, were most thrilled 
by it; not the men of action, except 
those directly interested—the navigators 
and sea-captains, whose vocation it was 
to embark on voyages of adventure. 
This letter of Vespucci, then, might have 
fallen into many places where it would 


have excited some wonder, a little com- 
ment, and have been heard of no more. 
But once under the eyes of a man like 
Fra Giocondo, it would be likely to bear 
fruit. 

And indeed the letter itself was caleu- 
lated to take hold of the imagination of 
such a man as he was. 
scription of the setting out from Lisbon 
with three caravels, and sailing first for 
the ‘Fortunate Isles,” or the Grand 
Canaries. Then they skirted the Afri 
can coast for some 


It begins by ade 


distance, and at 
length struck out due west for ninety 
seven days. During forty-four days of 
this time the elements were in constant 
commotion—the days only a faint twi- 
light and the nights of densest black- 
Vespucci says that if he had not 
possessed some knowledge of sea instru- 
ments they would have all been wrecked 
in the bad weather, through the stupidity 
of the pilot ; but by his use of compass 
and astrolabe he saved the expedition, 
til!, in August, they saw land. Then 
they sailed south, crossing the equinoc- 


ness, 


tial line, and sailing along the coast 
of South America, for six hundred 


leagues—seventeen degrees beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn. 

The letter glows with enthusiastic de- 
scription. The climate, it says, is that 
of an earthly paradise, the birds are 
gorgeous in plumage, the trees yield un- 
imaginable sweet odors, the land pro- 
duces gold and the sea pearls in abun- 
dance. The natives are finely formed, 
robust and handsome, and they often 
live to be more than a hundred years 
old. Vespucci is filled with wonder at 
the beauty of the night skies, splendid 
with stars unknown to the dweller in 
Europe ; and he illustrates his letter 
with geometrical figures and drawings 
of the constellations seen in his course. 

The letter was written in Italian, and 
Giocondo, after reading it, at once pro- 
ceeded to translate it into Latin, the 
language of scholars and printed books. 
Of this Latin translation there were sevy- 
eral editions issued in Paris within the 
next three or four years; but the first 
of these editions, in all probability 
(although it bears no date), was from 
the press of Jehan Lambert, a_ well- 
known printer of that city, in the year 
1504. 
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This first copy is not quite certain ; 
but the second edition, without any 
doubt, was a little book printed in Augs- 
burg, Germany, in 1504, by John Ot- 
mar, which bore on its last leaf the an- 
nouncement that ex Italicad in Latinam 
linguam Jocundus interpres hane epis- 
tolam vertit. And the next year the 
same translation appeared in Strasburg, 
with an interesting title-page bearing 
pictures of ships and naked savages, and 
a poem by Matthew Ringmann Philesius, 
who is evidently the inspirer of this 
publication. 

Now, since we are following the for- 
tunes of this letter, we must notice here 
this Matthew Ringmann (who, according 
to the fashion of scholars, has added to 
his name the classic cognomen of Phil- 
esius), since to him the letter owes its 
introduction from France into Germany. 
Matthew Ringmann was an Alsatian, 
born in a village situated among the 
Vosges Mountains. He had been a 
student in a German university and had 
made his mark in literature by a trans- 
lation of Julius Cesar’s Commentaries, 
and by an original epic on the Vosges 
which had given him a reputation as a 
poet. He had also been a student in 
Paris under the venerable Jacques Fa- 
ber, the friend of Martin Luther ; and 
he was probably in Paris at the time 
Giocondo translated the letter of Ves- 
pucci. 

It will be readily imagined that he 
was just the man—student and poet as he 
was—to be fired with enthusiam by such 
a recital as this of Vespucci. An _ ac- 
count which described familiarly a land 
more like the realm of poesy than any 
known world, and peopled by a race as 
primitive as that of Eden ; an account 
which gave diagrams of unknown con- 
stellations ; which led its wondering 
reader into new tropical regions, talked 
of strange beasts, birds, and flowers, and 
portrayed a world of romance and un- 
reality containing beings as strange as 
their surroundings—this was just the 
sort of narrative to seize upon the imagi- 
nation of the young poet Philesius. 

It was no less fortunate for Vespucci’s 
fame that the letter should have fallen 
into the hands of Philesius, than that 
it should first have come to Giocondo. 
The young poet at once bore off his 


prize to a little town in Germany, where 
resided a group of which he was one of 
the choice members. Here, in St. Dieé, 
in the Province of Lorraine, situated 
among his native Vosges, Philesius 
formed one of a circle of savants pre- 
sided over by Duke René, of Lorraine. 
This René bore, as his full title, ‘‘ The 
King of Jerusalem and Sicily, Duke of 
Lorraine and Count of Provence,” but 
with all these high-sounding additions 
he held only Lorraine, which had come 
to him by inheritance from his mother, 
Yolande. He was the grandson of the 
René of whom Scott gives so vivid a pict- 
ure in ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,” who spent 
his time in the pursuit of poetry and the 
sports of a troubadour. There must 
have been an hereditary bent in the fami- 
ly toward letters, for as soon as the se- 
cond of the Renés was settled in his duke- 
dom he devoted himself to books with the 
same ardor his grandfather had shown. 
He established a college, and placed 
over it his canon and secretary, Gaultier 
Ludd, who had just brought a printing 
press and set it up there, hoping to pro- 
duce some work which should make St. 
Dié and his royal patron deservedly 
famous. Associated with Ludd, his right 
hand in scholarship, was Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, better known by his classic 
appellation of Hylacomylus. He was a 
close friend of Philesius ; and these men, 
Ludd, Ringmann, Waldseemiiller, with 
Pére Gregoire Resch—who had edited a 
sort of cyclopedia—made a notable quar- 
tette in this remote town of St. Dieé. 

At the time Philesius brought Ves- 
pucci’s letter into Germany, Hylacomy- 
lus was engaged in the great work of his 
life. This was to be a complete edition 
of the Cosmography of Ptolemy, a book 
which engaged the chief attention of 
geographers of that day. More than 
twenty editions of Ptolemy appeared in 
less than a half century, with maps and 
notes by the later editors, in which, since 
the discoveries of Columbus, vague draw- 
ings of the new countries visited by 
him and his followers were designated 
as extra-Ptolemaic regions. To Hyla- 
comylus, therefore, the letter of Ves- 
pucci, especially the edition of it pub- 
lished in 1505 with the poem of his 
friend Philesius, must have been of ab- 
sorbing interest, and we can fancy all 
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the group eagerly on the lookout for 
anything which might come later from 
the pen of the Florentine navigator, 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

They did not have to wait very long. 
In 1504, the year in which the edition 
of his first letter had appeared in Ger- 
many, Vespucci was again in Lisbon, 
returned from his fourth voyage. On 
the 4th of September in that year he 
wrote a long letter, giving the story of 
his four voyages, addressing it to an old 
schoolfellow in Florence, by name Piero 
Soderini, who was at the time a chief 
magistrate in Florence. Soderini stood 
high in the social scale. He was one of 
the liberal party in the revolution of 
1494, and had in 1502 been elected for 
life to his present office. But he was 
originally of no better family than 
the Vespucci, and the two when boys 
had been together under the school- 
mastership of Vespucci’s uncle, Antonio, 
who was a learned brother in the con- 
vent where Savonarola was Prior. Thus 
it was perfectly natural that Vespucci 
should write to him. 

Vespucci's letter to Soderini is couched 
in terms of personal friendship, yet writ- 
ten with the deference a man would 
naturally show in writing to another 
who, though a friend in boyhood, had 
attained the highest rank in the gift of 
his country. He says in his introduc- 
tion that his principal reason for writ- 
ing ‘‘is the request of our Florentine, 
Benvenuto Benvenuti, the devoted serv- 
ant of your Excellency and my esteemed 
friend. He happens to be here in the 
City of Lisbon, and he requested that I 
would impart to your Excellency a de- 
scription of the things I had seen dur- 
ing my four voyages in different parts 
of the world, made for the discoveries 
of unknown lands. Of these four voy- 
ages two were made through a vast ex- 
tent of ocean toward the west, at the 
command of the illustrious King Ferdi- 
nand of Spain; the others to the south, 
in the service of Portugal. I have used 
my utmost skill in preparing this ac- 
count, hoping your Excellency will 
count me among your devoted servants, 
considering we were formerly compan- 
ions in youth under the tuition of my 
uncie, Fra Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, 
Should these voyages not please you, I 
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may say as Pliny said to Mycenas, ‘ For- 
merly my pleasantries used to delight 
you.’” 

This is the opening portion of the 
Soderini letter, and is clearly the epistle 
aman would write to an old friend, a 
man with whom he had been in his 
youth on familiar terms. And let me 
say here that this letter and the one to 
Lorenzo de Medici* are all the writings 
known to be published during Vespucci's 
lifetime; and therefore are all with 
which this subject is concerned. So far 
as we know he never carried out the pur- 
pose he expressed in this letter—of writ- 
ing a fuller account. He went soon to 
Spain, became Pilot-Major in Seville, 
and remained there until he died, in 
1512. 

The savants of St Dié were certainly 
on the alert for more writings of Ves- 
pucci, although we hear nothing from 
them for more than two years after the 
date of the Soderini letter. Then, in 
1507, Hylacomylus published an intro- 
duction to his great forthcoming Cos 
mography, which contained the letter to 
Soderini, and was calied The Four Voy- 
ages of Amerigo Vespucci. How this 
letter got to St. Dié we only know in 
part. The copy in the introduction had 
been translated into Latin by Canon 
Jean Basin de Sandacourt out of a 
French copy, and this French had been 
taken out of the Italian,+ which 
probably the original. 

In this translation (and this was an 
unfortunate circumstance for Vespucci’s 
after-fame) there are some alterations. 
The letter is dedicated and addressed to 
King René of Lorraine, without reserva- 


was 


tion. Where the words ‘‘ Your Excel- 
lency,” or ‘‘ Your Magnificence,” had 


occurred in the original letter, they be- 
came ‘‘ Your Majesty,” or ‘‘ Most Illus- 
trious King” in the translation. The 
allusions to their school companionship 
were preserved, with no hint of Soder- 
ini’s presence in the narrative; and so 
the letter went down to the future, and 
it was some time before any other 
was known or circulated. This 


copy 
gave 





* Another letter to Medici was found by Vespucci's 
biographer, Bandini, and published in 1745; 
was recovered from a Florentine library 
lozzi in 1789: a third by Baldelli in 1827. 

+ The translator says it was made ‘ex 
mone in gallicum et ex gallico in latinum.”” 
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color to the after-charges against Ves- 
pucci @f fraudulent pretension. That 
he, an adventurer, an upstart, who had 
stolen the honor of naming the New 
World, should pretend to have been 
schoolfellow to a king at a time when 
historical evidence showed clearly they 
could not have been conscious of each 
other’s existence, are points dwelt on 
with appropriate sarcasms by the geo- 
graphers who afterward attacked Ves- 
pucci. 

Nevertheless it was this booklet, the 
* Cosmographiz Introductio” of Hyla- 
comylus,” that christened our Continent; 
for therein appeared the first suggestion 
that it should be named America. This 
edition in April, 1507, and another in Sep- 
tember, had a preface in which the editor 
says: ‘‘ And the fourth part of the World 
having been discovered by Amerigo, may 
well be called America; which is as much 
as to say, the land of Americus, or Amer- 
ica.” <A little later he repeats: ‘‘ But 
now these parts are more extensively ex- 
plored, as will be seen in the following 
letters, another fourth part of the World 
has been discovered by Americus Vespu- 
tius, and I see no just reason why any 
should forbid it to be called Amerigo, 
which is as much as to say the land of 
Americus, or America, after the discov- 
erer, Americus, who is a man of shrewd 
intellect; for Europe and Asia have both 
taken a feminine form.” And just at the 
time of this suggestion Gualtier Ludd 
also published a tiny folio, whose title- 
page is (translated in English) ‘‘ The 
Declaration of the Mirror of the Globe, 
most carefully prepared by Gualtier Ludd, 
Canon of St. Dié, Most Worthy Secretary 
of René, the Most Illustrious King of 
Jerusalem and Sicily; printed by the art 
of Jean Gruniger of Strasburg.” On this 
title-page is a triplet in Latin, which is 
thus cleverly translated by H. Harrisse, 
in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana: ” 

But hold, enough! Of the American race 

New found, the home, the manners, here you trace, 

By our small book set forth in little space. 

It will be seen here that a definite 
suggestion about the naming of these 
newly-discovered lands had been made. 
But it must be borne in mind that it 
was made at a time when the extent 
of these lands was not known—not even 
guessed at. Columbus died the year 


before this publication (1506), not dream- 
ing he had discovered a new continent. 
When he touched Cuba he fully believed 
it the mainland of Asia; and, ordering 
his sailors together, he made them take 
oath to that effect, threatening to inflict 
one hundred lashes and cut out the 
tongue of any of his crew who should 
say otherwise. As late as 1550, the best 
geographers wrote about the ‘‘ Islands of 
America, Paria, Yucatan, and Hispani- 
ola”; in maps of even later date the 
Western lands are marked thereon as 
‘* Atlantic islands, which are called Brazil 
and America.” So slow was the growth 
of the knowledge of this Continent; so 
contrary was its existence to all theories 
of geographers! Therefore, in 1507, when 
Hylacomylus made his suggestion about 
the name of America, neither Columbus 
nor Vespucci would have thought he was 
naming anything more than some un- 
known portion of the coast of Asia or a 
large island outlying it. 

The position of St. Dié was a fortunate 
one to circulate the name, and it spread 
rapidly over the border on the west, into 
France; north, to Belgium; southeast to 
Germany. In four or five years it had 
reached remote England; and the way 
the name first appears there is so inter- 
esting and suggestive to all English or 
American readers that we must stop here 
to note it. Nomanin England at that 
time was more interested in the stirring 
events of the day than Sir Thomas More. 
He was the inspirer and patron of all 
that was new and good in morals, science 
and literature. He was one of the first 
in England who would be likely to own 
a copy of the ‘‘ Cosmographiz Introduc- 
tio” of Hylacomylus. Accordingly, we 
find that the first mention of America in 
English literature, links itself, although 
alittle remotely, to hisname. It is found 
in comedy—“‘ An Interlude of the Four 
Elements’”—which was printed by a 
brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, and 
preduced on the stage somewhere from 
1512 to 1518. Itis one of the very earliest 
morality plays known to English litera- 
ture. In it one of the characters says of 
the Atlantic: 


This sea is called the great ocean, 
So great it is that never man 
Could till it since the world began; 
Till now, within this twenty year, 
Westward he found new lands. 
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The verses then go on to give credit 
to Henry VII., the *‘ noble King of late 
memory,” for causing the discovery. 
There is no mention of either Cabot or 
Columbus: 

But these new lands found lately 
Ben called America, because only 
Americus did them first find. 

A little later than the appearance of 
this Interlude, Sir Thomas More pub- 
lished his Utopia: and in his account of 
the person who brings news of this 
fabled land, he describes him as ‘“‘A 
stranger, a man well stricken in years, 
with a black, sun-burnt face, a cloak cast 
loasely about his shoulders, who, for 
the desire he had to see and know the 
far countries of the world, joined him- 
self in company with Amerigo Vespuce; 
and in the last three voyages of those 
four which be now in every man’s hand, 
he continued still in his company, say- 
ing the last voyage, he came not home 
again with him.” 

This was fame indeed, when More 
could find no more romantic figure on 
which to hang his beautiful fable of the 
Utopia than the figure of a bronzed 
sailor who had been on a voyage with 
Vespucci. 

Thus we see literature, spreading from 
St. Dié to England, was taking up the 
name America to fix it on the new 
world. Geography came into the field 
a little later. In maps the name was 
first seen as designating certain vague 
lands, but this was not in Vespucci’s 
lifetime. A map drawn by Leonardo 
da Vinci in 1514, two years after the ex- 
plorer’s death, was the first which ever 
bore the name of our country. That 
Da Vinci knew Vespucci, or had seen 
him, must be admitted; for Vasari says 
he himseif owned a large portfolio of 
drawings, made by Da Vinci, among 
which is ‘‘the head of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, which is a very beautiful one of 
an old man, done in charcoal.” It is 
possible that this acquaintance of Yes- 
pucci might have come about through 
Giocondo, who was likely to have known 
the great painter; and here memory re- 
calls the name of Francesco del Giocon- 
do (whose wife, *‘Monna Lisa,” was 
painted by Da Vinci), as bearing the 
same name as that of the Fra Giovanni 
who was Vespucci’s translator. It 


would be most interesting if we could 
find some historical link between him 
and the husband of Monna Lisa; but so 
far no such connection has been found, 
Five or six years after Da Vinci's map 
(which was only a drawing), geographies 
with maps began to appear, having the 
lands beyond the Atlantic still imper- 
fectly designated, and marked ‘‘ Proy- 
ince of America”; while in a corner 
was this insertion: ‘‘ These lands, and 
islands adjacent, were discovered in 1497 
by Columbus, a Genoese navigator, sent 
by the King of Castile.” 

In the meantime, while Vespucci's 
letters were thus spreading in all direc- 
tions by the industry and enthusiasm of 
such men as Giocondo, Ringmann, and 
their allies, what had become of the let- 
ters of Columbus, and why did his name 
not suggest itself to some such group as 
that at St. Die? Had he not written 
letters which to the reader of the pres- 
ent day are a thousand times more in- 
teresting than anything written by Ves- 
pucci? These inquiries are natural and 
pertinent. 

On his first voyage Columbus wrote a 
long letter to Raphael Sanchez, Treas- 
urer to the Spanish sovereign ; and a 
translation of this in vulgar Latin was 
published soon after his return in 1493, 
in several places, almost simultaneously. 
An Italian poet of the day, Giuliana 
Dati, put the story into verse, and it was 
hawked about the streets of Rome, in 
ballad fashion. But in the short-lived 
outburst of popular wonder which fol- 
lowed, it would seem as if the discovery 
eclipsed the name of the discoverer, so 
little is heard of Columbus. The letters 
and memorials of the other voyages, four 
in all, went into the Spanish archives 
and were little circulated. They were, 
for the most part, addressed to the Span- 
ish sovereigns, one to the nurse of 
Prince John, the heir apparent to the 
throne ; and none of his writings at- 
tracted sufficient attention to be brought 
at that time to public notice. In the 
same year when Vespucci’s letters were 
published by Hylacomylus, a collection 
of Voyages printed at Vicenza, in Italy, 
included an account of the discoveries of 
Columbus, together with Vespucci’s let- 
ter, and for years the fame of Columbus, 
in literature, rested on this one account. 
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There is also much to be said about 
the different way in which the letters of 
Vespucci and Columbus would affect the 
literary taste of the age. As I have 
said, the letters of Columbus are infi- 
nitely more attractive to the reader of 
to-day. The devoutly religious spirit of 
the writer, his mingling of practical 
shrewdness with child-like credulity, 
his artless relations of the dreams and 
visions which induced him to set out on 
his discoveries, his enthusiastic belief in 
being divinely appointed to his work, 
his arguments to prove that he had 
landed near the Garden of Eden, ex- 
pressed in that simplicity of style which 
is the chief grace of the early voyagers, 
all together form a charm for us that 
superior learning and more correct 
rhetoric can not rival. But at the time 
when Columbus wrote we can _ believe 
that Vespucci’s letters would more readi- 
ly attract attention. The latter wrote a 
clear and succinct account of what he 
saw, of all he could learn of the man- 
ners and customs of the natives ; he 
drew pictorial illustrations and diagrams ; 
he used some bits of scholarship effect- 
ively ; he quoted Aristotle and Pliny, 
and the immortal Dante. In fact, Ves- 
pucci’s letters are more like those of a 
traveling journalist who is sent out by 
a daily paper or a current magazine, to 
get the latest and best news and put the 
narrative in popular form; Columbus 
writes like the man of imagination and 
poetic vision, the true discoverer and 
seer, who is recognized by the future, 
rarely by the present. 

There is also anather reason for the 
adoption of the name of America; an in- 
trinsic cause. As a German scholar has 
remarked, the name Amerigo is undoubt- 
edly of Teutonic origin, and thus framed 
to catch the ears of the German writers 
who were among the first to set it afloat. 
It was easy to pronounce, not likely to be 
mis-spelled. It was derived from the name 
Almerichs, which the Goths had carried 
into Italy, where it finally became 
“Amerigo.” Other wise  philologists 
trace its root back to the Aryan mother- 
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tongue, and find that it means ‘‘ Chief.” 
I leave a latent suggestion in the lat- 
ter derivation to the patriotic pride of 
American citizens. 

Such are the facts, briefly stated, of 
the way in which America received its. 
name. These, faintly sketched, from all 
sorts of out-of-the-way sources through 
which we can trace them, are the per- 
sons who combined, unwittingly, to 
transfer the honor which so many feel 
should have been given to Columbus 
and attach it to the name of Vespucci. 
Naturally, because the facts were ob- 
scure and have only recently been 
brought wholly to light, there have been 
bitter accusations against Vespucci. He 
has been accused of fraud, of stealing 
the honor of his great contemporary, of 
falsifying his narrations, and of putting 
his own name upon the maps which he 
himself drew. These accusations did 
not begin to appear until after the death 
of Columbus. They were not made by 
Ferdinand Columbus in his Life of his 
father. There seems never to have 
been any jealousy between the two men, 
and one of Columbus's last letters to his 
son Diego speaks of Vespucci as _ his 
friend, and a man worthy of entire trust 
and confidence. 

To sum up, it appears that Vespucci 
was an earnest, hard-working man, in- 
terested in science and the cause of dis- 
covery, with a laudable ambition to have 
his discoveries known among his friends 
and contemporaries ; that he did not, 
any more than Columbus, know the 
vast extent and importance of the lands 
he had found ; that he was probably en- 
tirely ignorant, not only of the fame 
which was to fall upon him, but even of 
the suggestion made by the geographers 
of St. Dié, that the lands of the West 
should be called by his name ; and that, 
to the accident of his letters falling into 
the hands of a group of enthusiastic 
readers, who controlled and owned that 
tremendous instrument for right and 
wrong, a printing-press, he owes the 
honor of having half the globe called by 
his name. 








AUTUMN 


BY SARA F. GOODRICH 


I. 


THE year’s flowerage culminates in 
two seasons or tides of bloom. One of 
these reaches its highest point in May or 
June, the other fills the weedy purlieus 
of the fields with a flood of color during 
August and September. The peculiari- 
ties of the autumnal florescence are such 
as indicate the exigencies of drought and 
heat implied in summer as a season of 
growth. In marked contrast to the 
parvenu profusion of vernal foliage, 
autumnal plants have developed a high- 
bred economy in the matter of leaves, 
and they further practice a nice adapta- 
tion of expenditure to the end to be at- 
tained, savoring of genteel poverty. In 
these dry, rigid stems not a cell is sacri- 
ficed to grace of form. In the endeavor 
to mass their blossoms so as to allure 
friendly insects by an effective display 
of color, they chiefly employ two plans. 
By one of these a multitude of tiny 
flowerets are gathered into a head or 
‘‘composite” flower, and these heads 
are further grouped together in flat- 
topped clusters. The sunflowers and 
asters follow a modification of this de- 
vice, each head being held a little apart 
and encircled with ‘‘rays” formed of 
the elongated petals of the outer row of 
florets. By the other method the indi- 
vidual blossoms are thickly set along 
a slender upright stalk, forming a spike 
or raceme. Willow-herb is an example 
of the latter class. Its tall, pink-purple 
racemes fill many little openings in the 
woods with a glow of color. 

By the middle of July we notice the 
first ripples, so to speak, of the autumnal 
tide of floweriness. The earliest of our 
three eupatoriums, called joe-pye weed 
or queen-of-the-meadow, uplifts its dull, 
pink tops in wayside ditches. Before 
this rustic queen doffs her crown, a 
shorter cousin stands at her side, dressed 
in gray-green gown and dusty white 
bonnet—plain, useful boneset or thor- 
oughwort. I know that some think her 
a coarse, unsightly weed ; yet in my 
eyes she wears a homely grace. A more 
beautiful ally of these two must be 
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sought for in certain favored situations. 
In early September let us go through 
the dry, still woods to a spot where the 
upturned root of a fallen tree has left a 
hollow, a mere dimple in the mucky 
soil, that in spring cradled a little pool. 
The great, gnarly root is wreathed with 
clematis, now covered with bunches of 
feathery-tailed seeds, giving the vines 
an appearance of rejuvenescent bloom. 
In the moist edge of the wasted pool we 
find a patch of pure white clustered 
flowers with glossy foliage. The agera- 
tum of the greenhouse run wild, did 
you ask? Nothing of the kind. It is 
only Eupatorium ageratoides, the white 
snake-root, or simply eupatorium, as we 
prefer to call it, since it is emphatically 
the flower of the family. In a favor- 
able season one may see a low pasture 
or the bank of a brook so covered with 
it as to look at a distance like a light fall 
of snow. Florists well know its beauty, 
and at the autumnal “fairs” it some- 
times supplies the groundwork of choice 
floral designs. 

Iron-weed, Vernonia, is of similar 
habit to queen-of-the-meadow and thor- 
oughwort, and is sometimes found in 
their company. But it has a more effect- 
ive foil. Looking up the dry bed of the 
creek past the green shimmer of the tall 
old willows, we catch a glimpse of rich 
color—a border of yellow, backed with 
a patch of royal purple, iron-weed and 
wild sunflowers, like a purple sunset 
cloud edged with gold-color. Yet (and 
herein is a parable of possession), how- 
ever fervent your admiration for iron- 
weed, pause before you pluck it. Once 
in the hand a change seems to pass over 
it, like a breath upon a mirror; ‘the color 
a moment ago so splendid now looks but 
dull. Put between the leaves of an her- 
barium, it becomes the dreariest of fail- 
ures, justifying its name by turning to 
the tint of iron rust. 

But yellow is par excellence the char- 
acteristic color of autumn. Among the 
willows by the brook, and harmonizing 
well with their fine, pale foliage, is an 
impenetrable thicket covered with yel- 
low bloom, ox-eye, tall cone-flower, wild 
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sunflowers, together with their near re- 
lation, Actinomeris squarrosa, with its 
curious angled and winged stems, and 
the pale, golden sneeze-weed, Helenium 
autumnale (said to be the namesake of 
Helen of Troy!). Along the edge of the 
stream is a thick border of the pretty 
little bur-marigold, own cousin to beg- 
gar ticks, and capable of dispersing some 
very tenacious stick-tights on its own 
account. Golden-rod is everywhere. In 
the shade of the woods are some slender 
species, one of which, Solidago cesia, 


has tiny clustered flower-heads strung 
bead-like along slender, drooping stems; 
on the dry clay banks grow dusty-look- 
ing stalks with scant foliage and whitish 
flowers—the very shadow of a golden- 
rod; while the angles of the rail fences 
are full of stout-growing kinds. After 
the first September frosts, lo! in place 
of those yellow plumes stand rows of 
stiff weeds like ranks of gray-headed 
soldiery, waiting, with carriage patheti- 
cally erect, to be reviewed and mustered 
out. 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


When Indian corn is in the shock, 
And south-bound birds begin to flock, 


And seed-plumes fly, 


and gossamer drifts, 


Then golden-rod its sign uplifts. 


Its healthful breath is in the air; 

Its stores the tame and wild bee share; 
Lone country roads and woodward lanes 
It decks as if for kingly trains. 


The farmer's boy will often stop 


To pull a plume of 


‘* vellow-top,” 


And little children fill their arms 
With this free treasure of the farms. 


It blooms for all—it shines for me! 

Since near or far I can but see 

A sunlight stolen from the past, 

A gleam from days too blithe to last.—E. M. T. 


rT. 


The self-contained, secret aspect of the 
woods in late summer does not invite in- 
trusion. There is a hazy appearance as 
of smoke rising from censers swung 
beneath the dense canopy of foliage, yet 
the incense seems to rise no higher than 
the tree-tops, as though the trees them- 
selves were the objects of this worship. 
Lingering along the border of the woods 
as half afraid to brave its mysterious 
depths, we find the fitting implements of 
the sorcery whose spells are in the air; 
these tall stems of white bugbane, Cim- 
icifuga, surely look like enchanters’ 
wands, and we can but surmise that 
they were stuck thus a-row by some 
witch who has fled at our approach. 
Lest the appearance of its flowers should 
not sufficiently suggest the uncanny nat- 
ure of the plant, all winter its dry seed- 

Vou. VIL.—7 


stalks shiver as with an ague, wherefore 
it is dubbed rattle-weed. 

In moist shady spots, the turtle-head or 
shell-flower stands peering tiptoe among 
rank growths. The stalk bears only one 
flower, sidewise, near its tip; as that one 
withers, a bud develops just above it on 
the lengthening stem; this process is re- 
peated until there is a long raceme set 
with seed-pods and tipped with asolitary 
waxen blossom shaped singularly like the 
head of a turtle. What aspiration in the 
black ooze sent upward a flower with that 
fair color and sinister shape; is it a spy 
upon the sylvan elves, or have the sea- 
shells of geological eons, buried far be- 
low, combined to send upward one 
white, pink-lipped companion to report, 
if may be, what manner of world is 
builded ? 

Another flower with blossoms of the 
same pale tint and satiny texture, with 
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narrow fluted top like a vase, grows in 
the same localities as the shell-flower, 
though much less common: this is the 
closed gentian, sometimes seen stained 
with the superb blue of the fringed gen- 
tian, as though some one in passing had 


THE 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


spilled over it a pot of indigo. 


Having 
found the blue ones growing in open 
ground, we suspect they have but re- 
flected the hue of the September sky 
which their paler sisters in the deep 
woods cannot see. 


CLOSED GENTIAN. 


What shall I say of thee, 
Flower all elusive, guarding alike from the rain and the sun 
The mystical heart of thyself— 
What shall I say of thee ? 
Hast thou some foe thou wouldst shun? 
Art thou a shrine—the saint of the shrine—the pale pilgrim seeker? 
Or else to the bee and bold elf 
Knowing the way of thee, 
Art thou a chamber for feasting and revel, and do they purvey of thee 


Honey, and wine in a beaker? 


As for the asters, they almost defy 
comment. Their number is uncountable, 
like the blades of meadow-grass or the 
stars of the Milky Way. It is a pity 
that their technical name, aster, has 
crept into common speech in place of its 
vernacular equivalent, star-flower, so 
much more expressive to ears not quite 
on familiar terms with Greek. Their 
season begins with the goldenrods and 
lasts until snow falls. In color, asters 
run through every shade of white, blue 
and purple; the two extremes being 
comparatively less abundant than the 
intermediate shades. The most showy 


ASTER 


—E. M. T. 


kind is the New England aster with large 
purple blossoms, sometimes called cam- 
phor flower from the pleasant odor of its 
viscid stems ; but none is more interest- 
ing than the tiny-flowered aster miser 
or starved aster. The little pale stars 
fairly swarm along the branches, especi- 
ally toward theends. I know of no plant 
to which the phrase ‘‘ bloomy spray ” is 
so fitly applied. Among these thick-set 
blossoms, there is small space for leaves: 
those on the main stalk soon wither, and 
such as remain succeed in so completely 
effacing themselves in their surround- 
ings that, in effect, the plant is leafless. 


MISER. 


How can that a miser be, 

Spends itself in charity, 
Entertains, and feeds with grace 
All this blooming populace ! 
Little peaceful myrmidons 
Mustering in September suns, 
Peeping stars that come to gaze 
At the march of nights and days ! 


Aster miser 2? 


No, indeed ! 


Idle is the tale they read, 

Who proclaim thy bounty scant. 
Say to them, O slandered plant, 
Not one blossom thou wouldst spare 
Of the many thou dost bear ; 


Say thy love is large, 





and so 


°T will feed more, and further go !—E. M. T. 


The witch hazel, bush of the diviner’s 
rod, bears the latest flowers that can be 


claimed as belonging to autumn. Even 
this shields its rudimentary seeds in 
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carefully prepared cells, and waits until 
the following year to ripen them into 
fruit. 

Two plants blossom even later, in the 
very front of winter, but these, instead 


of being reminiscential of an earlier 
time, are the forerunners of spring. 


A DANCING 
BY JOHN 


OWING to the sparsely settled state of 
the country, one’s visiting list embraces 
a larger extent of territory in Virginia 
than in any rural community at the 
North. It isnotan uncommon thing for 
friends and relations to come a day's 
journey, perhaps out of distant counties, 
to participate in adance. As an illustra- 
tion, I will cite the case of a friend who 
mounted his horse very early one summer 
morning at a point on the James River, 
in Albermarle County, traveled along the 
tow-path of that river and Kanawha 
Canal—before the splendid highway had 
been appropriated for the uses of a rail- 
way—breakfasted at Warminster, in Nel- 
son, rode through Amherst, dined at 
Lynchburg, in Campbell, and before sun- 
down arrived at The Eagle’s Eyrie in 
Bedford, within sight of the Peaks of 
Otter, where there was agreat ball. The 
distance covered was about ninety miles, 
and the mare he rode suffered no ill 
effects; but one might imagine her rider 
in very poor shape for enjoying anything 
other than his bed. Quite the contrary, 
for, as he asserts, he never felt better and 
was on the floor with every set. 

The roads now are, in most cases, very 
bad. Few of the rivers are bridged, and 
a crossing is effected—when they are 
not too swollen—by fording at certain 
shallow places or by means of a flat- 
boat propelled by long iron-tipped poles 
in the hands of two or more vigorous 
negroes. 

Frequently wind storms and the nat- 
ural ravages of time on ancient trees, 
through the long stretches of wood- 
land, choke the road with fallen timber, 
which renders farther progress a matter 
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Even while the fallen leaves are being 
snugly packed to shelter the sleeping 
roots, the blue violet puts forth its bells, 
and the dandelion lifts up frost-pinched 
heads of bloom, thus rounding out the 
autumnal florification with a propheey 
of spring. 


VIRGINIA. 
Ss. GIBBS. 


of time and vexation, not unmixed with 
some real hard work, before a way is 
cleared. It is obvious, then, that travel 
should be mainly done between ‘ sun- 
up” and dark, especially if ladies are 
to be ‘‘ carried,” as they say here. The 
same reason holds for the festivities be- 
ing maintained throughout the night: 
with the gray of dawn the 
depart. 

Some might suppose that with all these 
obstacles the host would be in a constant 
worry lest his guests should not turn up, 
and that the havoc made on poultry, 
sheep and porkers be to no purpose; or, 
that at least the male element would by 
far predominate. Such fears, however, 
are groufdless, for nothing but an abso- 
lute impossibility can deter the true Vir- 
ginian from going to a jollification of any 
kind, 

It was about dark when Hastings and 
myself mounted our steeds and took the 
road for Mr. Malvern’s plantation, where 
we were invited to a party. Our excel- 
lent riding-horses, having stood at the 
rack on the lawn for some time, now 
wanted to go; so between a half trot, a 
gallop and a dead run, it was not long 
before we climbed a hill that brought us 
within view of ‘“‘ Mount Air’—Mr. Mal- 
vern’s place. The house was illuminated 
from top to bottom, and Chinese lanterns 
were pendant from the locust trees in the 
yard. We reined in while contempiat- 
ing the beautiful effect. The full moon 
was about an hour high and showed us 
the James winding along fertile low 
grounds until hid by a bluff miles and 
miles away. On our right a range of 
wooded hills marked the course of an- 


ee 


revelers 
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other river, across which the lights from 
the plantation shone. 

‘*Come along, old fellow; that’s the 
Rockfish; we'll be down to it in a min- 
ute, if you can stick on your horse:” and 
pushing mine along, I led off into a 
cattle path, steep as the roof of a house, 
and shaded by yellow birch, dogwood and 
haw bushes. Even in the day-time the 
place was obscure, and now it was dark 
as pitch. Every now and then we felt 
ourselves being dragged out of the saddle 
by a lusty grapevine, but asudden jerk on 
the curb would throw our horses back 
on their haunches, when we would snap 
the. wood and release ourselves, then lift 
our rein and away! Slipping, sliding, 
and loosening rock that went crashing 
down to the water, we at last reached the 
narrow pebbly shore. 

Here we dismounted for a few mo- 
ments, to give our horses wind before 
entering the ford. 

Through the smooth white branches 
of an enormous sycamore, that looked 
old enough to have cast considerable 
shade in Indian times, the moon shone 
down on us; and its beams danced on 
the foam that went hurrying past. A tier 
of big rocks in the stream some distance 
above us marked the whilom dam of a 
Confederate sabre- works, but through 
it the waters now swept unimpeded. 
Their loud roar made conversation diffi- 
cult on land, and impossible while in 
the ford; so, as I tightened my girth, I 
called to Hastings to kneel on his saddle 
and to keep close behind my horse, as 
diverging even slightly would throw him 
into deep and swift water, that no man 
or horse could swim in. 

We entered the ford and made for a 
dead pine one hundred yards up-stream. 
Sometimes our horses would sink down 
in a deeper hole than common, when 
the strong current would eddy around 
their necks and nearly sweep them off 
their feet. I looked around, and Hast- 
ings was coming along all right. He 
halloed something, but it was lost to 
me. My mare’s tail was floating for a 
yard on top of the water. Soon she 
reached a shallower place, and with a 
desperate struggle through the alluvial 
bottom, gained the bank. 

Except a little splashing and wet 
knees, we came through first-rate; and, 


riding up to the house, gave old Wash- 
ington our horses, while 
the gentlemen’s room. 
twenty men in all stages of dishabille, 
with a couple of 
shoes, and grinning whenever any coin 
made its appearance. 

The men brought their dancing pumps 
and some other *‘ party fixin’s,” in sad- 
dle-bags or in small rolls strapped behind 
the saddle. 

Evening dress in Virginia is merely a 
black suit, without 
style, white tie and gloves. 
eigners, as they call 
Englishmen, of whom there are a good 
many, wear the regulation claw-hammer, 
I speak now of the country population. 
It may be different in the large cities of 
the South. 

On going down-stairs we sought our 
host and They received us 
most cordially. Mr. Malvern 
fairly rippling over with welcomes, and 


we repaired to 
Here were about 


negroes blackening 


regard to cut or 
Only for 
Northerners and 


hostess. 


seemed 


with each new arrival a new smile 
spread over his bronzed face. 
‘*Heigho, Gray, glad to see you. In- 


troduce me to Mr.—who?” 

‘““Mr. Hastings,” I said, ‘‘a friend of 
mine who is on a visit from New York; 
and I ventured to bring him to see you, 
knowing that you are glad to have every 
one carry away a good impression of 
the country, and aware that at no place 
would he be more heartily welcome.” 

This pleased the old gentleman great 
ly. He folded his arms and stroked his 
white beard reflectively as he looked 
toward the ceiling and eagerly drank in 
the most flattering concession that can 
be made to a Southern gentleman—the 
admission of his hospitality. 

‘“Why, Mr. Hastings, what our friend 
Gray says is true. I am glad to see you, 
sir, most happy to see you. Ah! if you 
had been here some twen—well, when 
we had our servants, I could have enter 
tained you. But we must try and mak« 
out, sir, try and make out. Don’t you 
dance this set?” 

Just then one of his sons came along, 
and in a great hurry said: 

‘““Why haven't you, boys, got your 
partners? Always behind, is n’t he, Mr 
Hastings? Come along! 
both of you! Ill get you fixed. 

So saying, Hastings was paired with 


come along! 
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Miss Malvern, and I with her cousin, 
both of whom, with becoming tact, had 
reserved themselves for any heedless 
fellows who should happen in without 
partners. The lively strains of ‘‘My 
Pretty Polly, Don’t You Cry,” were al- 
ready issuing from the large hall, and 
we managed to find a place in the third 
figure of a plain quadrille. We had 
now an opportunity to see the fair sex 
while in their element. I know not 
whether it is the simplicity of their lives, 
and horseback riding; whether it is a 
beneficent gift of these high altitudes, or 
what, but the women generally are pos- 
sessors of the most transcendently fine 
complexions I ever saw. Nor is their 
beauty entirely superficial, either. They 
have to a large degree that highly desir- 
able quality which is so universally ad- 
mired—and, unfortunately, so rare in 
America—good conversational voices. 
Their manners, too, have a_ peculiar 
charm, distinctively their own, as fresh 
and graceful as the wild honeysuckle, 
that nowhere else grows so abundantly 
and beautifully as on their wooded hills. 
Many Southern girls, if transplanted to 
the society of the Metropolis, would be 
esteemed an acquisition. This, as to a 
rural population in the United States, is 
marvelous, and can only be accounted 
for from the fact of the aristocracy 
(when there was an aristocracy) never 
living in town, but always occupying 
homes on their magnificent estates in 
different parts of the country. The 
mother of the present Southern girl was 
educated to the highest degree, and oth- 
erwise given every advantage attainable 
through money; she has imparted her 
gifts, natural and acquired, as far as 
possible to the daughter. 

My New York friend, although well 
up in most dances, found himself “ at 
sea” here; and so does every stranger. 
The figures are different from those 
danced elsewhere. I fancy Washington 
or Thomas Jefferson would be perfectly 
at home; but none of the leaders of the 
german would do to ‘‘tie to.” How- 
ever, the girls pulled us through nice- 
ly. A tall man, with black whiskers and 
weather-beaten, sinister countenance, 
called the figures in stentorian tones. 
It seemed to me that his eye glared sav- 
agely at me whenever I made a false 


move. I ventured some remark to my 
partner about the circumstance, and was 
nonplussed when she said, in her rich 
contralto, ‘‘ Why, that’s Cousin Will- 
iam: you surely knew he had his eye 
shot out at Manassas!” I knew then 
the meaning of that stony glare, and 
was relieved. 

I found it imprudent to express an un- 
favorable opinion as to almost any one 
present, for they were sure to be kin. 
A lady once said to me: ‘‘ Oh, the Peer- 
age are all related, you know”; and it 
does seem true. 

The ladies’ dresses were generally of 
some inexpensive fabric, though there 
were a few silks, and all were in excel- 
lent taste and style. There also ap- 
peared some fine jewelry of antique 
workmanship: diamonds, that had been 
in the family since long before the Revo- 
lution, flashed from the fingers and ears 
of a dark-haired belle, blinding me as 
they had doubtless blinded other men at 
balls given at Monticello in Jefferson’s 
time. Another young lady with a great 
wreath of splendid golden hair, wore a 
plain cross of the same color, brought 
from Scotland by an ancestor at a period 
so early, that, tradition says, it was con- 
cealed with other valuables in the false 
bottom of a trunk, in fear of pirates 
overhauling the ship—that arch free- 
booter Blackbeard being then in the 
zenith of his nefarious career. 

The music was obtained from three vio- 
lins played in acorner of the hall. Some- 
times one of the musicians called the 
figures, and, when he did, it was accom- 
panied by a swing of the body anda 
slap of his broad foot on the platform, 
which resounded loud above the sliding 
of forty pairs of feet, and the rustle of 
the dresses on the highly-waxed floor. 
Golden-rod and wild aster, instead of jack 
roses and orange-blossoms, were worn by 
the girls with charming effect. 

After the quadrille we promenaded 
under the locust trees ; but the more 
zealous devotees of Terpsichore allowed 
little time for téte & téte. I was' just 
entering on a desperate flirtation with a 
witching girl from the famous blue-grass 
region of Southwest Virginia, when a 
young fellow came up and claimed her 
for the lancers. I know of nothing 
that makes one feel so “ flat,” and the 
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discomfiture is not lessened by seeing 
plainly that the young lady would rather 
stay and listen to your fables. 

Outside of the dancing hall, I found 
Hastings pulling his moustache, being 
in the predicament as myself. 
‘“Come, old man, don’t pull any of that 
off, it will spoil your looks, besides in- 
juring your lip; let’s go out and have a 
smoke,” [ said. 

Under the deep, marble-vaulted porch, 
facing the river, were some old fellows 
gathered in a knot together, smoking, out 
of Powhatan clay pipes, some of their 
own product of tobacco rolled into neat 
little twists locally known as “ home- 
spun.” They conversed in low tones as 
men do in the dark, and, from the few 
words I caught, I soon discovered that the 
topic, as might have been expected, re- 
lated to the olden time. I knew the nar- 
rator very well, and at his first pause I 
induced him for our benefit to go back 
to the beginning. 

‘“T was just recalling something that 
happened in my youth,” he said, ‘*] 
do n’t know what started me, I am sure, 
unless it is the smoke and smell of the 
tobacco that you all observe: they are 
firing on the low-grounds. With every 
flaw of wind you can smell it plain 
enough, and we were firing tobacco 
then, too. 

‘In those days we had the bateau in- 
stead of the steam-engine or canal-boat ; 
and that period in the James River's 
history is recalled as the ‘Little boat 
time,’ in contradistinction from that of 
the canal-boat which came later on. These 
bateaus were forty-five to seventy feet 
long ; measured seven feet at gunwale, 
and four anda half at bottom, and three 
men usually manned them. They rowed 
and floated down stream, using a long 
oar aft to steer by; and poled their way 
back with long walnut or heart-pine 
poles. The pole was placed against the 
shoulder and the man bent all his weight 
against it, walking from the bows aft 
along the race-board until he reached 
the stern, when a hand on the other side 
did the same ; and this was repeated for 
days and weeks until the boat glided 
into the basin at Lynchburg. Here the 
freight was broken out, and that destined 
for points on Cow Pasture river and 
Jackson river was transferred to smaller 


same 
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boats running up those streams ; but 
freight for Buchanan, head of James 
river above Balcony Falls, and North 
river, was carried in the same boats 
“The crews doubled up at Balcony 
Falls, and even then had as much as 
they could do, forcing their boats up the 
seething current; taking advantage of 
every eddy and sheltering point of land 
where the force of the water was broken. 
The work was very hard, and men are 
living to-day who bear calluses put on 
their shoulders fifty years ago by the boat- 
pole. But with all their hardships, they 
were a light-hearted set of toilers; they 
were the first to use, in this region at 
least, those long tin horns, that canal- 
boatmen have since introduced 
everywhere. They always played com 
ing to a town. Ben 
noted performer, and when all was still 
of a summer evening it was no uncom- 


almost 


Johnson was a 


mon thing for people away, five miles 
off from the river, to hear his ‘ Rest for 
the Weary,’ ‘Roll, Jordan, Roll,’ or 
‘Dixie... Where the river is hemmed in 
between high mountains, from Rope 
Ferry to Balcony Falls, the horn could 
be distinctly heard a distance of nine 
miles. 

‘*Like most watermen, they had a 
supreme contempt for the element on 
which they floated as a beverage, but 
their constant use of spirits did not seem 
to militate against their strength. One 
Sam Butler, it could grasp a 
whiskey barrel by the chines and lift it 
up so as to drink out of its bung-hole. 

‘*The shippers were obliged to furnish 
them with bacon and corn-meal, but 
this fare was helped out by a skillful 
use of the fishing line, while idly float 
ing down stream ; and often when the 
morning mist hung over the river, a deer, 
driven to water by the hounds, would be 
knocked over by their rifle. 

‘*They cooked, ate and slept under a 
sanvas stretched over oak bows in the 
stern, and going up stream or in bad 
weather tied to a tree on the shore at 
night. There were points on the river 
where the channel was very narrow; 
running swift over and between danger- 
ous rocks, when the slightest swerving 
of the steering oar would be disastrous 
to the craft and crew too, perhaps. When 
the water was very high, the boatmen 


is said, 
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would tie up at the head of such pas- 
sages as Potter's Falls and Goosby’s 
Falls; and so many crews being to- 
gether, they would pass the time, 
while waiting to get through, with all 
kinds of games and sports. Fish fries, 
barbecues, dog fights and chicken fights, 
and fives, a game that I have not seen 
played since the war, were then all 
the go. 

‘** These boats generally earned a hand- 
some interest for their owners, though 
some were considered more desirable 
than others, making better time and not 
wetting the cargo; they, of course, com- 
manded higher rates of freight. 

‘‘The Red Bird is among my earliest 
recollections of lucky boats. She was 
owned by a Mr. Robert Campbell of 
Lynchburg, run by Billy Jefferson, and 
invariably went full. She was spoken 
of as a perfect mint—clearing her cost 
several times over in a year. But there 
was an evil day coming. Some time in 
the spring of 1828 or 1830, almost imme- 
diately after Mr. Campbell’s death, she 
made her first bad trip, coming into 
Richmond basin with her cargo badly 
damaged, having made an unlucky 
‘shoot’ of the Indian Rock Falls with- 
out any apparent reason, and while 
other boats came through all right. 

‘It was to be regretted that she had 
broken her magnificent record, but under 
the circumstances the captain was not 
even censured. We might say, nothing 
was thought of this first mishap; ship- 
pers seemed quite as anxious to secure 
the Red Bird to carry their sugar, coffee 
and perishable goods as before; and soon 
her crew once more were poling her 
up stream. This trip she got into Lynch- 
burg a week or more after the slowest 
boat that left Richmond in her company, 
with a chapter of disasters and a long 
bill for repairs trailing in her wake. 
From that time forward she was the 
very synonym of ill-luck, and a perfect 
thorn in the side of Mr. Coyle, her new 
owner. 

‘“They tried shipping a new crew— 
indeed, the crew left every trip; it was 
impossible to keep them—but nothing 
could bring back the old tide of good 
fortune. Instead of being sought after 
by wealthy tobacco planters, anxious to 
secure the top of the market for their 


choicest selections of leaf, the Red Bird 
now was forced to run up shallow, 
sequestered creeks tributary to the James, 
glad to take anything offered. 

‘‘Then the story got abroad that the 
bateau was haunted. All of her old 
crews had at different times seen the 
spectre. Those that had seen Mr. Camp- 
bell in life described the apparition as 
the exact counterpart of the Red Bird’s 
former owner, an old gentleman with 
blue coat and brass buttons, hair in a 
cue. When observed he was invariably 
in the boat’s stern; and his presence was 
a sure forerunner of disaster. 

‘* One fine starlit night in midsummer, 
as the bateau floated quietly down stream, 
there happened something very strange; 
and as everyone thought that a similar 
circumstance occurred at (and was the 
means of) her destruction a few weeks 
later, I will recount it: 

‘*The trip in question she was deep 
laden with pig-iron, got up Craig’s 
Creek at Eagle furnace. The passage 
had been uneventful and propitious; no 
one was looking for trouble. The time 
was near midnight and place above Wil- 
low Notch, one of the most dangerous 
rapids on the river. No one was awake 
but the steersman. The rest were in a 
deep sleep under the little canvas awn- 
ing. Not asound but that of the water 
as it swept under her head, or its gurgle 
as the steersman bent on his oar to throw 
her more off shore. Sometimes the bay 
of a hound far off, from some mansion 
on the hills; or the mournful note of 
the whip-poor-will, would sound on his 
ear, only to contrast more sharply with 
the gloom of the hour. It was now nearly 
time to awaken the sleepers, so as to be 
able to collect their faculties for the 
arduous passage before them. Already 
she felt the strength of the current; 
dark, undefined objects on shore swept 
past more rapidly. But the steersman 
thought he would let the boys sleep just 
a little longer. Nearer and nearer she 
approached. He heard the distant mut- 
tering of the water far down the river, 
and then poking his head under the can- 
vas was about to call, when his eyes lit 
on the spectre. There it was sitting on 
the locker where in her halcyon days 
was carried the mail. He tried to speak, 
to move; but if struck with paralysis 
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he could not have had less control over 
himself. A cold sweat burst out from 
every pore as he gazed like one charmed 
on the yellowish, ashy-gray lineaments 
of adead man. The sleepers moved un- 
easily on their rude pallets, but not yet 
did the unusual motion of the boat 
awake them. As the ghost slowly turned 
his head, the steersman’s terror was 
something awful; and his hair rapidly 
stood on end as the stony eyes of the 
dead met his own. The spectre was 
pointing down to the locker on which 
he sat, with his right hand—and such 
a hand! it was shriveled and pale as one 
sees only in a coffin. The steersman saw 
no more. When he came to, they were 
floating in calm water: they had passed 
through the Willow Notch, but without 
disastrous result. It seems that the mo- 
tion of the boat awoke the rest of the 
crew before they were in the rapids, or 
they would all have been lost. 

‘‘ Hints of such experiences were rife 
all the way along the river. 

‘You know my old plantation below 
Point of Rocks? Well, one night in 
the fall we were firing tobacco, and, 
as was my practice then, I had stayed 
at the tobacco house until about nine 
o'clock. Having seen that the overseer 
was well supplied with a lunch in case 
he got hungry before breakfast, I left 
for the house. I was about half way 
up the hill when I heard, or thought I 
heard, two or three cries for help, as 
from the river. I ran to the house, or- 
dered my horse, and with several serv- 
ants rode towards the place. The night 
was bright starlight, yet though we 
watched and patrolled the bank up and 
down we saw nothing. 

“Those cries still rang in my head, 
but what could I do? I had to admit 
that we were on a ‘‘ wild-goose chase,” 
and went to bed. It was high water, 
and no boats had been seen on the river 
for several days, and it did seem im- 
probable that anyone should have been 
in danger there that night. But, mark 
you, next day we heard of the wreck of 
the Red Bird! The bodies of the crew, 
all terribly mangled and crushed against 
the rocks, were caught in a hummock 
of driftwood on the Buckingham shore. 
They were interred on a bluff overlook- 
ing Sycamore Islands, and to this day 


the traveler has pointed out to him their 
group of graves. The afterpart of the 
unfortunate bateau lodged on my low 
grounds. 

“Now, gentlemen, comes the strangest 
part of the story. Ina week or so, the 
soil dried off sufficiently to clear the 
low grounds up preparatory to seeding 
wheat. We had three yoke of fine 
Devon oxen at work on the logs and 
other stuff, and they moved things along 
finely. There are none like the Devons 
for work-steers. 

‘* * Here’s de las’ ob de ole Red Bird,’ 
said a negro, as he hitched to the hulk. 
‘Many atime she’s tooken Mas’r’s tobacco 
down te town; but she’s done took her 
las’ trip.” He started the oxen, but 
the timbers parted, tearing away the 
planks; and from between the side of 
the boat and what, in shipbuilding, is 
known as the skin, rolled out a large 
envelope addressed to a noted solicitor 
of Richmond. I thought it very odd 
that the package should be in that 
secure place when all the other valuables 
were gone; but I took it to the house, 
and in a few days went to Richmond. 
I called on the lawyer, handed him the 
package, and explained how I came by it. 

“He read the document through be 
fore looking up. When he finished he 
jumped up, and grasping my hand, said: 
‘My dear sir, you are the means of 
righting an injured woman, and of, I 
hope, unearthing one of the most dia- 
bolical conspiracies of this generation.’ 
He then, more calmly, proceeded to say 
that the packet contained the last will 
and testament of Mr. Robert Campbell; 
that the said Campbell, dying the pre- 
vious spring, left a will bequeathing all 
his estate to his business associate, who 
had according to law proved that will, and 
was well settled in the property; but the 
will now recovered revoked the former 
one, and instead of Coyle, the business 
partner of Mr. Campbell, it was Miss 
Sarah Campbell, a young and attractive 
girl, who was the legal heir. 

‘*T think it was the report of a love 
affair of Miss Campbell's with a young 
surveyor, George Hargraves, no doubt 
aggravated by the machinations of Coyle, 
that induced Mr. Campbell to select the 
latter as his heir in the first will. 

‘The instrument now recovered, set 
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all at rights, making his niece heiress to 
all his estate, and cutting off the unnat- 
ural beneficiary without a cent. 

‘‘This change of mind was an affair 
of short notice. In some way he be- 
came aware of the black part that Coyle 
was acting, and that was the talisman 
that did the work. While he reflected, he 
grew thoroughly disgusted and disheart- 
ened with human nature generally, and 
especially the kind he had been trusting 
of late. Coyle was a liar from the word 
go, he thought, and all he said about 
Sally must be like the rest. With that he 
sat down, wrote for a lawyer, executed 
this later will, and wrote the letter (from 
which I have gleaned most of these 
facts), and despatched it by his body 
servant to the basin where the Red Bird 
lay. 

That night Mr. Campbell retired, great- 
ly prostrated, and never arose. He was 
found next day dead in bed—it is sup- 
posed from apoplexy. 

‘Now as to the packet. It was given 
to Capt. Nicholson, and he tossed it into 
the mail locker. No inquiry was insti- 
tuted, for the simple reason that no one 
knew of the fact except the testator and 
the lawyer, who, also, strange to say, died 
soon after. The letter, doubtless, got into 
some crack; but, beyond supposition, we 
knew nothing. 

‘‘T have very little more to tell. 

‘The will recovered by me was proved 
and all its provisions carried out. In 
doing so the rascality of Mr. Coyle was 
found so criminal in its nature as to 
unhorse him completely. Inside of a 
twelve-month, I have the satisfaction to 
say, he was in jail and entirely ruined. 

‘* Miss Campbell took up her residence 
in her uncle’s fine large house in Camp- 
bell County; but she had a good deal of 
surveying and running of boundaries 
before she felt like thinking she was out 
of the woods, and as none could do better 
than George Hargraves, she took him at 
his suggestion into partnership more of 
a matrimonial than of a limited nature, 
for I believe it is in existence still. 

‘* Of course no one ever saw the spectre 
after the will was recovered. All the 
damage had been righted, and the poor 
ghost could now sleep in peace, which 
he is probably doing until this day.” 

Our cigarettes had gone out while we 


listened to the foregoing; and we now 
turned to look down on the river that 
shimmered placidly in this September 
moon. Nearly sixty years have passed 
since the wreck of the Red Bird. A 
canal has been dug, and it in turn dis- 
placed by a railroad; navigation on the 
upper James has long ceased to be. 

Our reverie was broken by a grand 
crash by the musicians, and the ery of 
‘*Supper! Gentlemen, take your ladies 
to supper,” rang through the house. We 
rushed in; found our ladies and followed 
the throng down a winding stair to a 
subterranean dining hall. At one end 
of this, blazed a cheerful wood fire 
which shed a ruddy light against the 
spotless whitewashed walls. A long 
table was burdened with a profusion of 
famous Southern delicacies, chief among 
which were the fried chicken and Vir- 
ginia ham. Pyramids of red, white and 
purple grapes and apples filled every 
vacancy. 

Virginia etiquette requires that the 
ladies only be seated at the first table; 
the gentleman cuts off anything his lady 
may desire, and stands at her elbow to 
entertain her, and to replenish her plate. 
Coffee and tea in charge of colored ser- 
vants—old slaves that had been thor- 
oughly trained before freedom—were at 
a side table. A general scramble there 
was to get waited on; but the supply was 
ample and more than sufficed. Hastings 
and I, contrary to custom, ate standing 
by our fair ones, and as soon as they 
finished took them up stairs. 

The gentlemen who had eaten nothing 
now went down to the refreshment room, 
leaving their ladies in the parlors. 

The musicians, too, who with little 
intermission had been performing since 
sundown, were observed to quit their 
perches to seek something to eat. 

All the girls here know how to play 
on the piano, but all the pianos do not 
know how to perform. I mean that 
some of them are terribly out of tune. 
Such was the case with the instrument at 
Mt. Air. Neverthless, to its discordant 
clanging several songs were well sung 
by a young lady with a pleasant con- 
tralto voice. 

It was one o'clock when the musicians 
filed back to their eyrie in the corner, 
but some interval of tuning elapsed be- 
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fore ‘* Cousin William ” announced in an 
authoritative voice the next set. Hastings 
went off to claim Miss Breckenridge, a 
girl of whom he had become enamored, 
and was soon dancing away like an old 
Virginian, while I slipped off upstairs to 
the gentlemen’s room. On entering I 
heard some peculiar sounds strongly 
suggestive of sleep. On the bed were 
six men snoring away for all they were 
worth, and totally oblivious of the mirth 
down stairs. Their faces were covered 
with broad-brimmed black hats of the 
cavalryman style. My entrance did not 
disturb them and I quietly withdrew. 

Just before daybreak there was another 
banquet known as ‘* The Sweet Supper,” 
and correctly named. It consisted of a 
great variety of cakes, tarts, jellies, and 
ices, and was very refreshing. 

On gaining the upper floor I stepped 
on the porch to observe the weather 
and also to see if day was breaking. It 
was. That faint gray which long pre- 
cedes the sun was stealing over the Buck- 
ingham hill. A heavy mist hid the river 
from view and the chill atmosphere pene- 
trating even to the house, I was glad to 
goin. Ihunted up my New York friend, 
and said, ‘‘ Be ready for the reel, and 
then it will be light and we ’ll ride.” 

All Virginia parties wind up with this 


beautiful old dance, which the English 
call ‘‘ The Sir Roger de Coverley;” and 
there was no exception on this occasion. 

All the young gallants of the country 
hastened to find their favorite girls and 
to secure a nice vis-a-vis, and took their 
places for the last dance. As the hall 
filled and the musicians brought their 
fiddle-strings up to the proper tension for 
emitting strains suited to the occasion, 
the enthusiasm became epidemic. Old 
tobacco-planters caught the fever of the 
moment and whisked their ten-year-old 
daughters or matrons who were off the 
floor out among the dancers, and with 
other old fellows for vis-a-vis performed 
with the agility of youth the light fan 
tastic. Men who were old when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was evolved 
were drawn into the mazy intricacies of 
this dance, their eyes glistening like those 
of serpents beneath shaggy eyebrows, 
and their silver locks floating behind. 

‘*Shoo, Fly, Don’t Bodder Me,” 
the tune, and at certain figures these old 
gentlemen would bow to their ladies with 
the grace of a Beau Brummel, and at a 
changein music regain their former erect 
position with the dignity of the old school. 

With the completion of the last figure 
came to an end our all-night party in 
Virginia. 


was 


THE CITY OF IS. 


DEEP under the waves of Brittany’s shore 
Lies buried the City of Is so fair, 
And the sailors hear through the still night air 
The voice of a bell that is tolling there ; 
A bell of the city that is no more, 
Ringing a dirge for the days that are o’er, 
And calling its dead to prayer. 


Deep under the waves of our hurried lives 
Lies many a City of Is so fair, 
And we often hear through the still night air 
The sob of the past with its deep despair , 
An echo of days when our lives were glad, 
That rings in our hearts in a voice so sad 
A dirge for the dead hopes there. 


Roland King 
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LITERATURE. 


BY JULIAN 


AMERICAN literature has always been al- 
luded to as more or Jess of a valetudinarian, 
though it has had its vigorous moments and 
its robust phases. Perhaps it has never been 
the object of a more widespread solicitude 
than now. Emerson wanted it to be as big, 
hearty and fresh as the western continent 
itself, and Walt Whitman perhaps tried to 
make it so; but, in spite of Emerson, Whit- 
man, Bret Harte, and one or two other emi- 
nent doctors, its general tendency does not 
seem to be in that direction. 

Just at present, indeed, it seems inclined 
to take a leaf out of the book of our dudes, 
who turn up the bottoms of their trousers in 
Boston when it rains in London. Our liter- 
ary weather is apt to be moditied by condi- 
tions prevailing in St. Petersburg or Paris. 
it betrays a keener anxiety to be as good as 
any other literature than to be itself, whether 
for good or ill. Very few independently 
American books are written; and, when they 
are written, it will occasionally happen that 
the reader fails to regard them with much 
patriotic enthusiasm. On the other hand, 
the reader, if he be enlightened to the de- 
gree of possessing a conscience (which i 
perhaps a wild supposition, unless he hap- 
pens to be also an American author), is 
somewhat regretful of the merits of Tolstoi, 
Daudet, Rider Haggard and Stevenson, and 
is indignant at, while he profits by, the fact 
that their books are not only better reading 
than most of our native growth, but are also 
purchasable for twenty cents or less. Con- 
gress is accordingly petitioned to put a stop 
to the robbery of foreign authors, promi- 
nence being given to the argument that such 
robbery is contrary to the dictates of abstract 
morality. Congress, however, not being de- 
void of a certain kind of horse-sense, per- 
ceives that we would not be so concerned 
about the picking of the pockets of our 
transatlantic brethren, did it not involve a 
corresponding leak in our own: and, at all 
events, seems to be in no hurry to put the 
matter through. It would possibly be more 
to the point if we were to ask Congress to 
pass a law making it incumbent on Ameri- 
can authors to write better books, or at least 
to prevent foreign books from being so good. 

And yet, having in mind our years and 
necessities, my only surprise is that there 
are any good American books at all. The 
strongest and most imaginative minds among 
us find other things to do than to produce 
literature. The gemus and imagination 
which Mr. Edison, for example, puts into 
his inventions,—what romances might they 
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produce, if he turned them in that direction! 
But he, and the nation generally, are busy 
making things: whereas literature is only 
the ornament and significance of things: it 
is an aftergrowth. You might about as 
reasonably expect an artist traveling on a 
railway train at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, to paint you a truthful picture of the 
landscape through which he is passing, as to 
ask an American author of to-day to write a 
sane novel about America. The noise, the 
parallax, the novelty, are too much for his 
judgment and equanimity. When the train 
arrives at its destination—when America 
pauses in its present headlong career of 
material progress—then we may look for our 
picture and our book. 

We more or less successfully surmount the 
difficulty in various ways,—by artificially 
exaggerating our perspective and atmosphere, 
or by boldly dispensing altogether with these 
accessories, and painting our designs in the 
Chinese style, without any background what- 
ever. Genius, of course, like love, laughs 
at locksmiths; and then there are happy 
accidents—books that succeed no one can 
tell why, and in spite of Cassandra. Besides, 
novels are not the only literature; and we 
have done creditable work in the way of 
essays, histories, poems and_ biographies. 
For the rest, our pens make great play in 
newspapers and magazines. In fact, if writ- 
ing were literature, we would probably be 
in the van of the world already. Iam not 
sure that there is much use in trying to 
hasten matters. A man cannot be twenty- 
one until he has got through being twenty: 
and when he does come of age, he may find 
reason to rejoice that age did not come any 
sooner. 

The autumn book season has hardly set in 
yet, and the advance guard does not wear a 
very formidable appearance. Mr. Finck’s 
‘¢ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty” has 
filled the gap between summer and fall, and 
we may hope that it has systematized and ren- 
dered scientific the efforts towards flirtation 
of our seaside and mountain young men and 
women. Since Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” no book of equal scope and ambition 
has been published. The fact that his pre- 
mises and theory are all wrong in no wise 
detracts from the merit and charm of Mr. 
Finck’s performance. He will not succeed 
in convincing anybody that romantic and 
conjugal love differ in kind, instead of only 
in degree or place; nor can he convince us 
that romantic love is a flower of modern 
growth. But there is something comically 
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attractive in the idea of applying scientific 
methods to such subjects; and the farther 
astray he is in his conclusions, the greater 
discussion will he arouse. Meanwhile, he is 
full of information, has a happy sense of 
humor, and throughout his six or seven 
hundred pages he is never once dull. Messrs, 
Macmillan may be congratulated on having 
secured a work that ought to command an 
enormous audience; for not only will the 
generality of people read it for its own sake, 
but I should expect novelists to study it pro- 
foundly, as a measure of professional cultiva- 
tion. It appeared too late, however, to be 
of use to Celia Parker Woolley in her novel, 
‘* Love and Theology,” published by Ticknor. 
The author writes with Puritanical conscien- 
tiousness, both as to style and sentiment— 
nothing is strained or overdrawn, startling 
or improper, intense or mysterious, probable 
or improbable. It is a novel to rejoice the 
heart of Mr. Howells, if he were capable of 
practising what he preached; but, seriously, 
it exemplifies the lamentable results of such 
preaching. The title of the book is a good 
one, inasmuch as it has a pedantic and color- 
less sound; though, really, there is no theo- 
logy in the story and certainly no love.. The 
most astonishing thing about such books is, 
that anyone should have the perseverance to 
write them. It is enough to have read it in 
three or four hours; but to have spent six 
months or a year in writing it shows a tena- 
city of purpose worthy of all admiration. A 
young theological student with no blood 
conceives a liking for a bloodless young 
daughter of a deacon, in an anemic New 
England town. They differ on doctrinal 
points, and she dismisses him. After a cer- 
tain number of pallid vicissitudes, they come 
together again. There are two or three side 
issues illustrative of the same topic. It reads 
as if the author had written a number of 
empty and hackneyed little essays on liberal- 
ism and bigotry, and had then strung them 
on a feeble thread of narrative. The only 
good thing in it—good by contrast—is where 
the married sister tells Rachel her story, and 
reveals to the astonished eyes of that repul- 
sive young heroine a breadth and depth of 
nature transcending her experience. But 
Celia Parker Woolley is not and can never 
become a novelist. Messrs. Roberts Bros. 
are immeasurably more fortunate in their 
publication of Judge Tourgée’s new ro- 
mance, ‘‘ Butcon’s Inn,’”’ which is the best 
American story of the year. Judge Tourgée 
is a practiced and accomplished story-writer, 
and has been unusually fortunate in his 
selection of a theme—the opening years of 
the Mormon dispensation. Everything in his 
book is strong, picturesque and genuine ; 
there is a touch of poetry in the treatment, 
which raises it above the level of the ordi- 


nary novel, and the interest is absorbing, 
It is with such books as this that the endur- 
ing edifice of American literature must be 
built. The author is better on this ground 
than in later historical periods, where the 
prejudices and passions of the moment are 
involved, Art is nowhere sacrificed to pur 
pose. It is satisfying to note how he touches 
only on essentials, and never gets mired in 
the unnecessary. 

One of the most attractive novelties of the 
season is ‘‘An Operetta in Profile,” by 
Czeika (Ticknor & Co.). It is a novelty in 
the full sense of the word. The author is a 
humorist, and also has wit. Her method (if 
she be, as she professes to be, a woman) is 
eccentric, and her design is satirical and 
critical, in the better and broader sense, 
The ‘‘operetta” she tells about is ingeni- 
ously mingled with the real life of the small 
suburban country town, until both seem 
to tell the same story. The little book will 
perplex many readers; but whoever takes it 
up must read it, and whoever reads it once 
will probably wish to read it again, with 
better understanding. It is the sort of book 
which interests one in the author more 
than in anything else connected with it. 
‘* Czeika” can hardly be a novice with the 
pen, though she has struck a new vein. She 
seems to have a future ; but she can hardly 
write a second ‘‘ operetta :” the vein, though 
new, being already worked out. She is of 
literary kin to Robert Grant. 

Ticknor & Co. have made their ‘‘ Paper 
Series” popular, and it certainly contains 
many good things, most of them of approved 
merit; but Eugene Field’s ‘‘ Culture’s Gar- 
land” makes its first appearance in this 
form. It is likely long to outlast its paper 
covers : for good fun possesses a sort of im- 
mortality. But Eugene Field will himself 
go far to make his first book forgotten, by 
writing others much better. Few young 
men in our literature are of greater promise 
than he. Ticknor also publishes a very much 
curtailed and expurgated edition of Ra 
belais, for young readers, under the title of 
‘* Three Good Giants.” The phlebotomy has 
been performed very thoroughly by Mr. 
John Dimitry. I should not so much mind 
the excisions, if he had not also thought it 
incumbent on him to insert jewels of his 
own. Rabelais may be improper, but at any 
rate he is Rabelais, which Mr. Dimitry is 
not. The best feature of the volume is the 
illustrations, by Doré and Robida, which are 
excellent and innumerable. Ticknor likewise 
issues ‘‘ Prose Pastorals,” by Mr. Sylves 
ter, a volume of thin and toilsome little 
essays, containing faint reflections of Emer- 
son, Richard Jefferies, and John Burroughs. 
Mr. Sylvester’s plan is to describe natural 
scenes and objects, and then suggest a more! 
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by applying these descriptions to human life 
and character. ‘A Country Parson” is, 
perhaps, another of Mr. Sylvester’s models. 
But the world will admit very few writers to 
this sort of companionship. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner conquered its suffrages by his 
‘Back-Log Studies,” but two such successes 
in a generation are rare. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s new volume ‘‘ The 
Bee-man of Orn” and other tales, is as good 
as his best, and could not, therefore, be bet- 
ter. We have lately heard that Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson finds many of his stories in 
dreams, but Dreamland seems scarcely free 
enough a field to be the probable source of 
Mr. Stockton’s inspiration. Not seldom one 
is put in mind of the reported effects of 
hashish and opium. As Mr. Stockton is in- 


sapable of associating with these drugs, or 
either of them, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that he must be the victim of an unpre- 
cedented species of brain. If he be the 
victim, however, the world is the gainer: I 
should be willing that he should suffer much 
more, if such suffering were indispensable to 
the production of stories like these. Why 
he should care to write long novels is a ques- 
tion easier to ask than to answer. If his 
long novels were as good in proportion as 
his short tales, they would be quite too good 
for human nature to stand: and yet, because 
they do not attain this impossible height 
of excellence, they seem comparative fail- 
ures. But, after all is said, Mr. Stockton 
can never become an object of literary com- 
passion, 
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The Unknown in Religion. 


Eartu has her mysteries. So has science. 
So has philosophy. As you go from the 
simple to the complex, from matter to mind 
and spirit, the mysteries become more pro- 
found and insoluble. We may expect that 
when we reach the sphere of religion, the high- 
est department of thought and moral senti- 
ment, to find mysteries there also, and they 
will not be of superficial character, but such 
as the angels desire to look into; and even to 
their penetrative gaze there will be depths 
undiscovered. 

Every great doctrine of Christianity has 
about it a part intelligible and a part unin- 
telligible; and it is this unintelligible part 
that baffles us and astonishes us. What is 
to be the attitude of the devout, intelligent 
mind towards the unknown in religion; to- 
wards that part of every doctrine which is 
beyond the reach of the finite understanding? 
You are to be devoutly inquisitive. ‘‘ Search 
me and know me,” is your warrant for 
thought and spiritual exploration. You are 
not to stop thinking because you believe. 
You may be baffled in your investigation, but 
do not suppose, therefore, you have reached 
the end, or have run up against contradic- 
tions, or have arrived at the unreasonable. 
You have only reached the limit of your 
power at the present stage of your develop- 
ment. 

Science has explained to us that sound is 
but waves of air breaking on the drum of the 
car, and that the ear drum is capable of re- 
sponding only to sound waves between cer- 
tain limits. But science has also discovered 
that there are sound waves so deep and long 
that they make no impression upon the ear, 


or so rapid and fine that the ear drum is not 
sensitive enough to respond to them, and 
therefore to creatures of hearing apparatus 
differing from our own, there are sounds, 
music of which we have no conception. There 
is an unknown in the region of sound and 
music that only waits a differently constructed 
ear drum to become the known. And so as 
intelligence expands, as spiritual capacity 
increases, what we know of God becomes 
more and the unknown becomes less. 

The unknown in religion is not to be re- 
ferred to the sovereignty of God as the only 
explanation, as though the sovereignty of 
God was some inexplicable and utterly for- 
eign way of ordering affairs. The sovereignty 
of God is a rational sovereignty. His methods 
of administration are always strictly con- 
sistent with the principles of justice and 
grace. You find nothing in God but justice 
and grace, and the higher you reach, the 
more perfectly will you see justice and grace 
at work, and beyond the utmost stretch of 
your logic and comprehension, justice and 
grace are still at work as in the region im- 
mediately under your observation. 

You see the bird rising from its nest in the 
grass. It ascends by well ascertained laws of 
flight. It mounts higher and higher, and 
becomes a singing speck in the blue distance, 
but still its flight is according to these well- 
known laws. It passes beyond the power of 
your eye to see. Does it change to other 
laws of flight as soon as it gets beyond your 
limit of vision? Ordo the same laws con- 
trol its ascent in that distant and unknown 
region as in the regions bounded by your 
sight? And so it 1s with the unknown 
in religion. The same laws of truth, holi- 
ness, love, mercy, control in those mysteries 
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of God beyond your comprehension, as you 
see operative in the field of your personal 
knowledge. And the higher you ascend the 
firmer should your expectation be that there 
would be perfect adherence to these same 
principles. 

So let thought be active upon the deep 
things of God. You have the warrant of 
your God for reverent and bold research. He 
would be a strange man indeed who refused 
to believe because there was something be- 
fore him he could not understand, and re- 
fused to act because he was in the presence 
of the mysterious. Mystery in nature is 
provocation to men of science to be inquisi- 
tive, searching, exploring. The scientist be- 
lieves there is an explanation for every 
phenomenon in nature. He believes, if he 
can probe deep enough, he will come upon a 
law. He believes there is nothing in nature 
that comes from chance action, Everything 
is according to some eternallaw. Therefore 
mystery does not daunt him. It does not 
put a stop to his activity. On the contrary, 
it leads him on. It stimulates him. For 
well he knows he is on the track of some 
occult law of nature which, if discovered, 
will explain many obscure facts, and lead to 
some very great advantages. Back of the 
unknown in nature we are confident there is 
eternal law. If, then, the unknown in nat- 
ure is not paralysis to the scientist, but rather 
provocation, then the unknown in religion 
should not be to the believer occasion for 
doubt, hesitation, faltering speech, faltering 
deed, but rather call for boldness, for confi- 
dence, for heroism, that risks its eternal all 
on its convictions. 

We conclude that there are many mysteries 
in religion. So there are in nature. There 
are great mysteries in religion not more in- 
soluble than those in nature. Mystery in 
nature is not reason for doubt, for inactivity, 
for feeling of uncertainty; neither is mys- 
tery in religion occasion for doubt, inactivity, 
or feeling of uncertainty. 

Mystery in religion is not another name 
for inconsistency, absurdity, a new method 
of operation; it is only a call to men to draw 
nearer, question more closely, have full con- 
fidence in the invisible, and trust the finite 
mind to the word of the infinite God. Ex- 
plain the trinity in man, and you can explain 
the trinity in God. Explain how immortal 
soul can dwell in mortal form, and you can 
explain how Jesus Christ could dwell in 
human form. Explain the resurrection of 
the butterfly, and you can explain the res- 
urrection of the body. Religious faith has 
the same kind of warrant that scientific 


faith has, but of higher degree of cer- 
tainty. There is more reason for faith than 


for doubt. 


New York, S. B. Rossiter, D.D. 


The Zest for the Sensational. 


INTELLIGENCE in Americans is nimble and 
prompt. We seize upon ideas with very lit- 
tle effort. To catch a hint is not an embar- 
rassing nor a slow process. To elaborate a 
hint into details and generalities does not 
require a severe series of coachings. 

Already keenly alive to events, skimming 
with a five-minute glance the cream of the 
daily news, it is hardly necessary to take 
extra precautions to call attention to that 
which vitiates the taste, corrupts the morals, 
lowers the healthy tone of the intellect and 
panders to an excited imagination, perhaps 
now teeming with morbid and abnormal 
cravings. Again, on the ground of journal- 
istic civility, the refined and cultured classes 
of society have a right to demand from the 
publisher a courtesy and decency in his 
sheet which he dares not overstep in person. 

The young and untrained minds who find 
one-half of their education in the pages of a 
family journal, and who imbibe their notions 
of society, morals, etiquette, law, policy and 
religion from the columns intended to con 
vey the record of the world’s doings; the 
gentleman who culls the necessary data of 
affairs from the débris of scandals, divorces, 
murders, elopements, thieveries and cruelties 
forced upon him—all who come under the 
influence of a periodical, should find the 
same protection of law and custom respect- 
ing their intellectual food that is rigorously 
observed over the food for the body. We 
have an inspector of milk; let us have an in- 
spector of reports. For instance, why should 
the face of a great daily paper present the 
features of a murder, day after day, in bold- 
est type and most minute pictorial effects ? 
Why must the boys and girls, the young 
men and maidens of this country, find a 
picture of the saw, the knife, the trunk, the 
bloody furniture, the headless body, and all 
the sickening particulars of a murder in low 
life made the most prominent portion of a 
newspaper professedly designed to convey 
the latest information? Or why should the 
portrait of an unfortunate or wicked woman, 
the cell in which she is confined, the gallows 
on which she is to be executed, and a hun- 
dred other details, be either portrayed with 
cuts or ‘‘ written up” in graphic language ? 
I have looked through the great dailies of 
London and of England generally, to find 
murders, crimes and hangings illustrated 
and made the most important and noteworthy 
events of the day; but, to their honor and 
credit, not one of those in good standing de- 
votes as much as a column, nor gives a sin- 
gle picture to those horrors which must con- 
stantly occur there. 

It is reserved for the press of America to 
spread in hundreds of thousands of copies 
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the useless, demoralizing, vice-provoking 
and crime-stimulating stuff which is falsely 
and improperly called news. 

I see no legitimate reason why a nation, 
any more than a family, should wash its 
dirty linen in public. If evil is an acknowl- 
edged factor of civilization, and cannot be 
wholly eliminated, every effort should be 
made at least to keep the unnecessary and 
practically irrelevant circumstances of crime 
in the background. 

What but deterioration of mental quality 
can come from the knowledge that a woman 
about to suffer the death penalty had a par- 
ticular fancy to have her dress made so that 
it should be a stylish fit? What is there of 
warning or of elevation in the scenes de- 
picted of her disposing of her personal prop- 
erty, or her writing verses to her relatives ? 
And when other men and women answering 
to society for the wicked deeds they have 
done shall come to their time to die, who 
will feel one moment of exaltation, who 
will acknowledge a morally deterrent force 
against sin, who will find the mind expanded 
and liberalized by the storied picture of their 
varied humiliating or painful experiences ? 

The cry for sensationalism is at the very 
root of the matter. 

The cravings of ignorance, vice, morbid 
and diseased imagination, uneducated taste 
and vulgar desire, command and uphold this 
theatrical display of human follies, shames 
and offences in all the picturesque setting 
of would-be eloquence and clap-trap art. 
Caught by the tragic element in these ac- 
counts, fascinated by the subtlety or bold- 
ness or desperation of the malefactors, the 
hero or heroine of some monstrous deed be- 
comes by clever journalistic environment a 
centre of attraction to minds already bent in 
that direction, and the temptation to read 
is irresistible. Brain and heart too often 
empty of higher themes; active, energetic, 
hungry for food and stimulants, the many 
who spend their pennies for the daily dose 
receive the very bane they crave, dulling the 
sense of purity and honor, deadening all 
noble aspiration, producing moral lassitude, 
brushing the bloom of innocence from the 
untried soul, and opening up long vistas of 
human weakness far better hidden behind 
the veil of silence. 

‘*Papa,” said a thirteen-year-old boy the 
other day, as he looked up froma New York 
daily, in which he had been absorbed for 
half an hour, ‘‘ Papa, I’m going to read the 
paper every day now. I wish I had read it ever 
solongago. I did n’t know it was like that!” 

‘‘Like what?” inquired his father, sur- 
prised at the flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes of his boy. 

‘* Why, like that!” pointing to a wood- 
cut. ‘‘It’s better than Cousin Dick’s detect- 
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ive stories, for it’s rea’. They did do it, you 
know, papa, and they have to go to prison 
for it! It is ever so much better than made- 
up stories, That fellow who robbed the 
store was smart, was n’t he, papa ?” 

‘* Smart ’—that was the idea received of a 
burglary. And that was the first time a 
Christian father had brought close home to 
him the bad influence of sensational journal- 
ism, 

‘*But the people will have it !” exclaim 
publisher and editor in a breath. ‘‘ See how 
even our small illustrations have increased 
our circulation !” Then, gentlemen, in the 
name of Righteousness, illustrate only good 
and wholesome subjects. 

If your desire of circulation is so much 
stronger than your sense of responsibility to 
your fellow-man, illustrate every page, but 
let the pictures portray nothing demoralizing 
to principle. Do not prostitute divine Art 
to the uses of those who ‘‘ will have” such 
matter. Do not pander to the corrupt tastes 
of the low in defiance of the wishes of the 
thousands of readers who inwardly protest 
against your methods. 

The tremendous influence of the press for 
good can hardly be estimated. Can anyone 
say what its influence for evil will be when 
results are developed in the future ? 

At the height of prosperity, with money, 
prestige, and a whole world of interesting 
news from which to cull ; when movements 
for the right are eloquently advocated in 
every direction ; when the destinies of na- 
tions hang on correct enlightenment, and 
progress is the immediate fruit of broad and 
liberal instruction, cannot the press of this 
country find something more worthy the 
pages of their multiple sheets, than the raw 
and revolting minutiz of criminal actions and 
penalties ? 

Will not the editors do sufficient homage 
to their own culture to banish from the de- 
partments under their control, the miserable 
and scandalous sensations, which, before 
taking it home, they clip from their own 
paper, for fear they shall be read by the 
family? ‘‘And lose our list of subscri- 
bers !”” Let me quote to you a noble senti- 
ment : ‘‘ What signifies self? It is not one 
man nora million, but the spirit of righteous- 
ness which must be spread. Mere selfish 
calculation ought never to be made on great 
occasions. I should almost regret that my 
own affairs were well when those of nations 
are in peril.” 

There is one magic way by which the 
opinions of those may be changed who offer 
us the news mixed, like an olla podrida of 
a hundred elements. If the more intellect- 
ual among us would persistently ignore the 
sensational newspaper and as_ persistently 
buy the cleanest daily in the market, so that 
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thousands of readers should suddenly drop 
from the famous circulation, to the immediate 
detriment of the financial departments of 
such journals, doubtless a season of virtu- 
ous reform would set in, headed and adver- 
tised with the same zeal now displayed by 
those who ‘‘must give what the public 
demand.” 

For after all, the press is what we make it. 
We can make or break this great concen- 
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That Joint Commission. 


I am enough of a patriot and too little of 
a partisan to allow my judgment of important 
acts of the National Government, and espe- 
cially of its dealings with foreign powers, to 
be colored by political considerations. I am 
just as ready to accord to Mr. Bayard as I 
should be to Mr. Blaine, if the latter were 
now at the head of the State Department, 
and vice versa, all the credit either might 
deserve for a wise act asserting American 
rights or making our relations with our neigh- 
bors on the other side of the Atlantic, or this, 
more friendly or more satisfactory. Our 
diplomacy in the past has not, asa rule, given 
us much occasion for national pride. We can- 
not look back with unmixed satisfaction upon 
what seemed at the time to be our best inter- 
national bargains. We have almost invari- 
ably discovered a very large and disgusting 
fly in our ointment before getting to the 
bottom of the box. 

When, therefore, I say that it is with fear 
and trembling for the rights of American 
fishermen that I contemplate the meeting of 
the Joint Commission at Washington to ne- 
gotiate some basis of settlement of the Fish- 
eries Dispute, it is not because I am unwill- 
ing to trust a Democratic Administration 
to deal with the subject, but because I 
remember that British statesmen have always 
got the best of us in all such negotiations. 

The purpose of this communication is not, 
however, to predict a further surrender of 
American fishery rights, which I believe that 
the United States Senate, in its present tem- 
per, will present, but to state, very briefly, 
how the dispute has arisen—an explanation 
which, it seems to me, newspaper writers and 
the contributors to magazines and reviews, 
in this country and England, during the past 
two years, have failed to present. 

Before the Revolutionary War the people 
of New England enjoyed the same fishing 
rights that the Canadians did in the waters 
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trated power if we are fully determined. It 
behooves each honorable person to act un- 


selfishly so as to further the true good of 


humanity, and when all the best individual 

minds and wills are pulling in the same di 

rection against a mass of undisciplined and 

untaught intelligence, the newspaper must 

go with the stronger party or be split from 

end to end. C. L. Daniels. 
Navesink, N. J. 
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of the Eastern Provinces. They could take 
fish in the deep sea or near the shore, and 
could dry and cure their fish wherever they 
pleased. By the fortunes of war we lost our 
rights as to those portions of the Canadian 
waters that remained under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Great Britain: namely, of fish- 
ing within three miles of the shore, and of 
drying and curing fish on the coast of the 
Eastern Provinces. Our right to fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, as before, and also 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and in the sea, 
was not questioned. It had not been affected 
by anything that the Colonies had done. 

But the Americans were unwilling to give 
up any of the fishing rights they had pre 
viously enjoyed, and our commissioners de 
manded as a condition of their signature of 
the treaty of peace, of 1783, that the rights 
which the Americans had lost, under the law 
of nations, should be restored to them by 
specific provisions of that treaty—and it was 
done. Our fathers, therefore, came out of 
the Revolution with the right to fish any 
where in Canadian waters, near the shore or in 
the deep sea, and to dry and cure fish every 
where except on the coasts of Newfoundland, 
being only required to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the people of settled places 
before they took possession of their lands for 
the purpose of preparing fish for market. 

When it came to the signing of the Treaty 
of Ghent, at the close of the War of 1812, 
England claimed that the rights that were 
dependent upon the treaty of 1783 fell with 
that treaty, which was made null and void 
by the declaration of war by the United 
States. An extension of that same doctrine 
threatened even our national independence, 
and so alarming was the condition of affairs 
at home and abroad, in the fall of 1814, that 
our Government agreed as to the fisheries 
question that the status guo ante bellum should 
continue as a basis of negotiation. 

But England did not long live up to that 
agreement, and the misunderstanding led to 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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the treaty of 1818 by which the Americans 
surrendered a large part of the inshore fish- 
ery rights they had up to that time enjoyed, 
and the right to dry and cure fish on the 
Canadian coasts except such as were enum- 
erated in the treaty. But we were still al- 
lowed certain privileges on the coast where 
we could not fish, namely : to enter the bays 
or harbors ‘‘ for the purpose of shelter and 
of repairing damages therein; of purchasing 
wood and of obtaining water, and for no 
other purpose whatever.” 

The subsequent treaties of 1854 and 1871 
necd not be considered, since neither 
country claims that any part of either of 
them relating to the fishery question is still 
in force, 

The dispute has arisen over the interpreta- 
tion of the provision of the treaty that I 
have quoted, The Canadians interpret it 
literally and refuse to extend to our fisher- 
men in their ports the hospitality that is not 
denied to other American vessels. A Mas- 
suchusetts smack is seized if its master at- 
tempts to buy bait, transship its cargo, or 
land a portion of its crew. Our Government 
claims that there are certain rights that 
American vessels are entitled to enjoy in 
Canadian ports whether they are engaged in 
fishing or in trade, and that the treaty of 
1818 did not refer to or affect those rights. 
So long as the navigation laws of Great 
Britain shut out all foreign vessels from 
trade with Canada, American fishermen came 
under the same restrictions, but when Canada, 
in 1850, was relieved from the injurious in- 
fluence of those laws, the change affected 
American fishermen who entered Canadian 
ports for trade just as it did other American 
traders. The provisions of the treaty of 1818, 
we claim, were framed to prevent American 
flshermen from encroaching upon the grounds 
from which they were excluded, for the pur- 
pose of taking, or drying, or curing fish, and 
do not relate # all to their rights of trade. 

The people of the United States are not in 
a mood to surrender any part of this claim, 
and any treaty that does not assert the whole 
of it, or that proposes to surrender some- 
thing else in order to secure it, will not be 
worth the paper it is written upon. 

American. 


Washington County, N. Y. 


Woman's Equality. 


A DISTINGUISHED bishop of the Church of 
England once said that nine-tenths of the 
Christianity in the world was temper. Al- 
though there is no intention here of analyz- 
ing that complex subject known as_ the 
** Woman Question,” there is certainly mixed 
up with its ‘t rights’ and its ‘‘ wrongs” a 
good deal of temper. Few causes have suf- 
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fered more than this from its friends, the in- 
itial mistake being in presenting it before 
the bar of public opinion as a case of Woman 
versus Man. Now we,women, have a case, and 
a strong one too, but it is not against man at 
all, It is against the existing state of things, 
the tangled skein of customs and habitudes 
which we have inherited, and which cannot 
be straightened out by jiat, be it from legis- 
lature, court or convention. 

One feature of this famous case is that the 
defendants cannot be made to take it in 
earnest, but, treating the whole thing as a 
joke, go on with exasperatingly good humor, 
paying our bills and indulging extravagant 
fancies in the injured class. The truth is 
we are suffering from political and other dis- 
abilities; our sex 7s an encumbrance in any 
effort to earn our bread. But this is only a 
partial statement of a very large subject. 
Who are the burden-bearers in this toiling 
world?) Upon whom falls the responsibility 
of feeding and clothing this disfranchised 
class? Is it nothing to enjoy immunity from 
such cares?—to lead lives of luxurious idle- 
ness, as thousands and tens of thousands do, 
while the men of your households are mak- 
ing it the business of their lives to supply 
your needs? Of course there are women to 
whom this does not apply. There are men 
who brutally ignore the claims of wife and 
children, but such cases are conspicuous be- 
cause they are departures from the law of 
society. Nor does it apply to the lower 
classes, where men and women to some ex- 
tent toil and share the burden of support. 
But we assert that in the class we are ad- 
dressing, there 7s a picturesque survival of 
the relation which found its highest expres- 
sion in knighthood. In the general evolu- 
tion of the race, woman has not grown out 
of the immature period during which she is 
protected by man; and to be angry with that 
protection shows a misconception of the 
subject. 

We do not say that all husbands and 
fathers are faithful to such a compact, but 
do affirm that merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, do, as a rule, provide generously 
for households of dependent and sometimes 
idle women; and it is not only ungracious, 
but unphilosophical, not to recognize such a 
great social fact. Hundreds of individual 
instances where they fail to do it, cannot in- 
validate the broad statement that as a class 
they do, and do it generously and uncom- 
plainingly, as a simple duty imposed by the 
existing order of things, to be performed 
though they perish in the doing; thousands 
of comfortable homes throughout the land 
bear testimony to 1t; artisans, trades-people 
and merchants, who fatten upon checks bear- 
ing signatures of toiling husbands and 
fathers, bear testimony to 1t; life insurance 
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companies, which have grown great upon 
policies secured alike by rich and poor for 
the benefit of the women of their households, 
bear testimony to it; the existence of trade, 
the conditions of demand and supply, bear 
internal evidence of, and are based upon the 
fact that men are pouring money ceaselessly 
into the channels of commerce for thing's 
consumed, worn and enjoyed by the women 
of our land. 

Now the feminine mind adores the con- 
crete, and one fact impresses it more than 
a generalization which is the sum of  in- 
numerable facts. So the answer to this is 
heard before it is uttered. It tells of indi- 
vidual instances of husbanads and fathers who 
have been faithless; of sons who have been 
ungrateful; of women who have been left to 
strugele for bread without these aids, and in 
a current unfriendly to their efforts—all piti- 
ful and true, but it does not alter the fact that 
there still exists an old-fashioned chivalric 
compact, which affords protection and sup- 
port to women; and that thousands of men 
lead dreary lives of toil in their determina- 
tion to be faithful to it, while thousands 
more lie down and die, finding a grave a 
welcome refuge if they fail to provide for 
those who look to them for a home. And so 
natural does this sacrifice seem, that we ac- 
cept it without a thought. Kine David 
would not drink the water which men had 
periled life to procure, but ‘lovely woman” 
is not troubled with such scruples, and as 
she quaffs the cup of luxury, obtained some- 
times at the cost of a dear life, it does not 
occur to her that she is cruel; it was his 
duty, of course, to provide for his family, 
and if he die in the effort, it is one of the 
incidents of business life. 

No, the pathos of life is not exhausted in 
the sorrows of women; nor is its cruelty al- 
together the prerogative of men. It need 
not be told here how merciless are the exac 
tions of social life in our great cities, with 
their inexorable ‘‘ must bes” and ‘** must 
have’s”’; yet women, whose eyes will over- 
flow as they talk of the burden of human 
sorrow, and who honestly believe the law of 
love and mercy rules their lives, will accept 
these killing sacrifices. They feel no com- 
punction as they put on graceful costumes 
and wraps which express, perhaps, a month 
of toil, of anxiety, of heartache, and, alas, 
even under too great a preasure, a departure 
from a strict ideal of honesty. Do we not all 
know that life is full of wrecks made 1n this 
way ?—of men each of whom, like Lydgate in 
George Eliot’s story, starts with pure white 
sails on what is to be a triumphal voyage—no 
mistakes such as other men have made—but, 
she who should have been his inspiration, his 
star, is his ruin? With her inexorable needs 
she 1s the insensate rock upon which he is 
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wrecked, and his lofty aspiration and fair 


ideal go down fathoms deep in mud and 
slime. It is the task of the Danaides, with 
the added horror of having those you e 


at your elbow telling you the fountain musi 


be filled; and the end—well, the end is 
sometimes: softening of the brain, sometimes 
a lunatic asylum, sometimes suicide, sony 
times the penitentiary, and at the very best 


only a quiet corner in a churchyard, where 
the white stone tells of the ‘faithful hus 
band and father to whom this is erected }y 
his sorrowing family.” And well may 
sorrow! Oftentimes would 
more appropriate than eréj 

We women have been flattered long enouy!] 
and need now to have some unwelcon 
truths forced upon our consciousness, to bi 
told—not that we are martyrs; we have 
heard enough of this and of our fine spirit 
ual fibre which is to regenerate politics and 
business. We need to be told that we must 
come up to a higher ethical plane, a highes 
conception of duty; be more true, mort 
generous, more kind, more merciful: that 
we must strip the sentimental veneering of 
these virtues from our hearts, and see that 
they go in very truth down to the heart's 
cere, Instead of assuming that public affairs 
will be benefited by our participation, let us 
ask ourselves if we are good enough, and 
can stand this new strain upon our character. 
Have we a fine sense of cbligation and re 
sponsibility ? Have we strict regard for the 
rights of others? Are we to be trusted with 
power ? Let us see how we use that which 
we already possess. Are we never cruel to 
our inferiors in social position, in knowledge, 
in wealth? Are we merciful to those who 
toil for us? Or do our coachmen beat their 
breasts and horses shiver outside for hours 
while we discuss the humanities within? If 
after a severe introspection we find that we 
have some of the very traits which infest 
politics now, that we are eager for power, 
that in the pursuits of ends we are not al 
ways scrupulous about means, that we are 
just a little prone to indirect methods, what 
then ? 

Our country is already entangled in a fine 
network of intrigue, from the meshes of 
which patriots and civil service reformers are 
striving in vain to free her. Is it not possible 
that with our infirmities of character and 
temper and our sweet unreasonableness, wi 
shall make the task more hopeless ¢ It is a 
question which may well be asked. Anda 
modest attitude will be the one the most be 
fitting, as well as always the surest in taste. 
We confess we are tired of this querulous 
assertion of an equality which has not yet 
been proved. The human race has a great 
problem before it, but those who stop by the 
way and wrangle about precedence will have 


sackcloth  }« 
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» part in its solution. What it needs is 
eh thinking and useful achievement, and 
« human beings who contribute these, be 
ey men or be they women, are the cnes 
ho will wear the laurel crown, 

Mary Parmele. 


College Expenses. 


How does it happen that a student's nec- 
ssary expenses at college are greater now 
han they were a quarter of a century ago ? 
| entered a New England college as a fresh- 
nan in 1862. Ihad no aid from the college 
the form of scholarships, prizes, gratuities 
r loans, and my father paid all my bills. I 
had good board, plenty of wholesome food; 
dressed as well as the men of my class aver- 
wed: joined one of the Greek-letter secret 
societies; helped to organize a boat-club and 
paid my share of the original cost of a boat, 
hoat-house, etc.; was a member of several 
other college organizations each of which 
took a little of my pocket-money; went to 
Boston frequently, attended the theatre there 
once in a while, popular lectures and ora- 
torios often, and the opera once or twice in 
the season; participated in two or three class 
or society suppers every year at the Parker 
Hfouse or Young's Hotel; bought a few mis- 
cellaneous books; paid all my traveling ex- 
penses and the cost of a short outing at the 
seashore during the summer vacation, and 
entertained my friends modestly but. satis- 
factorily at the time of my graduation. 

When I went home with my diploma, my 
father cast up the account, and found that it 
amounted to a few dollars less than $1,500 
for the four years. And my expenses were 
as great as the average of those of the other 
members of my class—a few got along with 
considerably less money. 

The president of the same college, in 
answer to a question, said recently that the 
least sum upon which a student could live 
comfortably there now is $600 a year, $2,400 
for the four years. At Harvard College $800 
a year is set down as the sum a student ought 
to have, even if he does not indulge in 


luxuries. I would like to know why col- 
lege expenses are necessarily greater now 
than they were from 1862 to 1866, The 
same quality of board certainly ought to be 
no higher—the prices of provisions are from 
25 to 50 per cent. lower than they were then, 
and good table-board (in Brooklyn) is lower, 
Clothing costs only about one-half as much, 
books and railroad fares are cheaper. In the 
college at which I was graduated there has 
been no advance in tuition fees nor in rents, 
except for some rooms in a new dormitory 
erected since my college days, and which 
afford much better accommodations than any 
we had, The cost of supporting a family (in 
Brooklyn) has constantly tended downward 
during the last twenty years. Why should 
the cost of living in college have increased 
and continued to increase during the same 
period ? 

The answer must be that students are 
unwilling to practice the economies that 
were common a quarter of a century ago. 
The tendency in this country, it is said, 
among those of moderate means as well as 
among the wealthy, is towards a more lib- 
eral style of living, and young men who go 
to college are accustomed to more luxuries 
and pleasures at home than those who were 
educated in the same institutions in the 
sixties. That is undoubtedly true, but it is 
also true that the number of scholarships 
and other provisions for the assistance of 
students who are unable to pay the whole 
of their expenses have increased during the 
last twenty-five years out of all proportion 
to the increase in the number of students 
educated in the same colleges. Would n't 
it be better to teach young men to live on 
$400 a year rather than to encourage them 
to spend $600, and make up the additional 
$200 by a scholarship or a prize ? 

I have a personal interest in this question, 
because I have some boys whom I hope to 
send to college in a few years, and the mat- 
ter of expense is likely to be an important 
one to me. POA, FO. Be 

Brooklyn. 
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Some Interior Decorations. 
CURTAINS AND PORTIERES. 


It was once said, somewhat in sarcasm: 
‘*Give a woman a pot of paint and a brush, 
shut the door, leave her alone, and there is 
no telling what the result will be.” If the 
gentleman who made this remark had added 
a few carpenter's tools and some worsted 
stuffs to the equipment, one could have as- 


sured him of a marvelous transformation in 
even the homeliest house. 

The sweep of the age has drawn woman 
strongly into the current of art industry. Her 
endeavor to make in her own home, for its 
beauty and comfort, practical and sensible 
application of principles and methods that 
are in the very air of large cities and work- 
centres, has developed such thought and 
ability that it seems inevitable she must find 
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a special field in the future for her efforts and 
energy, as associate and co-adjutor with the 
architect, as she is now with the furnisher 
and decorator. 

Most women appreciate thoroughly the re- 
fining and elevating influence of the ‘‘ home 
beautiful” and the dwarfing and depress- 
ing atmosphere of the home commonplace. 
They want artistic, picturesque surroundings, 
though hey dwell in neither an Elizabethan 
villa nor a Queen Anne cottage, and can- 
not put themselves under the wing of an 
orthodox decorator because it is too expen- 
sive. This may be the case, usually is, but, all 
the same, a woman will keep her eyes open, 
gather together ideas, judiciously select 
materials, and, with the help of the village 
carpenter, make the old weather-stained 
country house, with its flat, uncompromis- 
ing doors and plain board mantels, as 
pretty and attractive as though to the man- 
ner built. 

The architectural features that give char- 
acter to a room are chimney-piece, doorways 
and windows. These, in modern interiors, 
have usually some relation to the style in 
which the house itself is built, and themselves 
indicate the treatment, as old English, Colo- 
nial, etc. Where there isnosuch guide, and 
from lack of any style whatever there is free- 
dom, the consideration must be given to the 
general appearance and effect of the wood- 
work. Is it good in quality and color, or 
positively bad? If the former, it will lend 
itself to combinations and heighten the effect 
of draperies, and should be therefore left 
prominent. On the contrary, if it is poor 
and offends the eye, it must be stained, or 
repainted, or covered up. 

The wall-paper is an adjunct of the wood- 
work in establishing the tone of color in the 
room, and the two control the matter of car- 
pet and hangings. 

While on the subject of color, it is as well 
to say that a knowledge of the scale or keys 
of color will be found helpful. Every ground 
color is composed of two or more subordinate 
shades, either of which will harmonize when 
usedalone. Thus, red can be combined with 
warm brown tints to deep crimson, or taking 
the yellow tone, through yellow brown to 
orange, 

If one has, however, a ‘‘ good eye for col- 
or” as it is called, and keeps free fromstrik- 
ing contrasts, few mistakes will be made, and 
there will be no danger of garish effects that 
set one’s teeth on edge. Strong contrasts 
rarely enter into the chief decorations, and 
in the main should be left for minor matters, 
such as screen panels, table and piano scarfs. 
The safe rule to remember is ‘‘ the eye made 
quiet by the powerof harmony.” This holds 
particularly for living rooms, parlor, library, 
dining-room and central hall. 





ART. 


Weare to consider the subject of portires 
Portiéres are fashionable, and always will }) 
because they fill a need; but they hav 
nevertheless, their limitations. When 
woman decides that she is to have porti?i 
in her home, she usually simmons the obli; 
ing carpenter, who uses his screw-driv: 
with such facility that soon the obnoxiou 
doors make their way in a crestfallen proc 
sion up the stairs to the attic. There is noy 
an unobstructed suite of apartments. The 
shielding portitre must of course appear 
Such precipitate banishment of the door 
proper is not always wise, and is sometimes 
regretted, The portiére’s true purpose is to 
admit air and sunlight into apartments where 
no great degree of privacy is required; in 
some way to *‘ break up ” into smaller, cosie1 
divisions the length and breadth of a room 
whose spaces are awkward; to divide th 
long stretch of hallway that, save in hot 
climates, gives an idea of bleakness. The 
portitre is of tropical origin, and suggests 
its peculiar fitness if one stops a moment to 
think. Women need to be reminded of it 
in the change of season, when all interior 
arrangements are to take on a new look. 

In an ordinary doorway between hall and 
parlor or library, a single curtain of doubl 
width material—that is, fifty inches—put up 
in simple old English fashion by attachment 
to gilt or wooden rings that slip over a brass 
or wooden rod, is the most sensible idea. 
The rod should rest in sockets, screwed to 
each side of the casing of the doorway, with 
out any paraphernalia of brackets and orna 
mental turnings on the outside moulding. 
A portiére in such position is, of course, fre- 
quently drawn to and fro, and there must be 
perfect smoothness of action, with no possi- 
ble hitch or catch. 

There is, this season, an ‘*‘ embarrassment 
of riches” in the variety of materials from 
which the portitre can be chosen. The 
stamped Canton flannel, new this autumn, is 
the cheapest artistic stuff to be had. Thess 
flannels are beautiful in color and design: 
they are double-faced, one side showing an 
arabesque or conventional pattern, and the 
other the plain ground tint. They cost only 
fifty cents a yard, fifty inches wide, the usual 
drapery width. Next come the India cot 
tons, Which may be bought from ninety cents 
a yard to two dollars and a quarter. They 
show usually horizontal stripes in dull East 
ern colors. Similar to the cottons are the 
tapestry cretonnes, with arabesque designs in 
the peculiar low tones of color known as the 
Morris tints, because originated and 
first by that famous London decorator. The 
double-faced flax velours, silk-faced sateen, 
and plush in various qualities, complete the 
list, though a few pieces of old-fashioned 
worsted and silk damask are also seen, The 


used 
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tapestry cretonnes are suited to every place, 
he lighter, brighter patterns being particu- 
rly adapted to the bedroom, They wear 
irvelously without fading. The single- 
idth may be bought as low as forty-five 

nts. This requires a lining, which in a 
ibrary curtain should be of single-faced 
Canton flannel, and in a bedroom of striped 
sjlesia, the same that is used for the bodice 
lining of dresses. Both are inexpensive, 
ud the silesia is fresher and cleaner fora 
re OTM, 

The silk plushes are more fashionably used 

r expensive portitres than brocades this 
eason, and very new designs are euriched 

a broad ornamentation in heavy twine- 
jlored passementerie, arranged in open 
squares, ina Greek pattern, and with subtle 
inseled effects. The fringe 1s formed of 
balls—wound, and suspended like balls of 
twine, from twisted cords. The effect is 
very rich, and the neutral tone adapts it to 
all colors. 

Portitres of cretonne and India cotton 
have often a finish of inexpensive cotton and 
worsted fringe, with a network heading and 
short fluffy tassels. This fringe is so open 
that 1t can be easily shaken free of dust. It 
is not necessary that the fringe should be 
put anywhere except across the bottom. 


AN INEXPENSIVE PORTIERE. 


Buy four or three and a half yards of 
stamped Canton flannel, according to the 
height of doorway—a peacock blue ground, 
with an arabesque of palms of a lighter tint, 
or an olive green ground powdered with con- 
ventional figures, fleurs-de-lis, wheels or in- 
terlaced disks of old red with gilt outline. 
Make a hem an inch and a half in width 
across the bottom. Reverse the hem at the 
top, and put it in on the right or stamped 
side. The top is to fall over to the depth of 
half a yard, and as it is of the ground or 
plain tint, it has the effect of a border. Get 
some Germantown, or any coarse wool that 
matches, and make a number of short tassels 
with twisted cord lengths attached, say from 
two to four inches lone. 

To make these tassels, cut a number of 
seven-inch lengths of worsted; allow enough 
for a thick tassel when they are doubled, 
and also some nine and five-inch lengths of 
wool for the cords; only three or four threads 
will be necessary for these. Pass the cord 
lengths around the centre of the tassel pieces, 
and turn each end, holding them firmly in 
opposite directions until, when loosed, they 
will twist together and form a pretty cord. 
Tie the tassel part half an inch from the 
head with a couple of worsted threads, leay- 
ing the knot underneath. Shake them out 
and trim evenly across the bottom with 


sharp scissors, and they are finished. An 
equal nuinber of tassels, with cords two and 
four inches long respectively, will be needed. 
A good many will be required, as they are 
to go across both top and bottom, and also 
along the front. They are not always put 
across the bottom, but they are graceful and 
airy, and the portitre may be adjusted so 
that they swing clear of the floor. Tack the 
ends of the cords securely and neatly just 
under the edge of the hem about two inches 
apart. 

To hang this portiére, turn the top over 
from fourteen to fifteen inches; fasten the 
gilt pins through the double fold on the 
under side into the body of the upper drap- 
ery, but not so as to show, The top of the 
curtain is sometimes thrown over the rod 
loosely, and then pinned and attached to the 
rings. But it puts a good deal of rub and 
wear unnecessarily on the curtain, and does 
not hang so well. 

If the doorway is tall and will admit a shelf 
above, a pretty decorative effect may be 
easily made. The carpenter can cut two 
simple brackets of pine. In one of these 
there must be a round hole to admit the rod ; 
in the other the top of the circle is left open 
so that the rod may be placed in it without 
pushing from the end. The rod may be 
made of a shade roller. These come as long 
as four feet, and can be cut the right length. 
The shelf is a narrow piece of wood with 
three or four rows of ‘‘ beading” or grooved 
lines along the front. The whole matter, 
shelf, brackets, rod, are to be stained or 
painted cherry, black walnut or ebony. Any 
painter can mix the color. <A little varnish 
added gives a polish. As a background 
above the shelf, stretch a piece of India cot- 
ton of thin quality and clear, brilliant color- 
ing tightly across the opening. The brackets 
are placed within the doorway, so that the 
shelf forms a small recess, and the back- 
ground cotton has something the effect of 
stained glass, A water color sketch, a hand- 
some border of wall-paper, with a gilt or 
deep-toned ground and distinct pattern, are 
all good adaptations. Here, too, may be 
placed those odd bits of useless antiques, 
dear to the feminine heart ; the Chelsea 
pitcher, that has an unfortunate crack; a 
Japanese teapot, whose spout has suffered 
from an unlucky blow, which must, of 
course, be considerately turned to the wall. 
The utilization of things that other people 
throw away comes to be second nature with 
a thrifty, courageous woman. 

If the single portitre is to occupy a place 
that is conspicuous when the light falls upon 
it, 1t will need to be of handsomer material 
than the Canton flannel, which has been 
recommended only as the most inexpensive: 
artistic fabric for winter hangings. Felt igs 
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next in scale of price, and is usually combined 
with silk-faced sateen or plush. The silk- 
faced sateen or Roman satin is a smooth-tin- 
ished material, and is particularly adapted 








as a foundation for embroidered bands. The 
fashion of embroidered designs on the body 
of curtains has in a great measure passed, 
because life is short and women’s time in the 
home too valuable to undertake such long 


pieces of work. If done at all, such large, 
showy embroidery should be well done, and 
of the best materials all round, so that like 
a piece of tapestry, it may be an heirloom in 








ART. 


the family. This is a high standard 
reach, and a sensible home-keeper will lea 
it to the professional art-needlewoman, w 
earns her living by such work for those w! 
can afford to indulge in luxury. 

Broad bands of satin, with a simple di 
sign of plush or leather put on in appliqué 
make a handsome border finish to a portidr 
of felt or sateen. The design should hav 
no intricate corners or turns, but a broad 
easy arabesque or geometrical pattern, It 
must be stamped or traced on the plush, and 
cut out carefully with small, sharp-pointed 
scissors. Putatouch of French glue—not 
too much, or it will ooze beyond the edges 

on the larger portions of the pattern; lay 
the whole carefully in place on the founda 
tion of the band and leave it to dry. Hem 
the edges smoothly with silk the same shade, 
and couch—that is, overcast a gold cord 
closely around the whole with gold-colored 
silk. This gives a rich effect. If there is 
any veining on the pattern, it should be put 
in with silk or Japanese gold thread, before 
the pattern is glued to the foundation. 


When the woodwork of a doorway is to 
be covered, a festooned drapery with or 
without the portitre beneath, can be arranged 
with very little difficulty. Look through the 
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files of almost any art journal, and some il- 
Justration of country or city homes, artist’s 
or author’s studio and library, will be found 
that will serve as a guide, For the practical 
test take a length of soft cheese-cloth, or 
any cotton stuff that is handy. Arrange and 
rearrange it over the rod until the folds and 
loopings are full and graceful, and the right 
points are covered, With a festooned drap- 
ery the rod and brackets are put above the 
door against the lintel; or a narrow strip of 
wood is fastened along the moulding, and 
the edge of the drapery is tacked to it. In 
this case, if there is a portitre to draw, the 
rod is put underneath. 

A graceful effect may be gained by leav- 
ing the drapery all in one length, the left 
side reaching to the floor, the material ar- 
ranged in a series of loops and folds across 
the rod, the second end falling half-way 
down the casing of the opposite side. The 
finish of this drapery should be a small ball 
fringe. The loop at the left side should be 
astout worsted cord with heavy tassels, or a 
band of the materi#! with a stiff lining, <A 
length of soft Ira.a silk in dull red or orange 
shade, makes a very harmonious and pretty 
catchback. The gilt chains are considered 
inartistic, and should not be used unless one 
has them already on hand. 

An artistic studio drapery for a doorway 
may be arranged of an ordinary hammock 
with its attachments. They have been sold 
in the leading shops during the summer in 


striped patterns, ecru, red, black and gold, 
as low as ninety-eight cents. 

Cut the long, loose cords at either end 
midway, so as to leave the two loops at the 
end with tassel lengths, and also a fringe 
effect on each end of the hammock. Tie the 
flying lengths of cord securely through the 
separate meshes, and draw the hammock out 
strongly several times, so as to stretch it 
apart. Pass the rod by which the hammock 
is to be hung through the network of one 
end, a little below the top, and let the 
fringe at this end hang over the front of the 
rod. Use the piece of flax line that comes 
with all hammocks for the side looping; tie 
the heavy flax tassels on the ends, and the 
whole is completed. Lengths of coarse, 
deep-colored wool may be tied in with the 
fringe borders. If this fringe is too long, 
cut it off. The beauty of the whole ar- 
rangement lies in its adaptation, not in the 
attempt to have it look like anything but 
just what it is. A palmetto fan, fishing rod 
and basket, would be good upper neighbors 
for this style of drapery. 

‘Anything is the thing to use,” said a 
leading decorator a few days since; ‘‘ any- 
thing that looks well, from a Daghestan rug 
or India shawl to a length of seventeen-cent 
blue denim.” So it is. A woman need 
only have courage, cultivate the ability to 
make proper combinations, find out what 
materials are to be had, and she may venture 
without fear of mistake or criticism. 

Jennie June. 
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Jottings for November. 


Ir variety gives spice, American weather 
comes direct from Ceylon’s isle. November 
days are not drear ; on the contrary, over 
most of them hanes the enchanting haze of 
Indian summer, and temperature, as if aware 
of dismal depths beyond, keeps up to just 
the level that humanity needs. In night and 
morning air there is a chill that speaks of 
wintry snows, but sunshine still comes brave- 
ly to the front, and nature’s death is yet 
postponed, It is just the weather needed to 
prevent all evil prophecy from realization, 
Lone summer rains have converted the outer 
shell of mother earth into a wet sponge, 
which too much heut-energy would squeeze, 
to detriment of healthand much joy of grim 
Malaria. But these chilly nights, into which 
frost will soon enter a potent factor, act as 
surface-sealers to the skin, and prevent evapo- 
ration from being rapid enough to become 
deadly. Thus far, at least, no serious epi- 
demic has been noted in our land, although 


the unprecedented humidity and heat of last 
summer threatened its coming. 

On the contrary, these delicious days, 
these sleepful nights, are exactly what our 
people need to recover from a season's dissi- 
pation on mountain or by sea. For it is no 
longer rest that is sought afar, it is distrac- 
tion; and they who have returned most con- 
tent are the first among a physician’s list of 
autumn patients, Said a lady to me to-day: 
‘* Doctor, [ am completely exhausted after 
my summer, It has been a constant round 
of entertaining, and my house has scarcely 
ever been without @uests.” 

‘* Well, dear madam,” I replied, ‘why, 
then, do not you sell or let your seaside 
home, and try a summer next in some quiet 
nook where visitors come not nor cousins 
make afraid ?” 

‘*Simply because I should die of ennui, 
doctor; I cannot bear to be alone, and need 
constant excitement to keep me going.” 

And except so far as doctor and apothecary 
can minister to her needs, she will have her 
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favorite malady for some months to come. 
It is, however, a questionable point if she 
did well to leave town at all. 

It does seem sad that rest should be di- 
vested of all its meaning, should signify 
extra exertion ; and yet how generally is 
this becoming a feature of modern life! Of 
the thousands who voyage every summer, or 
wander southward with the swallows in the 
fall, there are indeed few who know any- 
thing of the art of travel, in which success 
presupposes both innate fitness and peculiar 
experience. It is safe to Say, upon a subject 
to which I propose periodically to return, 
that a professorate of travel, a series of prac- 
tical lessons from practical men and women, 
would command as large a revenue as any 
other novel fad, and be useful, which most 
of such novelties are not. 

It is scarcely time for Southern tides of 
travel to wax. Another month or two and 
the great Florida caravansaries will be over- 
flowing with men and women who vainly 
endeavor to persuade themselves that they 
are having a good time, and even distant 
California may, as last year, be crowded with 
tourists and pleasure-seekers. I have no 


word of disparagement for the Land of 
Flowers. Its many delightful streams and 
fragrant forests are to me familiar, and 


among my friends I recall many whom its 
soft breezes and balmy air have reclaimed 
from the very valley and shadow of death. 
3ut its climate is treacherous, and invalids 
who seek the sunshine must not too blindly 
put their trust in Florida. Only a physician 
who is at once experienced and disinterested 
an be trusted to advise in this matter; fail- 
ing such, it is wise for a consumptive to 
shun the Peninsular State. It is better for 
nervous invalids who will agree to give the 
climate a chance, and not neutralize its 
potentiality by fashionable living at great 
hotels, away from which we are almost sure 
to find health in some one of those shady 
glades or on the silver beaches that make 
Southern Florida so delicious to sick and 
well alike. But Nature must be wooed, not 
shunned: must be treated as a friend, not 
with cool contempt; and dancing until mid 
night in St. Augustine will fail to restore 
health that New York or Newport  ball- 
rooms have impaired. 

More mistakes have been made in this 
matter of the treatment of disease by change 
of climate than in many others of the multi- 
farious conditions for which a physician is 
consulted. And _ statistics, arrays of baro- 
metric readings, lines of humidity, compara- 
tive prevalence of winds, all go for little 
when once a poor sick wanderer gets a thou- 
sand miles away from home, and longs for 
familiar faces and surroundings. Then, to 
counterbalance nostalgia, to make up for 


what has been abandoned, one needs that 
health should rapidly return, or homesick ess 
will do more harm than change can do good. 

[ think that no medical man should d 
a patient to any place with which he is not 


personally familiar. He ought to know just 
what hotels are in good sanitary condit 
and the many littles that make up such a 
mighty muckle to his sick client, who, in 
default of such qualified advice, is quite as 
likely to come back to a home under ground 
as to gain substantial benefit. There is sutti 
cient evidence now, that Florida, and indeed, 
any damp, warm country, is not a fit plac 
for consumptives. What I have said bet 

is worth repeating here: 
go inland for suffering lungs; to the sea 
troublesome nerves. But make sure tl 
your doctor has himself visited the piac« 
which he consigns you, else the journey n 
prove unfortunate. 

Let us consider what change should | 
made in clothing thismonth. Chilly nights 
mean extra bed-covering, and this affair 
warmth in bed is an important thing. A 
majority of Americans have their couch 
too heavily clad, too slightly ventilated. An 
excellent rule is to avoid any covering that 
gives a feeling of weight after the first ten 
minutes. Two thicknesses of woolen blanket 
and a sheet should prove enough for any 
one; and young people will seldom bear so 
much, throwing it all off during slec p, thus 
catching cold. During the reparative pro 
cesses of sleep, while involuntary life is 
busy and volition is suspended, extreme car 
should be taken to provide for helpless hours. 
Ventilation of sleeping rooms must be free, 
and when that is gained, ventilation of beds 
should come next. Most of us sleep upon 
hair mattresses, which soon become matted 
close and nearly impervious to circulating 
air. [have often wondered why some form ot 
household bed that will permit of pure ail 
currents without chilling, has not been in 
vented. We have several such devices in our 
hospitals, but, excepting a recent one that is 
not within the reach of people of moderat« 
means, I know of nothing that even ap 
proaches such a desideratum for our homes. 
Meantime, each mattress should be wel! 
shaken every morning, and givena thorough 
sunning when practicable, along with every 
inch of bed clothing. Persons subject t 
rheumatism or any of the neuralgias that ai 
company general depression, will do well to 
sleep between woolen blankets; linen sheets 
in winter are entirely unfitted for this climate 
No single article that has been worn through 
the day ought to remain on the body in bed 
Insensible perspiration continues during 
sleep, and those who do not change thei! 
underclothing begin a day handicapped with 
excretions of the past night. 


Broadly speaki 
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Gas should never be burned in a sleeping 
omall night. To say nothing of danger 
life from the flame being accidentally 
wn out when turned down low—and more 
lun one catastrophe is on record from this 
ise—there is a constant exchange of oxy- 
een for carbonic acid in the process of burn- 
» gas, and a consequent deterioration of the 
If a night light is necessary, it is better 
» burn a taper floating in oil, or one of the 
‘ick candles now supplied for that purpose. 
Now that a graceful redundancy of form 
s coming to be an American as well as Eng- 
h female attribute, [ am moved to say a 
few words upon the subject of corsets. This 
uticle of attire has received, it appears to 
me, far more than its share of abuse. Ina 
medical practice of more than a quarter of a 
century, largely among women, I find it 
difficult to recall a single case of disease en- 
tirely due to tight-lacing. Fashion has of 
late come to the rescue, as it has in the mat- 
ter of French heels, and wasp waists are 
no longer deemed good form. Even when 
they were so desired, the fact seems to have 
been overlooked that a majority of our 
country-women were of slender build and 
necded but slight compression of their nat- 
urally taper waists to make them appear hour- 
glass in shape. No doubt, serious injury has oc- 
casionally been inflicted upon reckless wom- 
en by tight-lacing, but the number of those so 
suffering has certainly been exaggerated, and 
is steadily decreasing as such a style is no 
longer the mode. A certain amount of support 
is essential to woman’s soft muscles and 
rounded contours, and can in no way be 
so adequately and comfortably supplied as 
by a well-fitted pair of modern stays. The 
latest ones are constructed with careful ref- 
erence to lines of pressure, and are in almost 
every respect a protection against injury of 
soft parts, rather than agents of injury. The 
chief mistake is that their use is begun too 
early. Before the age of puberty, varying 
from thirteen to fifteen years with our girls, 
they have no more need of corsets than boys, 
and should not be allowed to wear them. 
Their games, their exercise and their ideas 
are practically alike, and full room should be 
given to all organs to develop symmetrically. 
' After the change, however, it is another 
thing. With certain exceptions, girl life 
becomes an indoor one, her exercise no 
longer calls for vigorous play of trunk mus- 
cles, and her rounding figure calls for sup- 
port. It is useless to say that a young 
woman should have the same out-door exer- 
cise that falls to the lot of her brother ; she 
does not and will not, until customs and 
manners of all civilized countries are radically 
changed. 
We must accept such things as they are, 
trusting to a distant future to change them, 





if a change is then desired. At present, we 
do not wish it, and it will not be made, no 
matter how sturdily a persistent few demand 
it. Therefore corsets will be worn and 
properly worn; our women will steadily 
gain in general health and fullness of con- 
tour; and their figures as well as_ their 
health, will continue to be the admiration of 
all who love the beautiful and strong. 

In many ways, our women have the ad- 
vantage. Not only are they carefully guarded 
from encounters that every man expects to 
meet, not alone is their life one of greater 
ease and less care than men’s, but every 
avenue that leads to fortune and fame is now 
wide open, or at least, ajar. They have but 
to stretch out their hands and take what 
they will—what they can, rather—of all good 
things about them. And what a determined 
woman cannot get, must be tolerably difficult 
of access, 

They have the advantage of dress. It has 
been customary for ages to rail at civilized 
woman’s garb as a marvel of absurdity, ex- 
travagance and discomfort, yet, in all these 
years, no radical change has been made be- 
cause none was called for. Flowing robes 
are not merely graceful, they are convenient 
for every exercise and work that is needed 
in human life, and in the East where men 
wear them as well as women, they are no 
impediment to heavy tasks. Beneath their 
curving folds, any number of closer gar- 
ments may be and are worn whenever needed, 
without modifying existing appearances ; and 
to-day, when sensible goods of wool have the 
pas, When a waist of Greek model is more 
fashionable than one @ da Bernhardt, and 
when heavy boots with common-sense soles are 
universally worn, I say that the women have 
the best of us. About all there is to find 
fauit with is the ridiculous freaks they take 
in head-gear, which, after all, are matters for 
quiet amusement rather than criticism. They 
might hit back, and blows alighting upon so 
clumsy and absurd an article of apparel as 
stove-pipe hats, would be well deserved. 

With coming winter and disappearance of 
fresh vegetables from market stalls, canned- 
goods, enveloped in wrappers of gaudy 
sheen, take post upon grocers’ and market- 
men’s shelves. It has come to be a great in- 
dustry of late years, this tinning of fruits 
and vegetables ; and the use of foods thus 
preserved is attended with so many risks, 
that a note of warning needs to be sounded. 

Scarcely a household exists in which these 
convenient cans do not enter freely, and 
their use is fast extending round the globe. 
‘*American Tinned Goods” is a familiar sien 
upon English streets, and they are exported 
to every land. By their introduction a poor 
man’s table may hold dishes that only rich 
ones could show a few years ago, and gen- 
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eral improvement in country health may 
fairly claim a greater variety of winter food 
asa chief cause. Vegetable acids are potent 
remedies for many scorbutic conditions that 
closely simulate disease, and a judicious ad- 
mixture of these canned food-stuffs is a val- 
uable addition to our sanitary guards. 

But care is needed in purchasing. Until 
quite recently it was considered a sufficient 
proof of soundness of a can’s contents when 
the ends were concave or flat; of its spoiled 
condition when they were rounded out by 
pressure from within. This is now known 
to be insutticient proof, for the ends of a 
can may be quite flat, and it still contain dan- 
gerous quantities of metallic poisons. The 
average purchaser has but one safeguard: 
buy of reputable venders, and see that each 
label bears the name and address of the 
maker, in addition to that of the seller. It 
is unlikely that both will deliberately com- 
bine to swindle. 

No portion of a can’s contents should re- 
main in it after opening. Admission of air 
rapidly changes sound goods into spoiled 
stuff, developing acetic putrefaction, and 
poisonous stannous hydrate takes the place 
of harmless tin. 

If alarming symptoms should come on 
after eating, suchas colicky abdominal pains, 
vomiting, diarrhoea aud great depression, 
and all who were at the table are attacked 
alike, it is fair to presume that they are 
poisoned by some article of food. While a 
messenger is going for the doctor, give to 
each person who has not vomited freely ap 
emetic of warm water alone or with a tea- 
spoonful of mustard stirred into half a tum- 
blerful, and afterwards administer sweet oii 
or white of egg copiously. It is not likely that 
any such cases will prove fatal, but the 
symptoms are alarming enough, even from a 
small quantity of this poison. 

Speaking of these irritants, I have lately 
seen several cases of most obstinate nasal 
catarrh, that persisted in spite of all reme- 
dies, and finally were sufficient to start one 


of the sufferers on a mountain journey to s 
for climate cure. The first night he 
away from home, all sneezing stopped, 

the annoying morning collection of vis 
mucus that in all cases refused to come 
until extreme nausea had been induced 
fierce hawking, disappeared. Two weeks 
travel passed without a single symptom, and 
he returned well, In three days after 1 
turning, his morning catarrh was as unbea: 
able as ever, and he seriously contemplated 
a permanent change of residence. 

Before that was decided on, he was pei 
suaded to have a thorough sanitary exami! 
tion of his house made, poisoning by arsenic 
having been suggested by some of his sym) 
toms. The wall paper was first examined 
It was a light buff and white color, in his 
chamber, with no suspicious green anywhere ; 
but an analysis of some dust obtained by 
sweeping showed the poison in considerab|i 
quantity. The room was promptly re-hung, 
and Mr. —— rejoices in undisturbed morn 
ings since. 

Our climate is bad enough, in all conscience, 
for nasal catarrh, and few are entirely free 
therefrom; but the presence of arsenic in 
paper of other tint than green would rarely 
be suspected, It has nevertheless been found 
in wall paper of every hue, and each suspected 
sample should be tested for this widespread 
poison. 

While morning temperature is among the 
fifties or lower, most people are in the habit 
of having bath and dressing rooms warmed 
If gas or oil stoves are used for this purpose, 
it would be better to have the apartment 1 
main cool. <A few years ago I made a post 
mortem examination of a young man who was 
found dead in his-bath, in a room where a 
gas stove, warranted safe, was still burning. 
He had been killed by carbonic oxide. There 
is no way, so far as known, of preventing 
danger from stoves of this class, when they 
are burned in small or close rooms without 
flues connecting with outside air; and their 
use should be entirely avoided. 


William F. Hutchinson, M. D, 
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Miss Phelps’s Inspiration. 


THE announcement of Miss Phelps’s new 
‘““Gate” story, entitled ‘* The Gates Be- 
tween,” recalls the remark of a prominent 
Kansas City lady who was driving with some 
guests along the Hesperus Road this summer, 
bet ween Maenolia and Gloucester, Mass. As 
a curve of the beautiful driveway disclosed 
the narrow ‘‘ Neck ’’ stretching out to sea, the 
Western woman turned to her companion, 
saying: ‘* We drove out on the Neck last 


week when we went to Manchester-by-th« 
Sea, and had a view of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s summer home. After that visit | 
understand why she’s always writing about 
gates. Why, there is nothing else as notice 
able. They thrust themselves across the 
road at every turn without the shadow of an 
excuse; but not one of the six was ‘ajar.’ 
And warnings were posted at every one 
against leaving it ajar ‘ under extreme pen- 
alty of the law.’” 
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An Empty Dream. 


TeLt me the dream!” you said. 
Well really it was charming! 

f dreamt that we were wed, 
And you had gone to farming. 


No more I cared for silk, 
Or kids with seven buttons; 
[ learnt to churn and milk, 
You talked of beeves and muttons. 


Your face with tan was brown, 


Your cheeks with health were ruddy, 


You hauled your crops to town, 


And came back pleased—and muddy, 


You toiled with horse and plough, 
At reaping, and at mowing, 
Then proudly showed me how 
The farm in wealth was growing. 


And though at early morn 

We saw the sun-rise, Herman, 
We never felt so worn 

As when we danced the German. 


With love life was aglow, 

And strength came with our toiling; 
We gladly could forego 

All Fashion’s care and moiling. 


You, in your checked shirt blue, 
I, in my dress of cotton; 

Health crowned each hour anew, 
Ennui was quite forgotten. 


Ah me, it was a dream! 
To-morrow evening, Herman, 

The rooms with light will gleam, 
And we shall dance the German. 


And on some other day, 

With Bertha and Pendennis, 
We shall arrange to play— 

And beat them—at lawn tennis. 


My days for dress and balls, 
Or for some fancy notion ; 

Yours, watching ‘** Puts” and *‘* Calls” 
Until you get promotion. 


For I am fond of silk, 

And kids with seven buttons; 
We never learnt to milk, 

Or talk of beeves and muttons. 


So you a flat will rent; 
But *t waJl not be so charming, 
As when in dreams we went 
And lived our lives a-farming. 


Amelia Beckwith Gatrell 


The Modern Baby. 

Our pleasant correspondent, ‘‘ Trebor 
Ohl,” has found the typical infant at the 
seashore. Here is some of its precocious 
wisdom: 

An influx of ‘ over-Sunday ” visitors hav- 
ing filled eight seats at Adelaide’s table with 
young men, she refused to eat. Being 
questioned, the four-year-old mite replies: 
‘Tam not at all pleased at such a crowd of 
men being sent here. They take away my 
appetite /” (She seems likely to survive.) 

Papa to Adelaide (whose mamma is away 
for afew days): ‘* We miss mammaawfully, 
do n’t we, Adelaide?” Adelaide hesitat- 
ingly: ‘‘I don’t know, papa; probably you 
do; but she fusses so, I think it tries my nerv- 
ous system,” 

A young lady to whom Adelaide was much 
attached bore the name of Grace. Hearing 
it for a few times, the young creature com- 
mented : ‘* Mamma, isn’t Grace a serious 
name? It makes me think of prayer.” 

At another time a strange child was intro- 
duced to the tiny hostess, with injunctions 
as to his entertainment. With a superb 
dignity, the suggestions were checked by: 
‘*My dear, [have played with children all 
my lift oe 

Necessary to Marriage. 


ONE evening during a heavy rain-storm a 
loud knock was heard at the door of a Pres- 
byterian clergyman residing in Harlem, New 
York. On answering the summons the min- 
ister was confronted by a young man and 
woman, the former of whom, after a great 
deal of circumlocution, informed him that it 
was their mutual wish to be made one. Call- 
ing in his wife and daughter as witnesses, 
and waiting until the prospective bride had 
dried herself by the fire, for she had appeared 
in a half-drenched condition, the clergyman 
asked the pair to rise and take each other by 
the right hand. The ceremony was a little 
more than half completed, when the young 
woman exclaimed: *‘Oh, wait a minute.” 
Retreating hastily behind a large rocking- 
chur, she began fumbling in ber pocket, 
and after considerable tugging and pulling, 
produced a pair of white kid slippers. As 
she seemed to have great difficulty in un- 
lacing her shoes, the clergyman’s wife kind- 
ly came to her assistance, and the exchange 
was at length effected. Meanwhile, the 
poor bridegroom’s face had changed to all 
sorts of colors from red to purple, and when 
the pair were finally married, he said to the 
minister: ‘* Well, boss, I was a-goin’ to give 
ye two dollars; but seein’ you ’re so good,” 
with a sly glance at the minister’s wife, ‘* Ill 
give ye three.” From that day to this, the 
clergyman’s wife has always insisted that 
the extra dollar was meant for her. 
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A Lesson in Humanity. 
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GIRAFFE: *‘ Aw, excuse me, but you are an explorer, I presume. I’ve heard that 
you gentlemen have a good deal of skill in the healing art. and asl am suffering from 
a rather severe sore throat, I thought I would see if you could do something to relieve 
me. 
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ExpiLorer: ‘*Oh yes, a little bronchial affection. Destined to be a rather long affair 
with you (Ah, ha, ha! Excuse my joke), but we'll try to make it as short as possible. 
(To Assistant.) Here, Pongo, bring that five-gallop demijohn of arnica, and a couple 
of sheets off my bed. Ah, that’s right. Now then, kneel down, my dear sir, —and here, 
Pongo, fetch a box of Lake’s Extract; that’s it. We'll soon fix you all right. 
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GIRAFFE: ‘‘ Oh, thanks, thanks, I think I am all right now; those braces are a won- 
derful support to my neck. We poor giraffes are at a great disadvanti ige with regard 
to that member. With us, it is neck or nothing. Ha! ha! ha!” 

EXxpLorerR: ‘Or the neckst thing to it. Ho! ho! ho!” 

GiraFFE: “He! he! he! Iam very much obliged to you for your great kindness, and 
if at any time it lies in my power to reciprocate; if you want any cocoanuts picked 
from high trees, or anything in that way, or, indeed, in any other way, pray call cn me 
without a moment’s hesitation.” 

Exp.orer: “ Don’t mention it, Au revoir!” 

GIRAFFE: ‘I will see you later.” 
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THE GRATEFUL GIRAFFE TO THE RESCUE, 
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A Peculiar People. 


OnE needs to dwell in Boston but for a 
brief period to realize that the newspaper 
squibs concerning the knowledge of the 
classics and general astuteness displayed by 
children and the serving classes, are ‘* ower 
true tales.” 

A lady well-known for her prominence in 
philanthropy toward our soldiers, has a maid 
who quotes Carlyle and Emerson as she but- 
tons her mistress’s shoes, and she does both 
well. As this maid moved about with the 
wraps of her mistress at a public entertain- 
ment, she was observed gazing at a woman 
whose gray curls were eminently frivolous 
in their arrangement about her very pink 
though wrinkled cheeks. On being asked 
what interested her, the girl modestly re- 
plied: ‘IT was thinking of Thackeray’s de- 
scription of ‘wintry locks that curled in such 
a spring-like way.’ ” 

A fruit vender who frequents the South 
End of Athens has a bright yellow huckster- 
cart, upon the back of whose high spring 
seat is inscribed in bold letters, that he who 
buys may read: ‘‘ Life is a journey. As we 
ride, we live by the way.” 

A delicious little prodigy of the *‘‘ Back 
Bay” regions has, during her six years of 
life, imbibed from both her parents decided 
musical tastes and heard much of composers. 
The vague and noisy handling of the ivory 
keys to which, like less favored infants, she 
is addicted, she aiways calls ‘‘ improvising.” 
Being requested to stop improvising when 
callers were present one afternoon, she re- 
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plied indignantly: ‘‘7/is is nothing of mine! 
It is something of Brahms’;” adding wither- 
ingly: ‘‘I should suppose you would recog- 
nize his style!” 


They Considered the Lilies. 


A BrrD of passage was féted ad nauseam 
by an unexpected whim of Boston’s during 
the last season, who, whether he painted, 
posed, played the pianoforte, rhapsodized of 
‘‘modeling thoughts,” or modeled less plas- 
tic clay, was followed more abjectly than 
Bunthorne ever was by ‘‘ love-sick maidens.” 
And alas, matrons and grandmammas stayed 
not their praises when this man of many 
parts crowned his accomplishments by read- 
ing from Keats and Shelley (at $3.00 a 
head). An irreverent Chicago girl was taken 
by her Boston hostess to one of these sym- 
posiums of sentiment at the Vendéme. De- 
scribing it afterward, she said: ‘‘ He seemed 
awfully sallow and sickly, poor thing, and 
the more hollow-eyed he looked, and the 
more he rolled his voice and gasped over 
the love passages about kissing, the more the 
women clapped—the nearest they ever come 
to kissing, to judge by the looks of some of 
them. Then in one passage (it was a Keats 
day) the reader extended his hand gently 
and looked downward as he described ‘ the 
waxen lilies as they grew.’ A score of necks 
were craned forward; forty eyes were bent 
upon the spot where his eyes gazed, and 
someone in a hushed whisper, ludicrously 
audible, sighed: ‘Oh, my! one can almost 
gcé the lilies float!’ ” 
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Mushrooms. 


\ 
% Ww’ 
ne: + : — 
A w= \.. Amrp the pearly mists of rain, 
>, eS a Last night in dashes pouring, 
x I, watching from our window-pane, 
JP ; ; fr je 
aes Saw troops of fairies soaring. 
> » 


Poor things, they meant to give a ball, 
For grief they all were weeping! 

I left the sight at nurse’s call, 
She said I should be sleeping. 


~~ 


And now across our door-yard’s green, 
Its velvet turf adorning 

With dainty dots of snowy sheen, 
Umbrellas lie this morning; 


Wee, wee umbrellas lined with pink, 
And still with moisture dripping, 

They sheltered restless fays, I think, 
Who longed to be a-tripping. 


Florence Scollard Brown. 
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